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“4 burst of flame told its story; two hun- 


dred men were hurled headfirst into space.” 


(See ‘‘ The Greai Day in 1920,’ page 451.) 
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‘The Great Day | in 1990 


‘By Captain SW. Beeman 
Mlastrateod by Charles Pears 


The following narrative, though cast in the form of fiction—as all 
such attempts to see into the future must necessarily be—carries all the 
weight of a carefully -balanced article, since it is written by a mulitary 
expert who has given much study to the problem of human flight. Eve ry 
indication, not forgetting the yecent international declarations on the 
question of armaments, points to the fact that the next great contest will be 
decided literally in the air—and in less than ten years, the author thinks. 


HERE had been as_ ing of 4,000 aeroplanes of all classes, 
yet no declaration of _ manned by pilots who had been trained 
war, but every man under all trying climatic changes. 
and woman in the When would it be—the first great 
country had known battle in the air ? 
long ago that it had 
to come. England 
had wakened up in Tennyson had written sixty years ago 

the last ten years ; she had maintained and more. Was his prophetic vision 
her naval — supremacy. Compulsory about to be fulfilled 2? Already the ele- 
service had been introduced as a result ments, the aerial navies, were in being. 
of a war scare in 1915. She had now It could not be long before they would 
an Army of 1,000,000 men, the pick of _ be driven to try conclusions. 
the country, well-trained, well-officered. 

She spoke with deep affection of her And now “the Great Day” had 
Navy, of her Army—but the apple of her dawned. Barely six hours had elapsed 
eye was the Royal Flying Corps, consist- since the Ambassador had left our 


Aerial Navies grappling in the central blue, 
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“His hydroplane soon caught up with several monoplanes scouting over the Channel.”’ 


shores, and yet all was in readiness. mighty Aerial Fleet was guarding our 
The Navy was coaled up and cleared for | shores—eight divisions of 500 aeroplanes 
action. The Army was mobilised. A were distributed as shown below : 
STATION. COMPOSITION. 
No. 1 DIvisIon. 
Section “* A.” 
Attached to Fighting Line 250 Two-seated Air Scouts built for detailed reconnaissance. 
of the Aerial Fleet 


Section “‘ B.”’ 
Attached to Fighting Line 250 Monoplanes seating one man to be used for rapid survey 
of the Aerial Fleet of enemy’s position. 
Speed : 100 miles per hour. 


No. 2 Division. 
Section ‘‘ A.’’ 


Attached to Royal Field 250 Range-finding Aeroplanes to co-operate with the Artillery. 
and Heavy Artillery Speed : 60 miles per hour. 
Section.“ B.” 
Attached to the Navy . 250 Aero-hydroplanes for Naval Scouting and communication 


with the Admiralty. 
Speed : go miles per hour. 


STATIONED AT Nos. 3—8 Divisions. 
Dover . ; - No. 3 Division) All armed Aeroplanes—carrying maxims and 
" 4 | patent bomb-dropping machines.! rhese 
Plymouth 5 3,000 aeroplanes in six Divisions formed the 
Newcastle 6 actual fighting line. 


Speed: 80 to 90 miles per hour. 





Liverpool . ; , me 
London ‘ = ‘i 
The entire Aerial Fleet fitted with high-frequency telephones having a working range of 

300 miles. 

! These machines were invented by a young engineer officer in the Army. Each aeroplane 
was fitted with an aneroid barometer, a speedometer and a wind-gauge, enabling the pilot to 
calculate his height from the ground, the speed of his aeroplane and that of the wind. All he had 
to do was to set his sights attached to the machine, steer his aeroplane over the target, release 
the trigger, and the flight being mathematically planned, the shell seldom failed to hit the mark. 
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General Beaumont, the Commandant 
of the Royal Flying Corps, made Dover 
his head-quarters, as it was off this coast 
that the first important encounter would 
in all probability take place. Nos. 3 
and 4 Divisions, plus their complement 
of two-seated scouts, or 100-mile-an- 
hour monoplanes, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Raleigh, R.F. 
Corps, were close at hand and ready for 
immediate action. 

The morning was dull but mild, with 
a faint westerly wind blowing; thescouts 
were hovering heavenward over the 
calm Channel waters, eagerly watching 
to get the first glimpse of any sign of 
movement on the part of the enemy. 
But the news General Beaumont longed 
for would come from the other side of 
the Channel, by hydroplane. Three or 
four times during the last half-hour he 
had scanned the ocean for some break in 
the waters, but not a movement was 
visible in the silvery sea. 

For fifteen years General Beaumont 
had made the Fourth Arm his life’s 
study. Imagination, foresight, coupled 
with sound common sense, had opened 
up the possibilities of the future, ideas 
had suggested themselves to him in 
quick succession, and he had fostered 
them until they developed and became 
positive. Trained in a hard school, he 
was a keen observer, a searching student 
of human nature; he gathered round 
him men of iron nerve and vivid ima- 
gination to assist him in his preparations 
for the great war to come. 

The scout whose appearance he so 
anxiously awaited was one of his most 
skilful and trusted officers. Having 
studied engineering and qualified as a 
pilot. he had been detailed three years 
before for special duty on the Secret 
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Intelligence Staff, and the information 
he had gleaned in (and above) the 
Hostile Country had been invaluable to 
England. The General had the greatest 
confidence in him, and in the success of 
his daring attempt to obtain the plan 
of campaign. 

True to his word, while flying over 
the enemy’s capital during the night, he 
had actually managed to tap a wireless 
message conveying an outline of the 
general idea for the invasion. 

Half-an-hour after his haul he landed 
on the banks of a river, took his 
monoplane to pieces, threw it into the 
stream, boarded his hydroplane, that 
had been waiting for him and kept in 
readiness for weeks past by one of the 
men of the Royal Flying Corps, and was 
soon heading for the General’s head- 
quarters at Dover. Clear of the river 
he looked north and south in the dawn- 
ing light, and a feeling of safety crept 
over him. Away on the horizon, stand- 
ing out against the haze, he could dis- 
tinguish his escort of battleships ; soon 
he caught up with several monoplanes 
which were scouting over the Channel. 

The first orders from the Admiralty 
had been that the passage from the 
mouth of the river to Dover was to be 
held at all costs until General Beaumont 
telephoned that he no longer required 
it. Overwrought by the perilous work 
of the previous night, soothed by the 
soft throb of the motor, he sank into a 
deep sleep. 

Half-an-hour later he was wakened 
by the ringing of a bell at the harbour- 
head and-the throttling down of the 
engine as they steered into Dover Har- 
bour. He landed, walked swiftly to 
the General’s office, entered and closed 
the door. 





“On the grassy slopes of Dover cliffs five long lines were drawn up in battle array.” 
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From a cigar-case with a double 

lining he produced a thin dispatch 

which he handed to the General : 


General Idea 


War has been found to be inevitable. 

The Fleet will concentrate north-east of 
the Island of Shetland and endeavour to 
gain supremacy in the Irish Channel. 
This being accomplished, no mercantile 
ships must be allowed into any English 
port. . . The ist and znd Aerial 
Fleets will fly to Dover. The ist will 
be responsible for safeguarding the in- 
vading troops; the znd will destroy 
London with bombs. No definite 
orders can be given to the Army until the 
result of the aerial battle is known. 


A sigh of relief came from the General. 

“This is a magnificent haul,’’ he said. 
““ How did you come by it ? ’ 

The scout smiled. “It was quite 
simple. I heard that orders had been 
received and that there was to be a 
Council of War at 10.30 last evening. 
All I had to do was to tune my instru- 
ment to the same wave-length as their 
official telephone and to take down the 
instructions, issued to the Commanders, 
in shorthand.”’ 

“And you got away without being 
discovered ? ”’ 

“As far as I am aware, sir. 

““H’m. What time is it ? ”’ 

“It’s now 6.30, sir.” 


” 


“What a magnificent sight ! 


was alive with aircraft twelve 


The sky 
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in front and four miles in depth.” 
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“ Ask Colonel Raleigh if he would be 
kind enough to come to me at once.”’ 

He returned in a few minutes, fol- 
lowed by the Commandant of the Dover 
Divisions. 

‘“ Colonel, here are the enemy’s plans. 
Telephone to the 7th Division at Liver- 
pool and tell them to proceed to Ply- 
mouth at once, followed by their 
ammunition airships. Your Divisions 
(3 and 4) will prepare for action at once 
and endeavour to engage the enemy as 
near mid-channel as circumstances will 
permit, eventually retiring in the 
direction of Plymouth. The encounter 
will take the form of a delaying action. 
The 5th and 7th Divisions will keep 
up telephonic communication with 
the Commander of the 3rd and 4th 
Divisions, and lie off at a distance of 
30 miles to north-east, holding them- 
selves in readiness to render assistance 
should defeat be anticipated. Is that 
clear, Colonel ? ”’ 

" Perfectly, sir.’ 

‘Very well. I'll come over to the 
camp and see you start. I fear your 
Divisions will have to bear the brunt 
of the battle, would that I could 
spare them!’ 
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“4s the pigeons alighted on the top of one or the other 
of the enemy’s airships, bursts of blue flame were seen, 


followed by clouds of lurid smoke.” 
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“They are ready, and, 
believe me, they will be 
proud of the distinction.” 

Above, on the grassy 
slopes of Dover Cliffs. five 
long lines of curious-looking 
erections were drawn up in 
battle array. For all the 
world they looked _ like 
hundreds of skeletons, with 
great flat awnings of mem- 
branous material and queer 
shape stretched taut on light 
irames stayed with wire. 
In their spidery appearance 
they had the remote sem- 
blance of reaping-machines. 
All the metal-work and 
planes were painted sky- 
blue ; there was no bright 
brass or burnished steel to 
catch the ever-eager eye of 
the scout ; the five Section 
Commanders carried small 
silk Union Jacks at one end 
and the Divisional Flag at 
the other. They were all 
self-starters. 

One after another the 
pilots and crews climbed 
into their cars. <A_ bugle 
sounded, followed instantly 
by a loud droning and then 
a faint throbbing of the 
almost noiseless motors. 

The air scouts had been 
gone five minutes and were 
now nearly out of sight. 

There was another snort, 
and the propellers doubled 
their speed, looking like a 
line of haloes. Another 
bugle, a ten-yards’ run, and 
the sky was visibly darkened 
as if by a cloud of locusts. 
Two hundred aeroplanes 
soared swiftly and steadily 
into the sunlight. 

This was repeated five 
times. A shake of the hand 
and the two soldiers parted. 
Colonel Raleigh mounted his 
monoplane ; a flash, and it 
leaped into the air in the 
wake of the great aerial fleet. 
Colonel Raleigh turned to 
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his chart and then to his compass in quick 
succession. A few rapid calculations 
showed him he was steering too far 
west. Taking the telephone, he called 
up the section commanders: ‘“ Course, 
76 degrees ; speed, 50 miles per hour ; 
altitude, 4,500 feet ; frontage, 12 miles ; 
interval between lines, 1,600 yards.” 

The Fleet extended from the centre, 
and rose slowly from 3,000 feet to the 
altitude ordered. 

What a magnificent sight! Had 
there ever been a naval review or 
march past to equal it? The sky was 
alive with aircraft twelve miles in front 
and four miles in depth. 

The telephone rang with a short, sharp 
buzz: ‘From Officer Commanding 
Scouts, Square 18, Special Aircraft Chart. 
No enemy in sight.”’ 

A glance at the chart showed the 
Colonel that he was too near the enemy’s 
shores to fight to the best advantage. 

“The Fleet will retire. Course, 255 
degrees ; speed, 30 miles.” 

Each aeroplane turned about almost 
on its own base. 

The white cliffs of Dover were again 
visible, and as the landscape opened up 
afresh, many a pilot conjured up dreams 
of the past and wondered why the 
spring-lit shore seemed so- inviting, so 
desirous. 

They were soon banished by the sound 
of firing that broke the silent air. The 
smooth purr of a maxim gun warned 
them that the scouts were in touch with 
the enemy. 

Telephones buzzed. Orders were is- 
sued: ‘‘ Nos. r and 4 Sections : Course, 
105 degrees; speed, 50 miles; altitude, 
5,500 feet; clear for action. No. 5 
Section: Course, 135 degrees; stand 
off at 15 miles.” 

The firing grew more distinct. In 
the dim distance a scout could be seen 
toppling over and over into the sea. 

The struggle for aerial supremacy had 
commenced, and the key to the situation 
was height. 

“ Orders!” called the General down 
the telephone. ‘‘ Altitude, 7,000 feet. 
Full elevation plus auxiliary lifting 
propellers.” Our first three lines 
towered upwards like rockets, clearing 
the enemy by 400 feet. The fourth line, 
28 
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seeing they were out-manceuvred, turned 
about, and increased speed to seventy 
miles. 

A general fusillade ensued. These 
angels of destruction sought to kill, burn 
or suffocate each other ; the sky seemed 
to have burst. Three lines of the 
enemy’s reserve that had followed in 
rear now came up and succeeded in 
over-riding our top sections. Three 
tiers of action were now engaged in the 
frenzied fight. The lowest and the 
middle tiers, finding that it was im- 
possible to climb where the air was 
thick with hundreds of aeroplanes, in- 
creased to top speed, thus clearing some 
of the bombs and bullets that sped 
whistling seawards through space. 

Discipline was lost, the success of the 
day rested on the individual pluck of 
the men. Now and then a wail rose 
up from some poor pilot as the grip of 
death grasped him from his struggle for 
the Supremacy of the Air. Enemy and 
foe frequently crashed headlong into 
“ach other; then would follow a mo- 
mentary stillness, and a swish which 
told that a mangled mass of men and 
machinery had been torn from the 
terrors of the battle in the air. 

Several aeroplanes caught fire and 
panic-stricken pilots were seen to jump 
overboard, preferring to face death by 
drowning to being burnt alive in the air. 
One poor fellow, with a leg blown to 
pieces by a bomb, fell from his car and 
landeg on a passing aeroplane. He lay 
wedged between two stays on the top 
of the plane until after the battle, and 
when he was found his reason had left 
him, and he fortunately only survived a 
few hours. 

Dense clouds of smoke and long 
tongues of flame mounted up. Such an 
unequal contest could not be endured. 
Many pilots were losing their reason. 
The roar and crackle of bursting bombs 
mingled with the shrieks of the dying; 
it was diabolical—detestable ; the task 
was too great even for Englishmen to 
tackle. 

Telephones were useless now in such a 
din. A signal ran up on the Comman- 
der’s aeroplane, and the two Divisions 
volplaned to 3,000 feet, steering for 
Plymouth. 
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““ A crash, a sickening, grinding sound—an aeroplane, out of all control, was 
lurid volume of flame—the airship 


The enemy re-formed in lines and fol- 
lowed some two miles in rear. They 
were no doubt expecting our reinforce- 
ments and were not anxious to be caught 
in extended order. No. 5 Section had 
almost been forgotten. Colonel Raleigh 
called up and ordered them to do what 
they could to cover his retirement. The 
enemy’s bearing and formation were 
given to the Commander, who decided on 
an enfilade charge on the first two lines. 
He had the fastest section in the two 
Divisions, and in many cases the most 
efficient pilots. He changed his course 
45 degrees, so as to form a right angle 
with the enemy’s line of advance. His 
object was tocome inon the enemy, cross- 
ing his lines in a downward direction, 
200 yards in front, and about 150 feet 
above him. Such a movement, if it 
comes in the nature of a surprise and is 
properly carried out at a high speed, 
causes a propeller-blast equal to a gale 
of wind with a speed of 120 miles an 
hour, with the result that it is almost 
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impossible for an aeroplane to maintain 
its balance. 

The charge was commenced. A hun- 
dred aeroplanes in Indian file appeared 
through the smoke that still hung about 
the Channel, tearing the air at a speed 
of over eighty miles an hour. 

No! the enemy had not seen them— 
only a thousand yards more and success 
was assured—a second later they were 
fired on by the enemy’s left flank. The 
third ‘plane of the file fell headlong 
to the sea, followed by two more from 
the centre, but it was too late for the 
enemy to change direction or manceuvre. 

The file tore along the line at exactly 
the correct height and distance. Aero- 
plane after aeroplane in the enemy’s 
lines swayed and creaked, pitched and 
tossed as so many corks in a storm- 
swept sea. The air disturbance and 
displacement was so intense that it was 
impossible to avoid being capsized. 
One after another they swung over or 
dived down in their efforts to right 








hurled headlong into an airship. 
crumbled and crashed earthwards.”’ 
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themselves. For a few moments the 
sky looked as if it were filled with 
autumn leaves. Of the enemy’s first 
line only six remained. 

Colonel Raleigh had been lying off to 
watch the effect of the charge, and now 
ordered the section to follow in rear of 
the main body. This little manoeuvre 
delayed the enemy sufficiently to enable 
the exhausted divisions to get well on 
their way to Plymouth before the enemy 
could continue the pursuit. 

On arrival off Plymouth the 5th and 
7th Divisions came to the assistance of 
the force that had done so well and 
suffered so heavily ; and after a battle 
lasting for an hour and twenty minutes 
the enemy were driven off in a westerly 
direction, and followed for several hours. 

Their losses were calculated at 1,860. 

Whilst this battle is in progress, we 
must turn to Dover and see what has 
happened there. 

General Beaumont was anxiously 
awaiting news of the airship invasion. 


A terrific explosion, accompanied by a 
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He paced up and down the path that 
bordered on his office and occasionally 
glanced up at a small airship (the only 
one in our Fleet) lying peacefully at 
anchor close to the ground. On either 
side of the car of the airship were some 
fifteen to twenty cages of carrier- 
pigeons, “‘one of the General's little 
cranks,”’ his friends often said as they 
watched these birds at feeding-time. 
Every day they were released at noon, 
and immediately the cage-doors were 
opened they would fly off to a small 
airship that lay at anchor, some three 
miles away. They were seen to land on 
the top and there take their food. The 
meal finished, they would fly round 
until dusk and return to their cages. 
Many friends had asked why these birds 
were fed on the top of an airship, but 
no two of them got the same answer. 
To-day they were to learn the correct 
reply. 

A scout appeared in the sky and 
alighted quite close to the General, 
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“ Airships reported in Square 16 E., 


Service Map, steering due west.” 
The pilot saluted and mounted his 
machine. A faint swish, and he rose 


from the ground and was soon out of 
sightsbeyond a row of tall trees. 

“ Are you ready, Jones ? ” 

“ ¥es, oa: 

Taking his seat in the car of the air- 
ship, the General issued orders : “‘ Course, 
310 degrees ; altitude, 6,000 feet ; speed, 
55 miles per hour.” 

The soft smooth drone of the engine 
had a soothing effect, and as they sailed 
through the air the General surveyed 
the country that lay before him. Forty 
minutes passed, when his attention was 
arrested by a faint sound of firing 
carried in on the easterly breeze, followed 
by further evidence that fighting was 
in progress somewhere to the north. 
“Course, 350 degrees ; speed, 65 miles 
an hour,” was ordered. With a swing- 
ing movement the little ship changed 
her course. Five minutes now drew 
the curtain from the battle. The 
enemy’s airships in big numbers were 
just visible in the dim distance, and 
some thousand feet below tents could be 
distinguished. Masses of troops moved 
from the camp in a southerly direction ; 
the airships were dropping bombs on 
them as they marched. Occasionally a 
puff of smoke would burst among the 
troops, and as it cleared, men could be 
seen scattering in all directions, leaving 
behind many brave fellows to tell of the 
slaughter that was taking place. 

“Full speed astern,’’ shouted the 
General, followed by ‘Course, 250; 
speed, 10 miles.”’ He now lay off at 
5,000 yards. The pigeons were taken 
out of their cages and small glass tubes 
were secured firmly to their feet. When 
all was ready, forty were released in 
batches of ten. It was now nearly 
feeding-time ; they looked round for 
the airship and flew off at a terrific 
speed. One showed signs of wanting to 
return to the cage and was promptly 
shot. The glass tubes attached to their 


feet contained a very high explosive, and 
as the birds alighted on the top of one 
or the other of the enemy’s airships in 
quest of food, bursts of blue flame were 
seen, followed by clouds of lurid smoke. 
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Many airships were seen to explode 
simultaneously, cars and men_ were 
blown to pieces, others toppled and fell 


helplessly to the earth. ‘‘ Useful birds, 
pigeons !’’ remarked the General. 

Horrified by the havoc caused by the 
unseen enemy, the Fleet retired, but only 
for a short distance. Reinforcements 
had arrived ; two more long lines broke 
through the haze, and the entire hostile 
Fleet turned about and continued the 
advance. The General called up the 
8th Division, but got no reply. “ Full 
speed ahead!” he called. Ten air- 
ships of his own class were now trying 
to outflank him. Two or three shots 
whistled through the air; thirty more 
birds were released, and they flew off to 
a section that was moving slowly 
south. All on board the General’s air- 
ship were too busy at their respective 
posts to watch the effect, but after the 
fight a prisoner admitted that nine air- 
ships were blown up by them. Three of 
the General’s crew were wounded, but 
having ten miles the better of the pur- 
suers they were successful in standing 
off far enough to avoid serious damage. 

“‘ Firing ahead,” shouted the look-out 
man ; and as the General looked over the 
side he could just distinguish the 8th 
Division advancing and increasing their 
height to their utmost. The enemy’s 
escort to the airships had come in touch 
with them some miles back, and were 
still doing their level best to retard the 
attack ; but being outnumbered by four 
to one, they were compelled to fall back 
on the airships. Fifteen minutes 
brought the 8th Division in touch with 
the airships that had now formed in 
four circles at 10,000 feet. 

Our aeroplanes came under a very 
heavy fire.. Fifteen to twenty crumpled 
up and fell. The struggle was growing 
keener, and at every hundred feet the 
airships found that the aeroplanes were 
gaining the whip hand. Two airships 
exploded ; the air pressure at this great 
altitude had diminished to such an 
extent that the gas inside stretched the 
silk until it burst. Our aeroplanes had 
to bear off, climbing in long spiral figures 
in quick succession. The top ones could 
be seen to break away from the figure 
at full speed, to circle round one or the 
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other of the enemy's divisions, dropping 
bombs as they went. A burst of flame 
told its story ; 200 men were hurled head- 
first into space, some hanging on to 
fragments of the car, while others turned 
over and over in their deathly descent. 

Time after time amidst flame and 
bullets the enemy endeavoured to gain 
the advantage of height. Again an aero- 
plane would sweep swiftly over its silky 
surface, releasing a messenger of death 
that tore its opponent into a thousand 
pieces. The smoke grew denser, the 
fusillade more furious, adding to the 
horrors of the battle, on which the history 
of nearly half the world would turn. 
The shrieks and heart-rending groans of 
the wounded and dying rent the air. 

The troops, who were huddled to- 
gether in the airships liké so many sheep 
at a market, were quite helpless. In 
many cases they opened rapid rifle-fire 
on single aeroplanes, but as a rule more 
damage was done to their own side than 
ours. Hundreds of them lay in the 
bottom of the cars, killed and wounded 
by our special aerial maxim-gun fire. 
So closely packed they offered an admir- 
able target. On both sides death came 
to many a man as a happy release. 

A crash, a sickening, grinding sound 
an aeroplane out of all control was 
hurled headlong into an airship. A 
terrific explosion, accompanied by a 
lurid volume of flame and suffocating 
smoke—the airship crumpled and 
crashed earthwards. The pilot and 
doubtless many other poor fellows were 
released from the infernal contest, 
waged in the name of King and country. 

General Beaumont stood off some 
miles, commanding, when possible, his 
plucky pilots. He was in touch with 
the 5th and 7th Divisions, who were on 
their way to stand by if needed. It 
was now 12.50, and war had only com- 
menced with the break of day. News 
came in by telephone that two squad- 
rons of our Navy had succeeded in 
engaging and defeating the enemy’s 
first line, capturing three battleships, 
four first-class cruisers and two trans- 
ports carrying 12,000 infantry of the 
invading land force. This news was 
most satisfactory. A minute later the 
General threw the telephone receiver on 
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the table and swore violently between his 
teeth. He could hardly believe his own 
ears ; and yet it must be true, coming as 
it did direct from the War Office. 

One section of the enemy’s airship 
escort, finding they could do but little 
in the uneven contest, had steered for 
London, and put into execution orders 
that had been issued to follow on the 
landing of the troops at Harrow. 
Breaking up into small parties, they had 
evaded the London Division, and suc- 
ceeded in dropping some petrol cellu- 
loid bombs. The report went on to say 
that London was on fire in three or 
more places—Buckingham Palace, the 
Houses of Parliament, Piccadilly from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Circus had 
been completely gutted. All efforts of 
the united fire brigades were of no avail. 
So combustible was this new mixture 
of petrol and vegetable fibrine that 
thousands of people had been burnt to 
death in the houses and the streets. 

The enemy had been driven off, 
every possible means to check the spread 
of the fire being resorted to. The 
General swore again. ‘‘ So these are 
the people who, not satisfied in waging 
war against our men, must needs try 
to burn our women!” There should 
be but little quarter for such a race ! 

The air grew moist, which made it 
difficult for the airships to maintain 
their present great height. Slowly the 
increased weight of the water began to 
tell on the much-depleted envelopes. 
The climatic change was greatly in our 
favour; one by one pilots succeeded in 
attaining the aerial ascendancy for 
which they had striven so strenuously. 
As the airships descended they were 
forced to abandon their circular fighting 
formation for one of wider extension. 
The fighting continued for another 
thirty minutes, at the end of which the 
airships had fallen to 5,600 feet—only 
130 remained afloat out of 500. To 
prolong the fight was utterly useless, and 
their Commander hoisted the white flag 
amid the cheers of our victorious fleet. 

News had now come in of another 
naval victory off the east coast of 
Scotland, and the complete success of 
the aeroplane battle at Plymouth. 

As the General swooped silently to 
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the earth, his eyes fell on the débris of 
the battle ; in places the grass fields were 
hardly visible; masses of machinery 
mingled with writhing men met the eye. 


” 


“ Peace ! murmured the General. 
“For its price may I be pardoned.”’ 


After deducting the losses in these 
two great battles it was found that we 
still had 2,840 aeroplanes, plus 80 
aeroplanes and 130 airships captured 
from the enemy; as against their 
470 aeroplanes only. 

Our supremacy in the air was com- 
paratively far greater than it had been 
at the commencement of hostilities. 
On receipt of the news of the defeat of 
the Aerial Fleet in the enemy’s capital, 
the Civil Minister of War expressed a 
desire to continue the invasion on land 
and water. He argued that they had 
an Army of 5,000,000 men and that 
England had only 1,000,000. 

They could undoubtedly hold the 
Channel with their massed Fleet, and 
then land a force powerful enough to 
defeat so small an Army. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief admitted that the War 
Minister’s suggestions were quite sound, 
but maintained that the advent of the 
aeroplane had negatived the necessity 
for superiority of the land forces, and 
was of the opinion that they would be 
well advised if they sought for peace. 

Before the Council rose a dispatch 
was delivered by a British aviator de- 
manding an immediate agreement to 
pay an indemnity of {250,000,000 and 
to give England the power to exercise 
certain restrictions in questions of 
Naval and Aerial Fleet programmes of 
the future. Six hours were allowed for 


acceptance of the terms, in default of 
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which war would be carried into the 
enemy’s country. England had com- 
mand of the air, and could destroy every 
town and man in the country. What was 
the good of offering further resistance ? 

The terms of peace were accepted un- 
conditionally. 


Captain Benson, of the Royal Flying 
Corps, turned restlessly in his sleep, 
yawned, and opened his eyes with astart. 
Jumping out of bed, with both hands to 
his head he rushed to the window. 

He stood motionless in the centre of 
the room. No! no! it was just a 
dream! It was 1913, not 1920! Every- 
day facts, petty details of daily life, 
surged through his mind. Now he re- 
membered a discussion of the night 
before with a brother-officer, in which it 
was admitted that England was years 
behind other Powers in aviation. 

Germany had fifteen to twenty Zeppe- 
lins, a hundred smaller airships and 
a large number of aeroplanes, and, what 
was more important, money toencourage 
aeronautical industry and create com- 
petition. Not satisfied with collecting 
£400,000 for her Zeppelin Fund, she 
had just closed her National Aviation 
Fund for £300,000. 

In France the three leading journals 
had recently raised {250,000 for a 
similar object. By the end of the year 
she would have 1,000 aeroplanes 
attached to her Army. 

Poor sleepy old England, swamped in 
security for a century, what was she 
doing for aviation ? 

Muddling !—just muddling! That 
was her motto. 

Muddle, mend and mourn ! 

Would this always be her battle-cry ? 


S. W. BEEMAN. 
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[7 —>—N the Bois, the day 
ff) | before yesterday, I 
met Madame Ari- 
| baud. By Madame 
“ Aribaud ’”’ I mean 
the wife of a very 
popular dramatist, 
and I call them “ Ari- 
baud” because it wouldn’t do to men- 
tion their true name. I like meeting 
Madame Aribaud when I take a walk 
in Paris. It refreshes me, not only 
because she isn’t preceded by a gust of 
scent and doesn’t daub her mouth clown 
red, like other Parisiennes, but because 
she is so cheerful. She diffuses cheer- 
fulness. She sat beaming at her little 
son, while he scattered crumbs for the 
birds, and she informed me that he was 
in the latest fashion, having a nurse from 
England to give him the real English 
pronunciation, though as yet he was 
hardly a linguist. And the nurse said: 
“I tell madam we must be pietient 
with ‘im; we can’t expect ‘im to talk 
like I do hall at once!” 

Also the lady informed me that they 
had finished arranging their new house, 
and that on the morrow I must go there 
todéjeuner. Although they are French, 
the Aribauds are as hospitable a couple 
as you will find anywhere in the world. 

So I went, and they showed me the 
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“ English nursery,’”’ and an American 
contrivance that she had presented to 
her husband for his dressing-room— 
“Comme ils sont pratiques, les Améri- 
cains !’’—and an antique or two that 
she had picked up for his study ; and, 
not least, she showed us both some 
croquettes de pommes de terre that looked 
ethereal and—I have never tasted cro- 
quettes de pommes de terre like Madame 
Aribaud’s! I always declare that she 
is the most domesticated of pretty 
women, and that her husband is the 
most pampered of good fellows. Play- 
goers who know him merely by his 
comedies, in which married people get 
on so badly together up to the fourth 
act, might be surprised to see inside 
his villa. 

Only when he and I were lounging in 
the study afterwards—my hostess was 
in the little garden, pretending to be a 
horse—I said to him, as the boy’s shouts 
came up to us through the open win- 
dow, “‘Isn’t the child disturbing out 
there when you're busy ? ”’ 

My friend nodded. ‘‘ Sometimes,” 
he acknowledged, ‘‘ he disturbs me. 
What would you have ? He must play, 
and the ‘ garden’ is too diminutive for 
him to go far away init. It makes me 
think of what Dumas fére said when 
he paid a visit to his son’s chdle¢ in the 
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suburbs— Open your dining-room win- 
dow and give your garden some air ! ’ 
Once or twice I have wondered whether 
I should work in a front room, instead, 
but to tell you the truth, I always come 
to the conclusion that I like the noise. 
A dramatist may suffer from worse 
drawbacks than a child’s laughter, be- 
lieve me!’’ He blew smoke thought- 
fully, and added, ‘‘ My first wife was 
childless.” 

Now, though I knew Maurice Aribaud 
very well indeed, I had never heard that 
this was his second marriage, and I 
suppose I stared. 

“Yes,” he said again, ‘‘ my first wife 
was childless.’”’ And then, with many 
pauses, he told me a lot that I had not 
suspected about his life, and though I 
can’t pretend to remember his precise 
words, or the exact order in which de- 
tails were forthcoming, I am going to 
quote him as well as I can. 


“T had not two louis to knock to- 
gether when I met her, and I wasn’t so 
very young. I had been writing for the 
theatre for years, and had begun to 
despair of ever seeing anything pro- 
duced. To complete my misery, I had 
no companionship, if one excepts books 
~—no friend who wrote, or aspired to 
write, no acquaintance who did not 
draw his screw from a billet as humdrum 
as my own. I was a clerk in the 
Magasins du Louvre, and though of 
course the other men in the office talked 
aLout plays—in France everybody is 
interested in plays ; in England, I hear, 
you are interested only in the players ! 
—none of them was so congenial that | 
was tempted to announce my am- 
bitions to him. I used to think how 
exciting it must be to know authors and 
artists, even though they were obscure 
and out-at-elbows. Every night, as I 
walked home and passed the windows 
of a bohemian café, I used to look at it 
wistfully. I envied the fiercest dis- 
appointments of the fabitués inside, for 
they were at least professionals of sorts ; 
they moved in a different planet from 
myself. Once in a blue moon I found 
the resolution to enter, pushing the door 
open timidly, like a provincial venturing 
into Paillard’s. I suppose I had a 
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vague hope that something might hap- 
pen, something that would yield con- 
fidences, perhaps a comrade for life. 

“One windy, wet day I was at the 
mont-de-piélé to redeem my watch. | 
had pawned it two or three weeks before 
because I had seen a second-hand copy 
of a book that I wanted very much and 
could not afford at the moment—I had 
feared that if I waited it might be gone. 
[ will not inquire whether you have ever 
pawned anything in Paris, yourself, but 
if you have not, you may not know the 
formalities of the dégagement ? You have 
pawned things only in London? Ah! 

“Well, after you have paid the 
principal and the interest, you are given 
a numbered ticket, and then you go 
into a large room and take your choice 
among uncomfortable benches, and wait 
your turn. It is something like cashing 
a cheque at the head office of the 
Crédit Lyonnais—only at the mont-de- 
piété the people on the benches sit 
waiting for the most disparate articles. 
On one side of you there may be a 
fashionably-dressed woman who rises to 
receive a jewel-case—and on the other 
some piteous creature who clutches at 
a bundle. The goods and chattels 
descend in consignments, and when a 
consignment has been distributed the 
interval before the next arrives threatens 
to be endless. The officials behind the 
counter converse in undertones, and you 
meanwhile have nothing livelier to do 
than towonder how hard up your neigh- 
bour may be, and listen to the rain. 

“ That day, however, I did not chafe 
at the delay. There was a young girl 
there whose face caught and held my 
attention almost immediately. Not 
only was her prettiness remarkable, her 
expression was astonishing. She looked 
happy. Yes, in the gaunt room, among 
the damp, dismal crowd, relieving the 
tedium by a heavy sigh or an occasional 
shuffling of their shoes, this fair-haired, 
neat, innocent little girl looked happy. 
Smiles hovered about her lips, and her 
eyes sparkled with contentment. I 
tried to conjecture the reason for her 
delight, what treasured possession she 
was about to regain. A trinket? No, 
something indefinable in her bearing for- 
bade me to think it was a trinket. My 
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imagination ranged over a dozen possi- 
ble pledges without finding one to 
harmonise with her. Ridiculous as it 
sounds, I could picture nothing so 
appropriate for her to recover as a 
canary that should flutter from the 
counter, singing, to her finger. Every 
time another number was cried, curiosity 
made me hope that her turn had come. 
The latest load that had been delivered 
was almost exhausted. Only three 
packages remained. Another cry, and 
she got up at last! The package was a 
bulky one. I craned my neck. It was 
a typewriter. 

““ Quite five minutes more lagged by 
before I got my watch, and when I 
crossed the courtyard I had no ex- 
pectation of seeing her again; but no 
sooner had I passed through the gate 
than I discovered her in trouble. She 
had been trying to carry the type- 
writer and an open umbrella, and now 
the umbrella had blown inside out, and 
she had put the typewriter on the pave- 
ment. 

“In such a situation it was not 
difficult for me to speak. 

“T picked the thing up for her. She 
thanked me, and made another in- 
effectual attempt to depart. I offered 
my help. She demurred. I insisted. 
We made for her tram together—and 
tram after tram was full. It had been 
raining for several hours and Paris was 
a lake of mud. In theend I trudged be- 
side her through the swimming streets, 
carrying her typewriter all the way to 
the step of her lodging. So began my 
courtship. 

‘She was as solitary as I; her father’s 
death had left her quite alone. He had 
been old, and very poor. Blind, too. 
But his work had been done up to the 
last, my little sweetheart guiding him to 
the houses—he had earned a living as a 
piano-tuner. In Sévres she had an aunt, 
his sister-in-law, but though the woman 
boasted a respectable business and was 
fairly well-to-do, she had come forward 
with nothing more substantial than 
advice, and the orphan had had only 
her typewriter to keep the wolf from the 
door. Her struggles in Paris with a 
typewriter! She had been forced to 
pawn it every time she lost a situation ; 
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but every time she saved enough to re- 
capture it she felt prosperous again, 
Her own machine meant ‘ luxuries.’ 
With her own machine she could afford 
a plant to put in her attic window, and 
a rosebud for her breast. 

“She loved flowers, and she wore 
them often, tucked in her bodice, after 
the Magasins du Louvre closed—the 
clerk used to hurry to meet the little 
typist on her way home. Yet she told 
me once that her love for them had 
come very late ; for years the sight of all 
flowers had saddened her. She had 
been born on that melancholy boulevard 
that leads to the cemetery of Pére La 
Chaise, that quarter of it where one sees 
exposed for sale nothing but floral 
tokens for the mourners—nothing to 
right and left but mountains of arti- 
ficial wreaths, and drear chrysanthe- 
mums in stiff white paper cones. Asa 
child she had thought that flowers were 
grown only for graves. 

‘“T recall the courtship in all seasons, 
and always in the streets—when the 
trees were brown and the light faded 
while we walked, and when the trees 
had whitened and the lamps were 
shining, and when the trees grew green 
and we walked in sunlight. It was in 
the streets that we fell in love—in the 
streets that I asked her if she would 
marry me. 

“We were on the Quai des Orfévres 
one Sunday afternoon in summer. I 
had meant to wait till we were in the 
Garden of the Tuileries, but we had 
stopped to look at the river, and—I can 
see it all now, the barge folk’s washing 
hanging out to bleach, and a woman 
knitting among the geraniums on a 
deck! There was a little fishing-tackle 
shop, I remember, called ‘Au Bon 
Pécheur,’ and a poodle and a Persian cat 
were basking together on the doorstep. 
Our hands just touched, because of the 
people passing, and then we went on to 
the Tuileries, and talked. And before 
we seemed to have said much, night had 
fallen ; a concert had begun, and away 
in the distance someone was playing 
a violin. ‘Why,’ I exclaimed, ‘ I've 
given you no dinner!’ She laughed ; 
she hadn’t been hungry, either. No 
millionaires have ever dined more 
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merrily at Armenonville than we, for a 
hundred sous at a little table on a 
sidewalk ! 

“She said, ‘ When I am your wife, I 
shall typewrite all your plays for you, 
Maurice—perhaps that will bring you 
luck!’ And by and by, when we came 
to the Magasins du Louvre, she pointed 
to the Comédie-Frangaise : ‘ You haven’t 
to travel far to reach it, dearest,’ 
she smiled; ‘we'll cross the road to- 
gether ! ’ 

“How sweet she looked in the 
wedding-frock that she had stitched ! 
How proud I was of her! Our ménage 
was two rooms on the left bank, and in 
the evening, in our tiny salon on the 
sixth floor, her devoted hands clattered 
away my manuscript on her machine 
till I kissed and held them prisoners. 
Didn’t she work hard enough all day 
for strangers, poor child—my salary 
was too small to liberate her! ‘ You 
are jealous,’ she would say gaily, 
‘ because I write your dialogue so much 
faster than you!’ And often I wished 
that I could create a scene as rapidly as 
she typewrote it! But we had our 
holiday evenings, also, when we built 
castles-in-the-air, and chose the furni- 
ture for them. I had brought home 
from the Magasins one of the diaries 
that they issue annually. It contained 
plans of the theatres—it always does— 
and, perched on my knee, she pictured 
a play of mine at each of them in turn, 
and the house rocking with applause. 
And then we pencilled the private box 
we'd have, and drove, in fancy and our 
automobile, to sit there grandly on the 
hundredth night. 

‘We spent many hours in selecting 
the presents that I would have made to 
her if I could. One of the things she 
wanted was, of course, a theatre bag, 
‘the prettiest that you can pretend ! ’ 
and I pretended a beauty for her in rose 
brocade—and inside I put the daintiest 
enamelled opera-glasses that the Rue de 
la Paix could show, and a fan of 
Brussels point, and a Brussels-point 
handkerchief, and a quaint gold bon- 
bonniére with sugared violets in it. I 
remember she threw her arms round my 
neck as ecstatically as if the things were 
really there! We were, at the time, 
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eating stale bread, with a stick of 
chocolate apiece, for supper.”’ 


The dramatist sat silent, his eyes 
grown wide. I think that for a moment 
he had forgotten his new, desirable 
house and the antiques on the mantel- 
piece, that he was back in a girl’s arms 
in the room on a sixth floor. Under the 
window, his wife had ceased to play at 
horses, and was swinging their son, in- 
stead; the child’s delight was boisterous. 

She called up to us now: “ Are we 
a nuisance, messieurs ? Shall we go to 
the nursery ? ”’ 

“No, no,” cried Aribaud, starting, 
‘not at all; we are doing nothing. 
Continue, mon ange, continue! ”’ 


“What a heaven opened,” he went 
on, turning to me, “‘ when I had a piece 
taken at last! As long as I live I shall 
think of the morning that letter came, 
our reading it together, half dressed, 
and crying with joy—she was making 
the coffee for breakfast. And yet, even 
when the contract was signed, it some- 
times seemed incredible. I used to 
dream that it had happened, and dream 
that I was dreaming—that I was to 
wake and find it wasn’t true. And 
then, the eternity of delay, the post- 
ponements, one after another. And 
when we felt worn out with waiting, the 
night that we jolted to the show in an 
omnibus, and sat breathless in the 
fauteuils de balcon! I remember the 
first laugh that the audience gave, her 
clutching my hand ; and how she clung 
to me, sobbing and comforting, when 
we got home, and knew that the piece 
had failed. 

“T had a short run the next autumn 
with Successeur de Son Pére, but my 
first hit, of course, was Les Huit Jours 
de Léonie. When that was produced, 
the fees came tumbling in. 

““How dazed we were at the begin- 
ning! And how important we felt to 
be taking a flat, and going to a bureau 
de placement to engage a servant! We 
were like children playing with a doll’s- 
house! The change was marvellous ; 
and when I received an invitation from 
somebody or other who had been un- 
approachable only a year ago, what 
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exultance to see me go! The invita- 
tions to the author, you understand, 
did not always include his wife, and, 
unfortunately, those that ignored her 
were often those that it would have 
been unwise for me to decline. I found 
that rather pathetic; we had hoped 
together for so long, and now that 
success had come she wasn’t getting 
her fair half of the fun. An elaborate 
evening gown that we had _ hurried 
expectantly to order for her was not 
needed, after all—it was out of fashion 
before she wore it. Still, as I say, she 
exulted to see me go—at first. And 
later—— Well, when I insisted on a re- 
fusal because she had not been asked, it 
grieved her that I neglected opportuni- 
ties for her sake ; and when I consented 
to go without her she was, not un- 
naturally, dull. 

“ It was not very lively for her in the 
daytime, either. When my duties as a 
clerk had taken me from her, she, too, 
had had employment, but now, of 
course, her berth had been resigned, and 
while I wrote all day upstairs, she was 
alone. She was not used to leisure, all 
her life she had worked. We had no 
child to claim her time, to occupy her 
thoughts and yield the joys and in- 
terests of maternity. Though she en- 
deavoured to create distractions for 
herself, the flat we had been so proud of 
was rather dreary for her after its 
novelty faded. She sighed in it oftener 
than she laughed. 

“The very few women that she met 
were actresses, who talked of nothing 
but their careers—their genius, their 
wrongs, and their Press-notices. What 
companion could she find among them, 
even had I wished her to seek their com- 
panionship ? And the men who came 
to us also talked ‘ shop’ continuously, 
and directed themselves chiefly to me. 
No doubt they would have had enough, 
and too much, to say to her had I been 
absent, but, as it was, they often ap- 
peared to forget that she was there. As 
time went on, too, the theatre made 
more and more demands upon me—a 
comedy in rehearsal while another was 
being written, the telephone bell always 
ringing to call me away just when I had 
arranged to take a half-holiday with 
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her ! She grew bored, restless. She was 
nervy with solitude, and chagrined at 
feeling herself insignificant. She told 
me one day that she wanted me to put 
her on the stage ! 

“Mon Dieu! To begin with, she 
had no gift for the stage—and if she had 
been ever so clever, did I want to see 
her there! I was aghast. 

“*But, mignonne, I said, ‘what 
makes you think, all of a sudden, you 
could act? Leaving everything else 
aside, what reason is there to suppose 
you would succeed ? You have had no 
experience, you have never even shown 
the slightest tendency towards it !’ 

“““T want something to do,’ she said. 

““ But,’ I said, ‘ that isn’t enough ! 
And besides, you would not like it at 
all—you would find it odious. You sit 
in a box and you see a celebrated 
woman bringing the house down, and to 
be an actress looks to you very fine. 
But she has been half a lifetime arriving 
at celebrity—there is nothing fine about 
the journey to it ; you would feel that 
you had given up a good deal, I assure 
you—a dramatist’s wife in the box is 
a much more dignified figure than a 
dramatist’s wife rehearsing a trivial 
part, and being corrected by the stage- 
manager.’ 

““T did not mean trivial parts,’ she 
said disconsolately, and I realised for 
the first time that she had been dream- 
ing of a début in the principal role! 
But she let the discussion drop, and I 
half thought I had convinced her. 

‘““T was very much mistaken. A few 
weeks later she referred to it again, and 
more urgently. She seemed to imagine 
that her project was quite a simple 
matter for me to arrange. ‘ What you 
say about trivial parts is perfectly true,’ 
she acknowledged, with an air of being 
extremely reasonable, ‘ but in one of 
your own pieces you could easily get 
me Lead. Everybody wants plays from 
you now; you would only have to say 
that you wished me to be engaged. Of 
course, I should study; I could go toa 
professor of diction and take lessons.’ 

“Well, I tried to explain the com- 
mercial aspect of the case toher! I told 
her that, for one thing, the managers 
would see my plays in Jericho before 
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they agreed to entrust the leading part 
to a novice. And I told her that, 
supposing for an instant I did find a 
manager reckless enough to consent, I 
should be ruining my own property. 

““* Ah,’ she said, ‘ you make up your 
mind in advance that I have no drama- 
tic instinct ?’ 

“TI said: ‘It is not even a question 
whether you have any dramatic in- 
stinct. It is enough that you haven’t 
any renown. For me to put up a play 
with an absolutely unknown name, in- 
stead of a star’s, would be asking for 
a failure.’ 

““Tf I were billed as ‘‘ Madame 
Aribaud ”’ the name would not be un- 
known,’ she argued. 

““*“Whether you were billed as 
“Madame Aribaud,” or as anybody 
else,’ I said, ‘ the point would be how 
good you were in the part. The public 
would not pay to see an indifferent per- 
formance because you were Madame 
Aribaud.’ 

“* Ah, then you admit it—that is it, 
after all!’ she cried; ‘ you declare be- 
forehand that I have no ability. Why 
should you say such a thing? It isn’t 
right of you!’ 

“T said: ‘I declare beforehand that 
you have had no training! I declare 
beforehand that you could not master 
in a few weeks or months a technique 
that other women acquire only after 
years. And on top of all that, I declare 
that I don’t want to see you in the pro- 
fession.’ 

““The days are longer than they 
used to be; I want something to do!’ 
she insisted. 

“Oh, I understood! But I need 
hardly tell you that this fever of hers 
didn’t make for bliss! The theatre 
became a bone of contention between 
us—the position that I had dreamed of 
and yearned for was dividing me from 
my wife. It got worse every year. I 
no longer dared to mention business in 
my home. We were on affectionate 
terms only in the hours when the 
theatre was forgotten. One day I 
would hold her in my arms, and on 
the next some chance allusion would 
estrange us. If I happened to come 


across a little actress who was suitable 
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to a more conspicuous part than those 
that she had had, my casting her for 
it was a domestic tragedy—I ‘ made 
opportunities for every woman but 
one !’ 

“The aunt at Sévres also had some- 
thing tosay! She had managed to get 
on a semi-friendly footing with us when 
Les Huit Jours de Léonte was running, 
and now she had the effrontery to take 
the tone of a mother-in-law with me. 
She ‘ knew I was devoted to her niece, 
but I was not being fair to her—I ought 
to realise that she had a right to a 
career, too!’ What audacity !—a wo- 
man who had given nothing but phrases 
when her niece was penniless! I did 
not wrap my answer up in silver paper, 
and I fancy the aunt’s influence was 
responsible for a good deal—I think she 
revenged herself by offering all the en- 
couragement possible behind my back. 

‘“ Anyhow, my wife announced to me 
at last that she had determined to go 
her own road without my help! 

“It was as if she had struck me! 

“She meant to seek an opening in 
some minor company in the provinces— 
in the obscurest of the thédtres ambu- 
lants, if she could do no better. It 
sounded so mad that at first I could 
hardly believe she was in earnest. The 
doggedness of her air soon convinced 
me ; I would have welcomed the wildest 
hysteria in preference. Since I refused 
to further her ambition, she must resign 
herself to beginningin the humblest way, 
she told me quietly ; she ‘ regretted to 
defy my wishes, but she was a woman, 
and I had been wrong to expect from 
her the blind obedience of a child—she 
could not consent to remain a nonentity 
any longer!’ She dumbfounded me. 
It meant actual separation, it meant the 
end of our life together—and she was 
telling me this composedly, coolly, as if 
our life together were the merest trifle 
compared with the fascination of the 
footlights! I cursed the footlights and 
the day I first wrote for them. I swear 
I wished myself back in the Magasins 
du Louvre! My excitement was so 
violent that I could not articulate; I 
stuttered and stood mute. 

‘‘ There is one course that never fails 
to remedy marital unhappiness and 
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bring husband and wife together again 
—on the stage. It is when he leads her 
to an ottoman, and, standing a step or 
two behind her, proceeds with tender 
gravity to recite a catalogue of her de- 
fects. He contrasts them pathetically 
with the virtues that endeared her to 
him in the springtime of their union— 
and the wife, moved to tears, imme- 
diately and for ever afterwards becomes 
the girl that she used to be. The 
situation is pretty, it is popular, and it 
is quite untrue, for in real life one 
cannot recreate a character by making 
a speech to it. However, I was a 
dramatist and more credulous than I am 
now, and I tried! 

“For days I pondered what I should 
say. Arguments were plentiful, but 
the problem was how to present them 
forcefully enough to show her the wild- 
ness of her plan and yet gently enough 
to avoid incensing her. Our future 
hung upon the scene, and I prayed to 
Heaven that not a tactless word should 
escape me. I knew that we had reached 
thecrisis, that amistaken adjective, even 
an impatient gesture, might be fatal. I 
considered and reconsidered that appeal 
with more tireless fervour than any 
lines that I have ever put into the 
mouth of a ‘leading man.’ I thought 
about it so much that sometimes I was 
enraged to find the things I meant to 
say falling mentally into sentences too 
rhythmic and rounded, as if I had in- 
deed been writing for the stage, and I 
damned my métier anew! You are an 
author yourself, my friend—you should 
understand ? I longed to open my 
heart to her with all simplicity—never 
had any one sought to pour his heart out 
more earnestly, more freely, more un- 
affectedly than I—and it seemed to me 
in these moments that the artifices of the 
theatre were fighting against me to the 
very end. 

“ Enfin, the opportunity came. She 
sat down on the couch—the ottoman of 
the stage situation—and I began to 
speak, with all the tenderness and 
gravity of the stage husband. Struggle 


as I would to banish the thought, I 
could not help being conscious of our 
resemblance to the hero and heroine of 
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a thousand comedies in the last act! I 
say that I ‘ began ’ to speak, and that I 
felt constrained by a shoal of theatrical 
reminiscences, but our likeness to the 
hero and heroine was brief. She in- 
terrupted me, she defied the dramatic 
convention. In lieu of being moved to 
tears, she replied with a world of dignity 
that the faults were mine. She advised 
me, for my own sake, to try to attain a 
more unselfish view. With a flow of 
impromptu eloquence that I envied, she 
warned me that, though I was not 
intentionally unjust, I was allowing 
prejudice and egotism to warp my 
better nature. Before I knew what had 
happened, I stood listening to a homily. 
The situation that meant my last hope 
had come out upside down !” 


Aribaud paused again. On the little 
lawn the child had left the swing, the 
most devoted of wives and mothers 
was playing chat perché with him now. 
They made a pretty picture, but my 
thoughts were with her predecessor ; I 
was mourning the love story that had 
begun like an idyll, and that seemed to 
have had so bad an end. 

The man’s voice brought me back. 
“Yes, the infallible situation had 
failed !’’ he repeated. ‘‘ What do you 
suppose was the sequel ? ” 

““T suppose,”’ I sighed, ‘‘ she had her 
way?” 

“No,” said Aribaud ; “ she had her— 
baby!” He waved a triumphant hand 
towards the garden. ‘‘ And from the 
first promise of that God-sent gift, the 
glamour of the theatre faded from her 
mind and she talked only of her home. 
She became another woman—I called 
her my ‘ second wife!’ From that day 
to this we have been as happy together 
as you see us now.” 

My exclamation was cut short by the 
hostess whose history I had _ been 
hearing. 

“ Are you men really sure we aren't 
laughing too much for you ? ”’ she pealed 
up to us again. 

“Sure, sure! It is well—it is as it 
should be—we come to join you,” 
shouted Aribaud. ‘“ Laugh- loud, my 
love—laugh on!” 


LEONARD MERRICK. 
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in Personality 





By ‘T. P.O’ Connor. PLP. 





is 
nothing 
that I 
haveever 
seen like 
Port 
Sunlight. 
It ismore 
than a 
quarter 
of a cen- 
tury 
since I 
I have been there many 
I am always glad to get 
there again. It is one of those places 
that inspire you with a certain 
nostalgia—the feeling, if you have not 
seen it for a long time, that somehow 
or other you want to see it again. 

Let me try to give just a rapid 
and impressionist view of the’ place. 
And first you are surprised by finding 
that a place which is engaged in the 
manufacture of soap—a necessary but 
not essentially an esthetic occupation 
—should present to you such a first 
impression. 


Shr ys 
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saw it first. 
times since ; 


Village 
Beautiful 


The 


For a while you may forget all about 
big stacks, large vats, gigantic and noisy 
mac hinery ; all the rumblings, and the 
thunder, the dust and the oil and the 
blackening coal of a factory ; you may 
even for a while imagine that these things 
have no existence even in the remote 
distance ; you might well imagine that 
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you had suddenly dropped upon a quiet 
and beautiful village, where a feudal 
lord, with poetic tendencies, artistic 
taste and a paternal disposition, had 
resolved to create a village beautiful 


for hiss tenants and dependants. Or 
perhaps you might have the other 





idea—that you had got to one of those 
settlements such as they used to have 
in the United States when they and 
the worid were young; and Utopian 
writers and other dreamers found em- 
bodiment for their ideas in some Com- 
munistic settlement after the fashion of 
the Shakers or the Socialists of New 
England. 


F lowers on every 


Window-sill 


You pass through street after street 
of red-brick villas with little plots of 
grass in front of them, with flowers on 
every window-sill. Though there are 
miles of those lovely villas, you realise 
that they are free from that deadly 
monotony which adds a new gloom to 
so many of the streets of Northern 
England, and to the suburbs of London. 
Each villa is, in some way or other, 
of a different pattern from the other. 
Now and then you come across a villa 
which has such an old-world air, with 
timber interspersed among the red- 
brick front, that you somehow or 
other think of Shakespeare and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and people the place 
with some of the peasants and roysterers 
that live in the great dramatist’s pages. 
This, you say to yourself, is a garden 
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city, where only people live who have 
left their business behind them, in the 
roaring and remote streets of a city. 


ike a Uni- 


versity Town 


You pass along and you come across 
other marvels, still unsuggestive of 
the real purpose and starting-point of 
this city. You see a pretty school, 
and children pass in and out who are 
apparently engaged only in learning 
their lessons. Then you imagine you 
are in a University town or a town 
with some big educational foundations 
which attract parents of modest means 
and of large families, such as Bedford 
or some such town. 

This impression is increased when 
you are next confronted by a fine 
library where you can find most books 
of reference. It is deepened further 
by coming to a gigantic hall which is 
evidently intended for public meetings 
and popular lectures, as indeed it is. 
And then you notice a beautiful church, 
spacious, graceful and severely simple, 
though a gem of artistic construction 
and suggestion. You are evidently in 
a University or school-centre. 


Bie 


But you are not. By-and-by you 
catch sight of the big stacks, you make 
your way to huge buildings where gi- 
gantic vats are steaming; you enter 
vast halls where goods are piled up in 
boxes innumerable; you see troops 
of girls engaged in packing, you look 
down from a big desk in another 
building, on a great army of clerks, 
accountants, typists, enough in itself 
to suggest the gigantic business of some 
mammoth auditor. It all comes from 
soap. This is not a factory. It is a 
great town, self-centred, almost self- 
absorbed, an imperium in imperio— 
something belonging to our national 
life, and yet a little outside of it, 
remote from it, different from it. 
There are other mighty industries in 
the country, but where is there one 
like this, not merely in size but in 
purpose and accomplishment ? 


Stacks and 
Steaming Vats 
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Big as is the business, the man 
behind it is bigger. And yet this tre- 
mendous achievement was to a certain 
extent the result of an accident—so far 
as anything may be described as 
accidental which is the direct and 
almost inevitable outcome of a wonder- 
ful personality and creative force. 

William Hesketh Lever was born in 
Bolton, and his father was at the time 
a grocer in that town. At sixteen the 
boy entered his father’s shop, and at 
once was brought in contact with the 
article that was to make his fortune 
and to eventuate in extraordinary and 
far-reaching results. For his first task 
was to cut and wrap soap. 

At twenty he already felt the impulse 
for bigger things, and asked his father 
to lift him out of the work of an office, 
which could be done easily by any 
clerk for a small salary, and to let 
him try his fortunes on the road as a 
commercial traveller. 


Maetried at 


Twenty-two 


At twenty-two years of age he was 
married, and had to face the future 
of providing for a wife and family. 
And one afternoon at half-past three 
o’clock—even the hour of this re- 
markable episode has to be reckoned 
with, for it was a potent influence in 
bringing about the gigantic results— 
Sir W. H. Lever found himself with his 
work done in a village called Hind- 
ley, which lies between Bolton and 
Wigan. 

Sir William Lever has always had 
a miser’s regard for the value of 
every moment of time. He began to 
ask himself whether he should return 
to Bolton, which he could reach by 
a quarter to four, and be done with 
work for the day. But he resolved 
that a precious hour and a _ half 
should not be wasted, so he drove on 
to Ince, the next village. There he 
began seeking orders, and he got some, 
and then he began to make a regular 
visit to Ince. And when one day 
he found his work at Ince done earlier 
than he had expected, he took it into 
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his head that he might take a little 
trip on to Wigan. 

Momentous 


A Trip to Wigan 

And that trip to Wigan started him 
on the strange and wondrous career 
which he has since achieved. For at 
Wigan, with that quick eye for calcula- 
tion which is one of his gifts, he began 
to ask himself whether it was not bad 
business to be carrying his stuff from 
Liverpool first through Wigan to Bolton 
and afterwards back at additional 
freight to Wigan. Why not have a place 
at Wigan instead, and save this un- 
necessary cost ? 

And just as this germentered his head, 
he heard of a wholesale grocery business 
which, from one cause or another, was 
not doing well. He bought the business, 
and soon was doing so well that he 
gave up his house in Bolton, took a 
house—the rent was forty pounds a 
year—and soon had a bigger business 
in Wigan than ever he had in Bolton. 

H-» he went 
into Soap 

But he was a grocer still, and he was 
now thirty-five years of age. And then 
he says, in words which sound strange 
to-day, “‘I thought I would go into 
soap.” He thought of going into soap, 
just as if it were a passing fancy in a 
vague, toneless dream! And in even 
stranger words he tries to account for 
this idea—which now seems so natural 
and so inevitable. And this is the 
strange explanation. ‘“‘ Why I thought 
of soap more than anything else, I do 
not know, except that wrapping soap 
was my first occupation when I went 
into the grocery business ! ”’ 

He found at that very moment there 
was a small soap-works in Wigan which 
was not doing well, mainly owing to bad 
business methods. He bought the 
works, and in January 1886 he began 
his career as a soap-manufacturer. He 
had realised at an early period the 
great part which judicious advertising 
could play in a modern business. But 
he was modest and cautious. 

First 


Hi 
Contract 


His first contract was with two railway 


H. 
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companies, to each of which he gave an 
order for twenty-five pounds’ worth of 
advertising per annum. But he spent 
the money so judiciously and worded 
the advertisement so well that some 
of his competitors gave him credit 
for spending several thousands of 
pounds. I think I remember to have 
seen that primordial advertisement about 
that very time on a visit to Liverpool. 

Then as the business grew Sir W. Lever 
looked for new land, and walking along 
the banks of the Mersey he came across 
the wild bit of field on which are now 
the Port Sunlight works, saw at a 
glance its immense convenience on 
account of its being on the water. 
He had some trouble in getting the 
land, for there were several owners, 
but he did get the land, built the 
works, which were small enough when 
I saw them in the ’eighties, and are 
now the gigantic place I have attempted 
to make the reader realise. 

And I sum up that part of Sir William 
Lever’s story in his own words: “If I 
had not gone on to Ince that afternoon to 
make good use of that hour and a half I 
should never have had the Ince journey; 
if I had not taken that Ince journey 
I should never have had the Wigan 
business ; if I had not had the Wigan 
business I should never have had the 
experience that led me into soap... .. 
I have mentioned it because, in the 
future, which is coming your way, if 
you have a spare hour and a half you 
never know what it may lead up to.” 


The Keynote 
of Character 


In these words you have the keynote 
to the man’s character. I have known 
many energetic men in my life ; I have 
known many men who value time, but 
I have never known so energetic a 
man as Sir William Lever, or one who 
puts so much into the day. His charac- 
ter is written in his face. The features 
of Sir William Lever are clear-cut. He 
has a small and delicate nose. The 
mouth is firm and compressed, and the 
eyes are blue, bright, observant, and 
give an impression of immense force of 
will and temperament. He is a man of 
iron, both physically and mentally, and 
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if he have any weaknesses, nobody has_ ofit all? So far as personal enjoyment 


yet found out the weak spot. If it were 
not for the smile, the face might some- 
times look even stern, but the smile 
reveals the other side. 

There are, indeed, two sides to his 
character. He is at once adamant and 
softness. In business he works out 
everything to the smallest detail. He 
drives his bargain with inflexible busi- 
ness hardness, he is unyielding even to 
the smallest point. But on the other 
side of him there is the overflowing 
milk of human-kindness. Everywhere 
in his work you can see the proofs 
of his ardent love of humanity. And 
parks, playgrounds, hospitals, endowed 
with almost extravagant generosity, are 
the monuments of his love and care for 
his fellow-men, and especially for those 
who suffer. 


The Institutions of 
Port Sunlight 


But nothing would annoy or even 
wound him more than to suggest 
that this garden city and all the other 
institutions of Port Sunlight are due 
to mere philanthropy. He puts his 
whole gospel in these words : “‘ Business 
means the production of goods with the 
minimum of expense and of the highest 
quality, in order to sell these goods in 
the open market of the world against all 
competitors who may be producing 
similar goods. . . . This is the only basis 
upon which business can be done. 
There is no room for philanthropy in 
business.”” But after he has stated 
this gospel in crude and irrefutable 
terms, Sir William Lever goes on to 
show how consideration to the worker 
means good business—means, in the 
end, the cheapest production. “ If,” 
he says, “we build houses and great 
factories which are airy ; if we arrange 
for medical attendance in case of 
accident ; if we provide rest-rooms to 
cope with instances of temporary in- 
disposition on the part of the work-girl ; 

. it must be that they are able to 
produce a better and a cheaper soap 
than would be possible in the absence 
of such features.” 

What does this man himself get out 





in the ordinary acceptation of these 
words goes, I should say very little. He 
is a teetotaler; he made a bet with a 
friend some years ago as to which would 
recommence smoking first, and neither 
has yet won the bet. He takes high 
tea and his supper is a Welsh rarebit. 
It is only the remonstrances of relatives 
and friends that have compelled him 
to wear anything but a suit of very old 
tweed. 
Or of the happiest 
°o men 

But he is one of the happiest of men. 
He declares that business is the real 
happiness, and he never ceases to be at 
business. He travels by night as often 
as byday. No journey across the world 
seems to strike him as more than a 
pleasant excursion. One day it is to the 
far Pacific, another to the United States, 
another to the Congo. When he is in 
England, there is scarcely a night of his 
life at which he is not at some meeting, 
for political, philanthropic or other such 
purposes. He comes always prepared 
with his notes scribbled down during 
the evening. He fulfils every engage- 
ment, small or big, with absolutely the 
same scruple. I have known him 
travel up to London for a small dinner, 
although he had to go back that night 
a long journey by train. He gets up 
at five or six o'clock in the morning, he 
goes to bed, if at home, at ten. He 
never takes a holiday, though probably 
he would say himself that all his life was 
a holiday. 

The Soap-Manufacturer 
as Connoisseur 

There is another side to his life which 
must be mentioned. He has an ex- 
traordinary appreciation of art. In 
his two houses—one at Thornton 
Haugh in Cheshire, near his works, and 
the other at Hampstead, there are 
priceless treasures of pictures and of 
vertu. And I have heard those who 
understand these things rave over 
some of them as unexampled specimens 
of their kind. Finally, he is a keen and 
active politician, genial in his words, 
but adamantine in his convictions. 
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HERE are thrushes and finches 
in an English coppice. 


All the May night the night- 





ingales are never still. 






My heart turns and tosses on its 






bed of poppies, 
Desolate for the blackbird by an 
Irish hill. ° 







a weer are the English fields, dappled with 


blossom, 






The fine stacks of hay and corn are up to 














the eaves. 
Sure, why would it trouble me, the heart in 
my bosom, 
For a lone field in Ireland where the peewit 
grieves ? 


Oe and pleasant is an English garden ; 
In the happy orchards the fruit hangs red. 
Still through the scented night my heart knew its burden 
And through the golden day, if naught was said. 


Rae the homesteads in an English country, 
Neither change nor ruin there as time goes by. 
In a bower of roses, my heart keeping sentry 
Cried for its own country with a lonesome cry. 





KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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CHAPTER V 
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XT day, oh, joy of 
joys! Barbara and 
Anthony met once 
more after some fif- 
teen months of sepa- 
ration. Anthony was 
now in his twenty- 


fourth year, a fine 
young man with well-cut features, 
brown eyes and a pleasant smile. 


Muscularly, too, he was very strong, as 
was shown by his athletic record at 
Cambridge. Whether this strength ex- 
tended to his constitution was another 
matter. Mrs. Walrond, noticing his 
unvarying colour, which she thought 
unduly high, and the _ transparent 
character of his skin, spoke to her 
husband upon the matter. 

In his turn Septimus spoke to the old 
local doctor, who shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked that the Arnotts had 
been delicate for generations—“‘ lungy,”’ 
he called it. Noticing that Mr. Wal- 
rond looked serious, and knowing some- 


thing of how matters stood between 
Anthony and Barbara, he hastened to 
add that so far as he knew there was no 
cause for alarm, and that if he were 
moderately careful he thought that 
Anthony might live to eighty. ‘ But 
it is otherwise with his brother,” he 


added significantly, ‘“‘and, for the 
matter of that, with the old man 
also.”’ 


Then he went away, and there was 
something in the manner of his going 
which seemed to suggest that he did 
not wish to continue the conversation. 

From Anthony, however, Barbara 
soon learned the truth as to his brother. 
His lungs were gone, for the chill he 
took in the Crimea had settled on them, 
and now there was left to him but a 
little time to live. This was sad news, 
and marred the happiness of their 
meeting, since both of them were far 
too unworldly to consider its effect 
upon their own prospects, or that it 
would make easy that which had 
hitherto seemed almost impossible. 

‘‘ Are you nursing him ? ”’ she asked. 

““Yes, more or less. I took him to 


* Part I of this story appeared in the March issue, of which copies may be obtained by 
ordering from a newsagent. 
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the south of England for two months, 
but it did no good.” 

“T am glad the thing is not catch- 
ing,” she remarked, glancing at him. 

“Oh no,” he replied carelessly ; “I 
never heard that it was catching, 
though some people say it runs in 
families. I hope not, I am sure, as the 
poor old chap insists upon my sleeping 
in his room whenever I am at home, as 
we used to do when we were boys.”’ 

Then their talk wandered elsewhere, 
for they had so much to say to each 
other that it seemed doubtful if they 
would ever get to the end of it all. 
Anthony was particularly anxious to 
learn what blessed circumstance had 
caused Barbara’s sudden reappearance 
at Eastwich. She fenced for a while, 
then told him all the truth. 

“So you gave up this brilliant 
marriage for me, a fellow with scarcely 
4 halfpenny and very few prospects,” 
he exclaimed, staring at her. 

“Of course. What would you have 
expected me to do—marry one man 
while I love another? As for the rest 
it must take its chance.’’ And while the 
words were on her lips, for the first 
time it came into Barbara’s mind that 
perhaps Anthony had no need to 
trouble about his worldly fortunes. 
For if it were indeed true that Captain 
Arnott was doomed, who else would 
succeed to the estate ? 

“IT think you are an angel,” he said, 
still overcome by this wondrous in- 
stance of fidelity and of courage in the 
face of Lady Thompson’s anger. 

“ Tf I had done anything else, I think, 
Anthony, that you might very well 
have called me—whatever is the re- 
verse of an angel.” 

And thus the links of their perfect 
love were drawn even closer than 
before. 


Only three days later Mr. Walrond 
was summoned hastily to the Hall. 
When he returned from his ministra- 
tions it was to announce in a sad voice 
that Captain Arnott was sinking fast. 
Before the following morning he was 
dead. 

A month or so after the grave had 
closed over Captain Arnott the engage- 
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ment of Anthony and Barbara was 
formally announced, and by the express 
wish of Mr. Arnott. The old gentle- 
man had for years been partially 
paralysed and in a delicate state of 
health, which the sad loss of his elder 
son had done much to render worse. 
He sent for Barbara, whom he had 
known from her childhood, and told her 
that the sooner she and Anthony were 
married, the better he would be pleased. 

“You see, my dear,” he added, “I 
do not wish the old name to die out 
after we have been in this place for 
three hundred years, and you Walronds 
are a healthy stock, which is more than 
we can say now. Worn out, I suppose, 
worn out! In fact,” he went on, 
looking at her sharply, “ it is for you to 
consider whether you care to take the 
risks of coming into this family, for, 
whatever the doctors may or may not 
say, I think it my duty to tell you 
straight out that in my opinion there 
is some risk.” 

“Tf so, I do not fear it, Mr. Arnott, 
and I hope you will not put any such 
idea into Anthony’s head, for if you do 
he might refuse to marry me, and that 
would break my heart.”’ 

“No, I dare say you do not fear it, 
but there are other—well, things must 
take their course. If we were always 
thinking of the future no one would 
dare to stir.”’ 

Then he told her that when he first 
heard of their mutual attachment he 
had been much disturbed, as he did not 
see how they were to marry. “ But 
poor George’s death has changed all 
that,” he said, “since now Anthony 
will get the estate, which is practically 
the only property we have, and it ought 
always to produce enough to keep you 
going, and to maintain the place in a 
modest way.” 

Lastly he presented her with a 
valuable set of diamonds that had be- 
longed to his mother, saying he might 
not be alive to do so when the time of 
her marriage came, and dismissed her 
with his blessing. 

In due course all these tidings, in- 
cluding that of the diamunds, came to 
the ears of Aunt Thompson and 
wondrously softened that lady’s anger. 
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Indeed, she wrote to Barbara in very 
affectionate terms, to wish her every 
happiness, and say how glad she was to 
hear that she was settling herself so 
well in life. She added that she should 
make a point of being present at the 
wedding. A postscript informed her 
that Mr. Russell was about to be mar- 
ried to an Italian countess, a widow. 

Barbara’s wedding was fixed for 
October. At the beginning of that 
month, however, Anthony was seized 
with some unaccountable kind of 
illness in which coughing played a con- 
siderable part. So severe were its 
effects, that it was thought desirable 
to postpone the ceremony. The doctor 
ordered him away for a change of air. 
On the morning of his departure he 
spoke seriously to Barbara. 

““T don’t know what is the matter 
with me,” he said, ‘‘ and I don’t think 
it is very much at present. But, dear, 
I have a kind of presentiment that I 
am going to become an invalid. My 
strength is nothing like what it was, 
and at times it fails me in a most 
unaccountable manner. Barbara, it 
breaks my heart to say it, but I doubt 
whether you ought to marry me.” 

‘ Tf you were going to be a permanent 
invalid, which I do not believe for one 
moment,” answered Barbara steadily, 
“you would want a nurse; and who 
could nurse you so well as your wife ? 
Therefore, unless you have ceased tocare 
for me, I shall certainly marry you.” 

Then, as he seemed still to hesitate, 
she flung her arms about him and 
kissed him, which was an argument that 
he lacked strength to resist. 

A day or two afterwards her father 
also spoke to Barbara. “I don’t like 
this illness of Anthony’s, my dear. The 
doctor does not seem to understand it, 
or at any rate so he pretends, and says 
he has no doubt it will pass off. But I 
cannot help remembering the case of 
his brother George; also that of his 
mother before him. In short, Barbara, 
do you think—well, that it would be 
wise to marry him? I know that to 
break it off would be dreadful, but, you 
see, health is so very important.”’ 

Barbara turned on her father almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ Whose health ? ”’ she asked. 
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“If you mean mine, it is in no danger ; 
and if it were I should care nothing. 
What good would health be to me if [ 
lost Anthony, who is more to me than 
life ? But if you mean his health, then 
the greatest happiness I can have is to 
nurse him.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand, dear. 
you see, there might be—others.”’ 

“If so, father, they must run their 
risks as we do; that is, if there are any 
risks for them to run, which I doubt.” 

““[ dare say you are quite right, 
dear ; indeed, I feel almost sure that 
you are right, only I thought it my duty 
to mention the matter, which I hope 
you will forgive me for having done. 
And now I may tell you I have a letter 
from Anthony, saying that he is ever 
so much better, and asking if the 
fifteenth of November will suit us for 
the wedding.’’ 


But 


On the fifteenth of November, ac- 
cordingly, Anthony and Barbara were 
made man and wife by the bride's 
father with the assistance of the 
clergyman of the next parish. Owing 
to the recent death of the bridegroom’s 
brother, and the condition of Mr. 
Arnott’s health, the wedding was ex- 
tremely quiet. Still, in its way it was 
as charming as it was happy. All her 
five sisters acted as Barbara’s brides- 
maids, and many gathered in that 
church said they were the most beauti- 
ful bevy of maidens that ever had been 
seen. But if so, Barbara outshone 
them all, perhaps because of her jewels 
and fine clothes and the radiance on 
her lovely face. 

Anthony, who seemed to be quite well 
again, also looked extremely handsome, 
while Aunt Thompson, who by now 
had put off her mourning, shone in that 
dim church as the sun shines through a 
morning mist. 

In short, all went as merrily as it 
should, save that the bride’s mother 
seemed depressed and wept a little. 

This, said her sister to someone in a 
loud voice, was, in her opinion, nothing 
short of wicked. What business, she 
asked, has a woman with six portionless 
daughters, to cry because one of them 
is making a good marriage ?—“ though 
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it istrue,’’ she added, dropping her voice 
to a confidential whisper, ‘‘ that had 
Barbara chosen she might have made 
a better one. Yes, I don’t mind telling 
you she might have been a peeress, 
instead of the wife of a mere country 
squire.’ 

In truth, Mrs. Walrond was ill at ease 
about this marriage, why she did not 
quite know. Something in her heart 
seemed to tell her that her dear daugh- 
ter’s happiness would not be of long 
continuance. Bearing in mind _ his 
family history, she feared for Anthony’s 
health ; indeed, she feared a hundred 
things that she was quite unable to 
define. However, at the little break- 
fast which followed she seemed to 
recover her spirits and laughed as 
merrily as any one at the speech which 
Lady Thompson insisted upon making, 


in which she described Barbara as 
“her darling, beautiful and most 


accomplished niece, who indeed was 
almost her daughter.”’ 


CHAPTER VI 
PARTED 


HarD indeed would it be to find a 
happier marriage than that of Anthony 
and Barbara. They adored each other. 
Never a shadow came between them. 
Almost might it be said that their 
thoughts were one thought, and their 
hearts one heart. It is common to hear 
of twin souls, but how often are they to 
be met with in the actual experience of 
life? Here, however, they really might 
be found, or so it would seem. Had 
they been one ancient entity divided 
long ago by the workings of fate and 
now brought together once more 
through the power of an overmastering 
attraction, their union could not have 
been more complete. To the eye of the 
observer, and indeed to their own eyes, 
it showed neither seam nor flaw. They 
were one and indivisible. 

About such happiness as this there 
was something alarming, something 
ominous. Mrs. Walrond felt it from 
the first, and they, the two persons con- 
cerned, felt it also. 

“Our joy frightens me,” said An- 
thony to Barbara one day. “I feel 
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like that Persian monarch who threw 
his most treasured ring into the sea 
because he was too fortunate; you 
remember the sea refused the offering, 
for the royal cook found it in the 
mouth of a fish.” 

“Then, dear, he was doubly fortu- 
nate, for he made his sacrifice and kept 
his ring.” 

Anthony, seeing that Barbara had 
never heard the story and its ending, 
did not tell it to her, but she read some- 
thing of what was passing in his mind, 
as very often she had the power to do. 

“ Dearest,”” she said earnestly, “I 
know what you think. You think that 
such happiness as ours will not be 
allowed to last for long; that some- 
thing evil will overtake us. Well, it 
may be so, but if it is, at least we shall 
have had the happiness, which, having 
been, will remain for ever, a part of you, 
a part of me; a temple of our love not 
built with hands, in which we shall offer 
thanks eternally, here and beyond,”’ 
and she nodded towards the glory of 
the sunset sky, then turned and kissed 
him. 

As it chanced, that cruel, devouring 
sea which rages at the feet of all man- 
kind, was destined ere long to take the 
offering that was most precious to these 
two. Only this was flung to its waters 
not by their hands, but by that of Fate, 
nor did it return to them again. 

After their marriage Anthony and 
Barbara found a_ charming little 
Georgian house at Chelsea near to the 
river. The drawback to the dwelling 
was that it stood quite close'to a place 
of public entertainment called “ The 
Gardens,” very well known in those 
days as the nightly haunt of persons 
who were not always as respectable as 
they might have been. During their 
sojourn in London they never entered 
these Gardens, but often in the summer 
evenings they passed them when out 
for the walks which they took together, 
since Anthony spent most of his days 
at the Temple studying law in the 
chambers of a leading barrister. Thus 


their somewhat fantastic gateway be- 
came impressed upon Barbara’s mind, 
as did the character of the people who 
frequented them. 
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As, however, their proximity reduced 
the rent of their own and neighbouring 
houses by about one-half, personally 
they were grateful to these Gardens, 
since the noise of the bands and the 
dancing did not trouble them over- 
much, and those who danced could 
always be avoided. 

When they had been married nearly 
a year a little daughter was born to 
them, a sweet baby with violet eyes 
like those of Barbara. Now, indeed, 
their bliss was complete, but it was not 
fated that it should so remain, since 
the hungry sea took its sacrifice. The 
summer was very hot in London, and 
many children sickened there of some 
infantile complaint, among them their 
own. Like hundreds of others it died 
when only a few months old, and left 
them desolate. 

Perhaps Anthony was the more 
crushed of the two, since here Barbara’s 
vivid faith came to her aid. ‘“‘ We have 
only lost her for a while,’’ she said, 
choking back her tears as she laid some 
flowers on the little grave. ‘‘ We shall 
find her again; I know that we shall 
find her again, and meanwhile she will 
be happier than she could have been 
with us in this sad world.” 

Then they walked back home, push- 
ing their way through the painted 
crowds that were gathering at the gates 
of The Gardens, and listening to the 
strains of the gay music that jarred 
upon their ears. 


In due course, having been called to 
the Bar, Anthony entered the chambers 
of an eminent Common Law leader. 
Although his prospects were now 
good, and he was ere long likely to be 
independent of the profession, he was 
anxious to follow it, and make a name 
and fortune for himself. This indeed 
he would have found little difficulty 
in doing, since soon he showed that he 
had studied to good purpose; more- 
over, his gifts were decidedly forensic. 
He spoke well and without nervous- 
ness ; his memory was accurate, and 
his mind logical. Moreover, he had 
something of that imaginative and 
sympathetic power which brings an 
advocate success with juries. 
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Already he had been entrusted with 
a few cases which he held as “ devil ” 
for somebody else, when two events 
happened which between them brought 
his career asa lawyer toanend. Inthe 
November after the death of their baby, 
his father suddenly died. On receiving 
the news of his fatal illness Anthony 
hurried to Eastwich without even re- 
turing home to fetch a warm overcoat, 
and as a result took a severe cold. 
During the winter following the funeral 
this cold settled on his lungs. At last 
towards the spring the crisis came. 
He was taken seriously ill, and on his 
partial recovery several doctors held a 
consultation over him. Their verdict 
was that he must give up his profession, 
which fortunately now he was in a 
position to do, live in the country and 
as much in the open air as possible, 
spending the worst months of the winter 
either in the south of England, or in 
some warmer land. These grave and 
learned men told him outright that his 
lungs were seriously attacked, and that 
he must choose between following their 
advice and a speedy departure from 
the world. 

Anthony would have defied them, for 
that was his nature. He wished to go 
on with his work and take the risk. 
But Barbara persuaded him to obedi- 
ence. She said she agreed with him 
that the matter of his health was 
greatly exaggerated. At the same time 
she pointed out that as they were now 
very well off, she saw no reason why 
he should continue to slave at a pro- 
fession which might or might not bring 
him an adequate return fifteen or 
twenty years later. She added that 
personally she detested London, and 
would like nothing better than to live 
at Eastwich, near her own people. 
Also she showed him that his rather 
extensive estate needed personal atten- 
tion, and could be much improved in 
value if he were there to care for it. 

The end may be guessed: Anthony 
gave up the Bar and the house in 
Chelsea. After staying for the winter 
months at Torquay, where his health 
enormously improved, they moved 
to Eastwich during the following 
May. Here their welcome was warm 
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indeed, not only from the Rectory 
party, who rejoiced to have Barbara 
back among them, but from the entire 
neighbourhood, including the tenants 
and labourers on the property. 

The ensuing summer was one of the 
happiest of their married life. Anthony 
became so much better that Barbara 
began to believe he had thrown off his 
lung weakness. Certain repairs and 
rearrangements of the old Elizabethan 
house agreeably occupied their time, 
and, to crown all, in September Barbara 
gave birth to a son, an extraordinarily 
fine and vigorous child, red-haired, 
blue-eyed, and, so far as could be seen 
at that early age, entirely unlike either 
of his parents. 

The old doctor who ushered him into 
the world remarked that he had never 
seen a more splendid and perfect boy, 
nor one who appeared to possess a 
robuster constitution. 

In due course Mr. Walrond christened 
him by the name of Anthony, after his 
father, and a dinner was given to the 
tenants and labourers in honour of the 
event. 

That same month, there being a 
dearth of suitable men with an adequate 
knowledge of the law, Anthony, who 
already was a magistrate, though so 
young, was elected a deputy-chairman 
of Quarter Sessions for his county. 
This local honour pleased him very 
much, since now he knew that his legal 
education would not be wasted, and 
that he would have an opportunity of 
turning it to use as a judge of minor 
cases. 

Yet this grateful and consolatory 
appointment in the end brought him 
evil and not good. The first Quarter 
Sessions at which he was called upon to 
preside in one of the Courts fell in 
February, when he ought to have been 
out of the east of England. The 
calendar was heavy, and Anthony 
acquitted himself very well in the trial 
of some difficult cases, earning the 
compliments of all concerned. But on 
leaving the hot Court after a long day 
he caught a heavy cold, which awoke his 
latent complaint, and from that time 
forward he began to go downhill. 

Still, watched, fought against by 
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Barbara, its progress was slow. The 
winter months they spent in warmer 
climates, only residing in Eastwich 
from May to November. During the 
summer Anthony occupied himself on 
matters connected with the estate and 
principally with the cultivation of: the 
home farm. Indeed, as time went on 
and increasing weakness forced him to 
withdraw himself more and more from 
the world and its affairs, the interests 
of this farm loomed ever larger in his 
eyes, as largely indeed as though he 
depended upon it alone for his daily 
bread. Moreover, it brought him into 
touch with Nature, and now that they 
were so near to parting, his friendship 
with her grew very close. This was 
one of his troubles, that when he died 
and he knew that before very long he 
must die—even if he continued to live 
in some other form, he must bid fare- 
well to the Nature that he knew. 

Of course there was much of her, her 
cruel side, that he would rejoice to lose. 
He could scarcely conceive a future 
existence framed upon those lines of 
struggle which in its working involves 
pain and cruelty and death. Putting 
aside sport and its pleasures, which he 
had abandoned because of the suffering 
and extinction entailed upon the shot 
or hunted creatures, to him it seemed 
inexpressibly sad that even his honest 
farming operations, at least where the 
beasts were concerned, should always 
culminate in death. Why should the 
faithful horse be knocked on the head 
when it grew old, or the poor cow, as a 
reward for its long career of usefulness 
and profit? What relentless power 
had thus decreed ? In any higher life 
surely this decree would be rescinded, 
and of that side of Nature he had seen 
more than enough upon the earth. It 
was her gentler and harmless aspects 
from which he did not wish to part— 
from the flower and the fruit, from the 
springing blade and the ripened corn ; 
from the beauty that brooded over sea 
and land ; from the glory of the spread- 
ing firmament alive with light, and the 
winds which blew beneath it and the 
rain that washed the face of earth; 
from the majestic passage of the glitter- 
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fluences through the night. To bid 
farewell to such things as these would, 
to his mind, indeed be terrible. 

Once he said as much to Barbara, who 
thought a while and answered him: 
““Why should we be taken beyond all 
such things ? It seems scarcely reason- 
able. I know we have not much to go 
on, but did not the Christ speak of 
drinking the fruit of the vine ‘ new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom?’ There- 
fore surely there must be a growing 
plant that produces the fruit and a 
process directed by intelligence which 
turns it into wine. There must be 
husbandmen or farmers. There must 
be mansions or abiding-places also, for 
they are spoken of, and flowers and all 
things that are beautiful and useful ; 
a new earth indeed, but not one so 
different from the old as to be utterly 
unfamiliar.”’ 

Anthony said no more of the matter 
at this time, but it must have remained 
in his mind. At any rate, a month or 
two later when he woke up one morning 
he said to Barbara, ‘“ Will you laugh 
very much if I tell you of a dream that 
came to me last night—if it was a 
dream, for I seemed to be still awake ? ” 

“Why should I laugh at your 
dream ?” she asked, kissing him. “I 
often think that there is as much truth 
in dreams as in anything else. Tell it 
to me.”’ 

“T dreamed that I saw a mighty 
landscape which I knew was not of the 
earth. It came to me like a picture, 
and a great stillness brooded over it. 
At the back of this landscape stood a 
towering cliff of stern rock thousands 
of feet high. Set at intervals along the 
edge of the cliff were golden figures, 
mighty and immovable. Whether 
they were living guards or only statues 
I do not know, for I never came near to 
them. Here and there, miles apart, 
streams from the lands beyond poured 
over the edge of the cliff in cascades of 
foam that became raging torrents when 
they reached its lower slopes. One of 
these fed a lake which lay in a chasm 
on the slopes, and from either end of 
this lake flowed two rivers which 


seemed to be about twenty miles apart, 
as we should judge. 


They ran through 
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groves of cedars and great groups of 
forest trees not unlike enormous oaks 
and pines, and yet not the same. One 
river, that to the right if I looked 
towards the lake, was very broad, so 
broad that after it reached the plain 
and flowed slowly, great ships could 
have sailed upon it. The other, that 
to the left, was smaller and more rapid, 
but it also wandered away across the 
plain till my sight could follow it no 
farther. I observed that the broad, 
right-hand river evidently inundated 
its banks in seasons of flood, much as the 
Nile does, and that all along those 
banks were fields filled with rich crops, 
of what sort I do not know. The plain 
itself, which I take it was a kind of 
delta, the gift of the great river, was 
limitless. It stretched on and on, 
broken only by forests, along the edges 
of which moved many animals. 

“When first I saw this landscape it 
was suffused with a sweet and pearly 
light that came not from sun or moon 
or stars, but from a luminous body in 
shape like a folded fan, of which the 
handle rested on the earth. By de- 
grees this fan began to open ; I suppose 
that it was the hour of dawn. Its ribs 
of gorgeous light spread themselves 
from one side of heaven to the other 
and were joined together by webs of a 
thousand colours, of such stuff as the 
rainbow, only a hundred times more 
beautiful. The reflection from these 
rainbow webs lay upon the earth, 
divided by and sometimes mingled with 
those from the bars of light, and made 
it glorious. 

“All these things I saw from an 
eminence on which I stood, that rose 
between the rivers at the head of the 
plain. At length, overcome by the 
splendour, drunk as it were with beauty, 
I turned to look behind me, and there, 
quite close, in the midst of stately 
gardens with terraces and trees and 
fountains and bands of flowers, I saw 
a house, and—now indeed you will 
laugh—for so far as I can recollect it, 
in general style it was not unlike our 
own; that is to say, its architecture 
seemed to be more or less Elizabethan. 
If one who was acquainted with 
Elizabethan buildings had gone to that 





























land and built a house from memory, 
but with more beautiful materials, he 
might have produced such a one as I 
imagined in my dream. 

“Presently from the door of the 
house emerged two figures. One of 
these was my brother George, and the 
other, Barbara, was our baby grown to 
a little fair-haired child. The child 
perceived me first and ran to me through 
the flowers. It leapt into my arms and 
kissed me. Then my brother came and 
said—I do not mean that he spoke, but 
his meaning was conveyed to me— 
‘You see, we are making your home 
ready. We hope that you will like it 
when you come, but if not you can 
change it as you wish.’ 

“ Then I woke up, or went to sleep— 
I do not know which.” 

Barbara made light of Anthony’s 
dream, which seemed to her to be after 
all but a reflection or an echo of earthly 
things tricked out with some bizarre 
imagination. Was not this obvious ? 
The house, a vague replica of his own 
house. The river, something copied 
from the Nile, delta and all. The 
waterfalls, Niagara on a larger scale. 
The great trees, doubtless their counter- 
parts grew in America. The brother 
and the babe, would he not naturally 
be thinking of his brother and his babe ? 
The thing stood self-convicted. Echo, 
echo, echo, flung back in mockery of our 
agonised pleadings from the cliffs of 
the Beyond! 

And yet this dream haunted her, 
especially as it returned to him more 
than once, always with a few added 
details. They often talked of this 
supernatural landscape and of the 
great radiant fan which closed at night 
and opened itself by day, wherewith it 
was illuminated. Barbara thought it 
Strange that Anthony should have 
imagined se splendid a thing. And 
yet why should he not have done so ? 
If she could picture it in her own mind, 
why should he not be able to fashion it 
in his ? 

She told him all this, only avoiding 
allusions to the child, the baby Barbara 
whom they had lost. For of this child, 
although she longed to ask him details 
as to her supposed appearance, she 
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could not bring herself to speak. 
Supposing that he was right, supposing 
that their infant was really growing up 
yonder towards some celestial woman- 
hood and waiting for him and waiting 
for her, the mother upon whose breast 
she had lain, the poor, bereaved mother. 
Oh! then would not all be worth 
while ? 

Anthony listened, and said that he 
agreed with her; as a lawyer he had 
analysed the dream and found in it 
nothing at all. Nothing more, for 
instance, than on analysis is to be 
found in any and every religion. 
“And yet,” he added, with that 
pleasant smile of his which was be- 
ginning to grow so painfully sweet and 
plaintive in its character, “ and yet, it 
is very odd how real that landscape 
and that house are becoming to me. 
Do you know, Barbara, that the other 
night I seemed to be sitting in it in a 
great cool room, looking out at the 
river and the vast fertile plain. Then 
you came in, my dear, clad in a beauti- 
ful robe embroidered with violets. 
Yes, you came in, glancing round you 
timidly like one who had lost her way, 
and saw me and cried aloud.” 


Towards the end Anthony grew worse 
with dreadful swiftness. He was to 
have gone abroad as usual that winter, 
but when the time came his state was 
such that the doctors shrugged their 
shoulders and said that he might as 
well stop at home in comfort. 

Up to the middle of October he 
managed to get out upon the farm on 
fine days and see to the drilling of the 
wheat and so forth. One rather rough 
afternoon he went out thus, not because 
he wished to, but for the sake of the 
spaniel dog, Nell, which bothered him 
to come into the fresh air. Not finding 
what he sought, he was drawn far afield 
and caught in a tempest of rain and 
wind, through which he must struggle 
home. Barbara, who, growing anxious, 
had gone to seek him, found him leaning 
against an oak unable to speak, with 
a little stream of blood trickling from 
the corner of hismouth. Indeed, it was 
the dog, which seemed distressed, that 
discovered her and led her to him. 
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This was his last outing, but he lived 
till Christmas Eve, his son’s eighth 
birthday. That morning the boy was 
brought into his room to receive some 
present that his father had procured 
for him, and warned that he must be 


very quiet. Quiet, however, he would 


not be; his tumultuous health and 
strength seemed to forbid it. He 


racketed about the room, teasing the 
spaniel which lay by the side of the bed, 
until the patient beast growled at him 
and even bit, or pretended to bite, him. 
Thereon he set up such a yell of pain, 
or anger, or both, that his father 
struggled from the bed to see what 
was the matter, and so brought on the 
hemorrhage which caused his death. 

“T am afraid you will have trouble 
with that child, Barbara,’”’ he gasped 
shortly before the end. ‘“‘ He seems 
different from either of us, but he is our 
son, and I know that you will do your 
best for him. Good night, dearest; I 
want to go to sleep.” 

Then he went to sleep, and Barbara’s 
heart broke. 


CHAPTER VII 
BARBARA’S SON 


THE months following Anthony’s death 
were to Barbara as a bad dream. Like 
one in a dream she saw that open, 
wintry grave beneath the tall church 
tower about whose battlements the 
wind-blown rooks wheeled on_ their 
homeward way. She noted a little 
yellow aconite that had opened its 
bloom prematurely in the shadow of 
the wall, and the sight of it brought her 
some kind of comfort. He had loved 
aconites, and planted many of them, 
though, because of his winter absences, 
years had gone by since he had seen 
one with his eyes, at any rate in Eng- 
land. That this flower among them all 
should bloom on that day and in that 
place seemed to her a message and a 
consolation, the only one that she could 
find. 

His sad office over, her father accom- 
panied her home, pouring into her ear 
the words of faith and hope that he was 
accustomed to use to those broken by 
bereavement, and with him came her 
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mother. But soon she thanked them 
gently and bade them leave her to 
herself. Then they brought her son 
to her, thinking that the sight of him 
would thaw her heart. For a while the 
child was quiet and subdued, for there 
was that about his mother’s face which 
awed him. At last, weary of being 
still, he swung round on his heel after 
a fashion that he had, and said, “ Cook 
says that now father is dead, I’m 
master here, and everyone will have to 
do what I tell them.” 

She lifted her head and looked at him, 
and something in her fawn-like eyes, a 
mute reproach, pierced to the boy’s 
heart. At any rate he began to whim- 
per, and left the room. 

There was little in the remark, which 
was such as a vulgar servant might well 
make thoughtlessly. Yet it brought 
home to Barbara the grim fact of her 
loss more completely than perhaps 
anything had done. Her beloved hus- 
band was dead, of no more account in 
the world than those who had passed 
from it at Eastwich a thousand years 
ago. He was dead, and soon would be 
forgotten by all save her, and she was 
alone, in heart utterly alone. 


The summer came and everyone grew 
cheerful. Aunt Thompson arrived at 
the Hall to stay, and urged Barbara to 
put away past things and resign herself 
to the will of Providence—as she had 
done in the case of the departed Samuel. 
“* After all,” she said, “it might have 
been worse. You might have been 
called upon to nurse an invalid for 
twenty years, and when at last he went, 
have found the best part of your life 
gone, as I did,” and she sighed heavily. 
“As it is, you still look quite a girl, 
having kept your figure so well; you 
are comfortably off and have a good 
position, and in short there is no know- 
ing what may happen in the future. 
You must come up and stay with me 
this winter, dear, instead of poking 
yourself away in this damp old house 
where everybody seems to die of con- 
sumption. Really it is a sort of family 
vault, and if you stop here long enough 
you will catch something too.” 
Barbara thanked her with a sad little 
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smile and answered that she would 
think over her kind invitation and write 
to her later. But in the end she never 
went to London, at least not to stay, 
perhaps because it reminded her too 
vividly of her life there with Anthony. 
At Eastwich she could bear such 
memories, but for some unexplained 
reason it was otherwise in London. 

Indeed, in course of time her aunt 
gave up the attempt to persuade her, 
and devoted herself to forwarding the 
fortunes of her other pretty nieces, 
Barbara’s sisters, two of whom, it 
should be said, she had already settled 
comfortably in life. Also she took a 
fancy to the boy, in whose rough, 
energetic nature she found something 
akin to her own. 

“T am sick of women,” she said; “‘ it 
is a comfort to have to do with a male 
thing.” 

So it came about that after he went 
to school young Anthony spent a large 
portion of his holidays at his great- 
aunt’s London house. It may be 
added that he got no good from these 
visits, since Lady Thompson spoilt him 
and let him have his way in everything. 
Also she gave him more money than a 
boy ought to have. As a result, or 
partly so, Barbara found that her son 
grew more and more uncontrollable. 
He mixed with grooms and other low 
characters, and when checked, flew 
into fits of passion which frightened her. 

Oddly enough, during these par- 
oxysms, which were generally followed 
by two or three days of persistent 
sulking, the only person who seemed to 
have any effective control over him was 
a certain under-housemaid named Bess 
Catton, the daughter of a small farmer 
In the neighbourhood. This girl, who 
was only about three years older than 
Anthony, was remarkable for her 
handsome appearance and vigour of 
body and mind. Her hair and large 
eyes were so dark that probably the 
local belief that she had Spanish or 
other foreign blood in her veins was 
true. Her complexion, however, was 
purely English, and her character had 
all the coarseness of those who have 
lived for generations in the Fens whence 
her father came, uncontrolled by higher 
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influences such as the fellowship of 
gently-bred and educated folk. 

Bess was an excellent and capable 
servant, one moreover who soon ob- 
tained a sort of mastery in the house- 
hold. On a certain occasion the 
young Squire, as they called him, was 
in one of the worst of his rages, having 
been forbidden by his mother to go to 
a coursing meeting which he wished to 
attend. In this state he shut himself 
up in the library, swearing that he 
would do a mischief to anyone who 
came near him, a promise which, being 
very strong for his years, he was quite 
capable of keeping. The man-servant 
was told to go in and bring him out, 
but hung back. 

“Bless you,” said Bess, “I ain’t 
afraid,’’ and without hesitation walked 
into the room and shut the door behind 
her. 

Barbara, listening afar off, heard a 
shout of “Get out!’’ followed by a 
fearful crash, and trembled, for all 
violence was abominable to her nature. 
“He will injure that poor girl,” she 
said to herself, and rose, proposing to 
enter the library and face her son. 

As she hurried down the long 
Elizabethan corridor, however, she 
heard another sound that came to her 
through the open window, that of 
Anthony laughing in his jolliest and 
most uproarious manner, and of the 
housemaid, Bess, laughing with him. 
She stayed where she was and listened. 
Bess had left the library and was 
coming across the courtyard, where one 
of the other servants met her and asked 
some question that Barbara did not 
catch. The answer in Bess’s ringing 
voice was clear enough. 

“Lord!” she said, “‘ they always 
gave me the wild colts to break upon 
the farm. It is a matter of eye and 
handling, that’s all. He nearly got me 
with that plaster thing, so I went for 
him and boxed his ears till he was 
dazed. Then I kissed him afterwards 
till he laughed, and he'll never be any 
more trouble, at least with me. That 
mother of his don’t know how to 
manage him. She’s another breed.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the questioner, “‘ the mis- 
tress is a lady, she is, and gentle like the 
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squire who’s gone. But how did they 
get such a one as Master Anthony ? ”’ 

“Don’t know,” replied Bess; “ but 
father says that when he was a boy 
in the Fens, they’d have told that the 
fairy folk changed him at birth. Any 
way, I like him well enough, for he 
suits me.” 

Barbara went back to her sitting- 
room, where not long afterwards the 
boy came to her. As he entered the 
doorway she noted how handsome he 
looked with his massive head and 
square-jawed face, and how utterly 
unlike any Arnott or Walrond known 
to her personally or by tradition. Had 
he been a changeling, such as the girl 
Bess spoke of, he could not have seemed 
more different. 

He came and stood before her, his 
hands in his pockets and a smile upon 
his face, for he could smile very 
pleasantly when he chose. 


“Well, Anthony,” she said, “‘ what 
is it?” 
“Nothing, mother dear, except 


that I have come to beg your pardon. 
You were quite right about the coursing 
meeting ; they are a low lot and I 
oughtn’t to mix with them. But I 
had bets on some of the dogs and 
wanted to go awfully. Then when you 
said I mustn’t, I lost my temper.” 
“That was very evident, Anthony.” 
“Yes, mother; I felt as though I 
could have killed some one. I did try 
to kill Bess with that bust of Plato, but 
she dodged like a cat, and the thing 
smashed against the wall. Then she 
came for me straight and gave me 
what I deserved, for she was too many 
for me. And presently all my rage 
went, and I found that I was laughing 
while she tidied my clothes. I wish 
you could do the same, mother.” 
“Do you, Anthony? Well, I can- 
not.” 
“T know. Where 
temper from, mother ? 


did I get my 
Not from you, 


or my father, from all I have heard and 
remember of him. 
“Your grandfather would say it was 
from the devil, Anthony.” 
“Yes, and perhaps he is right ; only 
then it is rather hard luck on me, isn’t 
eg 


” 


? 


I can’t help it; it comes.’ 
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“Then make it go, Anthony. 
are to be confirmed soon. n 
heart.” 

“Tl try. But, mother dear, al- 
though I am so bad to you, you are the 
only one who will ever change me, 
When that wild-cat of a girl got the 
better of me just now, it was you I 
thought of, not her. If I lost you I 
don’t know what would become of me.” 

“We have to stand or fall alone, 
Anthony.”’ 

“Perhaps, mother. I don’t know, I 
am not old enough. Still, don’t leave 
me alone, for if you do then I am sure 
which I shall do.”” And bending down 
he kissed her and left the room. 

After this scene Anthony’s behaviour 
improved very much ; his reports from 
school were good, for he was quick and 
clever, and his great skill in athletics 
made him a favourite. Also his grand- 
father, who prepared him for confirma- 
tion, announced that the lad’s naturé 
seemed to have softened. 

So things remained for some time—to 
be accurate, for just as long as the girl 
Bess was a servant at the Hall. 

Anthony might talk about his 
mother’s influence over him, and with- 
out doubt when he was in his normal 
state this was considerable. Also it 
served to prevent him from breaking 
out. But when he did break out Bess 
Catton alone could deal with him. 
Naturally it would be thought that there 
was some mutual attraction between 
these young people. Yet this was not 
so, at any rate on the part of the girl, 
who had been overheard to tell Anthony 
to his face that she hated the sight of 
him and ‘“ would cut him to ribbons ” 
if she were his mother. 

At any rate there were others, or 
one other, of whom she did not hate 
the sight, and in the end her behaviour 
caused such scandal that Barbara was 
obliged to send her out of the house. 

“All right, ma’am,” she said, “ I'll 
go, and be glad of achange. You may 
ring your own bull-calf now, and I wish 
you joy of the job, since there’s none 
but me that can lead him.” 

A few days later Anthony returned 
from school. With him came a letter 
from the head master, who wrote that 











Barbara turned on her father almost fiercely. “What good would health be to me if I lost 
Anthony, who is more to me than life?” she asked (fage 470). 
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he did not wish to make any scandal 
and therefore had not expelled the boy. 
Still he would be obliged if his mother 
would refrain from sending him back, 
as he did not consider him a suitable 
member of a public school. He sug- 
gested, in the lad’s own interest, that 
it might be wise to place him in some 
establishment where a speciality was 
made of the training of unruly youths. 
He added that he wrote this with the 
more regret since Anthony’s father and 
grandfather had been scholars at —— 
in their day, and her son possessed no 
mean intellectual abilities. This would 
be shown by the fact that he was at the 
head of his class, and might doubtless, 
under other circumstances, have risen 
to a high place in the sixth form. 

Then followed the details of Anthony’s 
misdoings, of which one only need be 
mentioned. He had fought another 
boy, who, be it added, was older than 
himself, and beaten him. But the 
matter did not end there, since after 
his adversary had given up the fight, 
he flew at him and maltreated him so 
ferociously before they could be sepa- 
rated, that for a while the poor lad was 
actually in danger of collapse. When 
reproached, he expressed no penitence, 
but said only he wished that he had 
killed him. This he repeated to his 
mother’s face; moreover, he was 
furious when he found that Bess Catton 
had been sent away, and demanded 
her return. When told that this was 
impossible, he announced quietly that 
he would make the place a hell, and 
kept his word. 

For a year or more before this date 
Barbara had not been well. She 
suffered from persistent colds which she 
was unable to shake off, and with these 
came great depression of spirits. Now 
in her misery the poor woman went to 
her room and, falling on her knees, 
prayed with all her heart that she might 
die. The burden laid upon her was 
more than she could bear. Only one 
consolation could she find, that her 
beloved husband had not lived to share 
it, for she knew it would have crushed 
him as it crushed her. 

Her father was now very old and so 
feeble that every one screened him from 
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trouble so far as might be. But this 
trouble could not be hid, and Barbara 
told him all. ‘‘ Do not give way, my 
dearest daughter,” he said, ‘‘ and above 
all do not seek to fly from your trial 
which doubtless is sent to you for some 
good purpose. Troubles that we strive 
to escape nearly always recoil upon our 
heads, whereas if they are faced, often 
they melt away. If you remain in the 
world to watch and help him, your 
son’s nature, bad as it seems to be, may 
yet alter, for afterall I know that he loves 
you. But if you give up and leave the 
world, who can tell what will happen 
to him when he is quite uncontrolled 
and in possession of his fortune ? ” 

Barbara recognised the truth of her 
father’s words, and while he lived tried 
to act up to them. But as it happened 
Mr. Walrond did not live long, for one 
evening he was found on his knees in 
the church whither he often went to 
pray, quite dead. 

About this time also the doctors told 
Barbara that her condition of health 
was somewhat serious. It seemed that 
her lungs showed signs of being affected. 
Perhaps she had contracted the disease 
from her husband, and now that she 
was so broken in spirit it asserted 
itself. They added, however, that if 
she took certain precautions, and above 
all went away from Eastwich, there was 
every reason to hope that she would 
quite recover her health. 

,in the end Barbara did not go away. 
At the time Anthony was being in- 
structed by a tutor who resided at the 
Hall to prepare him for the University, 
and ultimately for the Army. Need- 
less to say she was continually em- 
ployed in trying to compose the differ- 
ences between him and this tutor. 
How, then, could she go away and leave 
that poor gentleman and her old 
mother, who, when she was not staying 
with one of her other married daughters, 
now made her home at the Hall ? 

Thus Barbara argued to herself, but 
the truth was, she did not wish to go. 
Her dearest associations were in the 
churchyard yonder, the churchyard 
where she hoped ere long she would be 
laid. She hated life, she craved for death. 

This was her sin. 
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Night by night she lay awake and 
thought of Anthony, her darling, her 
beloved. She remembered that dream 
of his about a home that awaited him 
in another world, and she loved to 
fancy him as dwelling in that place 
of peace and making ready for her 
coming. 

Nobody thought of him now 
except herself and his old dog Nell. 
The dog thought of him, she was sure, 
for it would sleep beneath his empty 
bed and at times sit up, look at it 
and whine. Then it would come and 
rest its head upon her as she slept, 
and she would wake to find it looking 
at her with a question in its eyes. 
One night in the darkness it did this, 
then left her and broke into a joyous 
whimpering, such as it used to make 
when its master was going to take 
it out. She even heard it jumping 
up as though to paw at him, and 
wondered dreamily what it could mean. 

When she woke in the morning 
she saw the poor beast lying stiff and 
cold upon the bed that had been An- 
thony’s, and though she wept over 
it, her tears were perhaps those of 
envy rather than of sorrow. For she 
was sure that it had found Anthony. 

More and more Barbara threw out 
her soul towards Anthony. Across 
the void of nothingness she sent it 
travelling, nor did it return with empty 
hands. Something of Anthony had 
greeted it, though she could not re- 
member the greeting, had spoken with 
it, though she could not interpret the 
words. Of this at least she was sure, 
she had been near to Anthony. 

Once she seemed to see him. In 
the infinite, infinite distance, millions 
of miles away, the sky opened, as it 


were. There in the opening was An- 
thony talking with one whom she 


knew for their daughter, the baby that 
had died, talking of her, Barbara. In 
a minute they were gone, but she had 
seen them, she was sure that she had 
seen them, and the knowledge warmed 
her heart. 

So there was no error: the Bible 
Was true, more or less; Faith was not 
built on running water or on sand. 
Life was not a mere hellish mockery 
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where tiaras turned to crowns of 
thorns and joy was but an inch-rule 
by which to measure the alps of human 
pain. Life was a door, a gateway. 
The door dreadful, the gate perilous 
if you will, but beyond it lay no dream, 
no empty blackness. Beyond it 
stretched the Promised Land peopled 
with the Lost who soon would be the 
Found. 


Barbara’s last illness was rapid. 
When she began to go she went swiftly. 

“Can’t you save her?” asked her 
son of one of the doctors. 

“The disease has gone too far,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ Moreover it is im- 
possible to save one who wants to die.” 

“Why does she want to die?” 
blurted Anthony, glaring at him. 

‘““ Perhaps, young gentleman, you are 
in a better position to answer that 
question than I am,’ replied the 
doctor, who knew of Anthony’s cruel 
conduct to his mother and had _ re- 
proached him with it, not once, but 
on several occasions. 

““You mean that I have killed her,”’ 
said Anthony savagely. 

“No,” replied the doctor, ‘she is 
dying of tuberculosis of the lungs. 
What were the primary causes which 
induced that disease I cannot tell. All 
I said was that she appears to welcome 
it, or rather its issue. And I will add 
this on my own account, that when she 
dies the world will lose one of the 
sweetest women that ever walked upon 
it. Good morning.” 

“I know what he means,” said 
Anthony to himself as he watched the 
retreating form. ‘“‘ He means that I 
have murdered her, and perhaps I 
have. She is sick of me, and wants 
to get back to my father, who was 
so different. Well, what made me a 
brute and her an angel? And when 
she’s gone how will the brute get on 
without the angel ? Why should I be 
filled with fury and wickedness and she, 
of whom I was born, with sweetness and 
light ? Let God or the devil answer 
that if they can. My mother, oh! my 
mother!’’ And this violent, sinister 
youth hid his face in his hands and 
wept. 
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Barbara sank down and down into 
a very whirlpool of nothingness. Bend- 
ing over it, as it were, she saw the face 
of her aged mother, the faces of some 
of her dear sisters, the face of the 
kindly doctor, and lastly the agonised 
face of her handsome son. 

“Mother! Don’t leave me, mother. 
Mother! for God’s sake come back to 
me, mother, or we shall never meet 
again. Come back to save me!” 

These were the last words she heard. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ATONEMENT 


Now these are the things that seemed 
to happen to Barbara after her earthly 
death. Or rather some of the things, 
for most of them have faded and been 
lost. 

Consciousness returned to her, but 
at first it was consciousness in an 
utter dark. Everywhere was _black- 
ness, and in it she was quite alone. 
The whole universe seemed to centre 
in her solitary soul. Still she felt no 
fear, only a kind of wonder at this 
infinite blank through which she was 
being borne for millions and millions 
of miles. 

Lights began to shine in the black- 
ness like those of passing ships upon 
a midnight sea. Now she was at rest, 
and the rest was long and sweet. 
Every fear and sad thought, every 
sensation of pain or discomfort left her. 
Peace flowed into her. 

Presently she became aware of a 
weight upon her knee and wondered 
by what it could be caused, for it 
reminded her of something ; became 
aware also that there was light about 
her. At length her eyes opened and 
she perceived the light, though dimly, 
and that it was different from any she 
had known; purer, more radiant. 
She perceived also that she lay upon 
a low couch and that the weight upon 
her knee was caused by something 
shaped like the head of a dog. Nay, 
it was the head of a dog and one she 
knew well—Anthony’s dog that had 
died upon his bed. Now she was sure 
that she dreamed, and in her dream 
she tried to speak to the dog. The 
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words that her mind formed were 
““ Nell—is that you, Nell?” but she 
could not utter them. 

Still they were answered, for it 


appeared to her that the dog thought, 
and that she could read its thought, 
which was, “‘ Yes, it is I, who, having 
been the last to leave you, am allowed 
to be the first to greet you,” and it 
lifted its head and looked at her 
with eyes full of a wonderful love. 

Her heart went out towards the 
faithful beast in a kind of rapture, 
and her intelligence formed another 
question. It was, ‘‘ Where am [? 
and if you, a creature, are here, where 
are the others ?’ 

‘Be patient. I only watch you till 
they come,” was the answer. — 

“ Till they come. Till who come?” 
she murmured. 

Something within told her to in- 
quire no more. Butoh! was it possible 

was the earth-dream coming true ? 

A long while went by. She looked 
about her and understood that she 
was lying in a great and _ beautiful 
room, beneath a dome which seemed 
to be fashioned of translucent ivory 
or alabaster. At the end of the room 
were curtains woven of some glittering 
stuff that gave out light. At length 
these curtains were drawn, and through 
them, bearing a cup in her hand, 
passed a shape like that of a mortal 
woman, only so radiant that Barbara 
knew that had she been alive with the 
old life, she would have felt afraid. 

This shape also was clad in garments 
that gave out light, and in its hair 
were jewelled flowers. It glided to 
her side and gazed at her with loving, 
mysterious eyes. Then it held the 
cup to her lips and said, or rather 
thought, for the speech of that land 
declared itself in thought and vision, 
“ Drink of this new wine.” 

She drank of the wine, and a wonder- 
ful life fell upon her like a glory. 
“Who are you, O Vision? ” she 
asked ; and by way of answer, there 
rose up within her a picture of herself, 
Barbara, leaning over a cot and 
looking at the white face of a dead 
child in a certain room in London. 
Then she knew that this was_ her 











Barbara found him leaning against an oak, unable to speak. 
that led her to him (fage 475). 
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daughter, and stretched out her arms 
towards her and received her in her 
arms. 

Presently she looked again, and 
there around the bed appeared four 
more shapes of beauty. ‘“‘ You have 
forgotten us, Barbara,’ said one of 
them, ‘‘ but we are your sisters who died 
in infancy.”’ 

For the third time she looked, and 
behold! kneeling at her side, just as 
he had been found kneeling in the 
church, was her adored father, grown 
more young. Once more she looked, 
and last of all, breathing ineffable 
love, came her lost darling, Anthony 
himself. 


From heart to heart flashed the 
swift thoughts, like lightnings from 


cloud to cloud, till all her being was 
a very sea of joy. Now the great 
room was full of presences, and now 
the curtains were gone and all space 
beyond was full of presences, and 
from that glorious company of a 
sudden there arose a song of welcome, 
and beneath the burden of its sweetness 
she swooned to sleep. 


Barbara dwelt in joy with those she 
loved and learned many things. She 
learned that this sweet new life of hers 
was what she had fashioned on the 
earth with her prayers and strivings, 
that the seeds of love and suffering 
sown in the world’s rank soil had here 
blossomed to this perfect flower. Now 
she knew what was meant by the saying 
that the kingdom of heaven is within 
you, and by the other saying that as 
man sows so shall he reap. 

She learned that in this world beyond 
the world, that yet itself was but a 
rung in the ladder of many worlds, up 
which ladder all souls must climb to 
judgment, there was sorrow as well as 
bliss, there were both suffering and de- 
light. Here the sinful were brought face 
to face with the naked horror of their 
sins, and from it fled wailing and aghast. 
Here the covetous, the lustful and the 
liar were as creatures dragged from black 
caverns of darkness into the burning 
light of day. These yearned back to 
their darkness and attained sometimes 
to other coverings of a mortal flesh, or 
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to some land of which Barbara had no 
knowledge. For such was their fate 
if in them there was no spark of re- 
pentant spirit that in this new world 
could be fanned to flame. 

Upwards or downwards, such is the 
law of a universe in which nothing can 
stand still. Up from the earth which 
Barbara had left came the spirit shape of 
all that lived and could die, even to 
that of the flower. But down to the 
earth it seemed that much of it was 
whirled again, to ascend once more in an 
age to come ; since though the stream 
of life pulses continually forward, it 
has its backwash and its eddies. 

Barbara learned that though it is 
blessed to die young and sinless, like 
that glorious child of hers with whom 
she walked in this heavenly earth, and 
whose task it was to instruct her in its 
simpler mysteries, to live and to repent 
was yet more blessed. In this life or 
in that all have sinned, but not all have 
repented, and therefore, it appeared to 
Barbara, again and again such must 
know the burden of the flesh. 

Also she saw many wonders and 
learned many secrets of that vast 
spiritual universe into which this world 
of ours pours itself day by day. But 
if she remembers anything of these she 
cannot tell of them. 


Oh! happy was her life with An- 
thony, for though now sex, as we know 
it, had ceased to be, spirit grew ever 
closer unto spirit, and, as below they 
dreamed and hoped, their union had 
indeed become an altar on which Love’s 
perfect fire flamed an offering to 
Heaven. Happy, too, was her com- 
munion with those other souls that had 
been mingled in her lot, and with many 
more whom she had known aforetime 
and elsewhere, and long forgotten. 
For Barbara learned that life is an 
ancient story of which we spell out the 
chapters one by one. 


Yet amidst all this joy and all the 
blessed labours of a hallowed world in 
which idleness was not known, nor any 
weariness in well-doing, a_ certain 
shadow met Barbara whichever way 
she turned. 
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“ What is it ? ’’ asked Anthony, who 
felt her trouble. 

“Our son,” she answered, and 
showed him all the tale, or so much of 
it as he did not know, ending “ And I 
chose to leave him that I might take 
my chance of finding you. I died 
when I might have lived on if I had so 
willed. That is my sin, and it haunts 
me.” 
“We are not the parents of his soul, 
which is as ancient as our own, Bar- 
bara.” 

“No, but for a while it was given 
into my hand, and I deserted it, and 
now I am afraid. How can I tell what 
has chanced to the soul of this son of 
ours? Here there is no time. I know 
not if I bade it farewell yesterday, or 
ten thousand years ago. Long, long 
since it may have passed through this 
world, where it would seem we dwell 
only with those whom we seek or who 
seek us. Or it may abide upon the 
earth and there grow foul and hateful. 
Let us search out the truth, Anthony. 
There are Those who can open its gates 
to us if the aim be pure and good.” 

“ After I died, Barbara, I strove to 
learn how things went with you, and 
strove in vain.” 

“ Not altogether, Anthony, for some- 
times you were very near to me, or so 
I dreamed. Moreover the case was 
different.” 

“Those who search sometimes find 
more than they seek, Barbara.”’ 

“Doubtless. Still it is laid on me. 
Something drives me on.” 


So by the means appointed they 
sought to know the truth as to this son 
of theirs, and. it was decreed that the 
truth should be shown to them. 

In a dream, in a vision, or perchance 
in truth—which they never knew 
they were drawn to the world that they 
had left, and the reek of its sins and 
miseries pierced them like a spear. 

They stood in the streets of London 
near to a certain fantastic gateway that 
was familiar to them, the gateway of 
The Gardens. From within came 
sounds of music and revelling, for the 
season was that of summer. A woman 
descended from a carriage. She was 
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finely dressed, dark and handsome. 
Barbara knew her at once for the girl, 
Bess Catton, who alone could manage 
her son in his rages, and whom she had 
dismissed for her bad conduct. She 
entered the place and they entered with 
her, although she saw them not. She 
sat down, and presently a man whom 
she seemed to know drew out of the 
throng and spoke to her. He was a 
tall man of middle age, with heavy eyes. 
Looking into his heart they saw that it 
was stained with evil. The soul within 
him lay asleep wrapped round with the 
webs of sin. 

The man said: “‘ We are going to 
have a merry supper, Bess. Come and 
join us.” 

“T’d like to well enough,” she 
answered, “ for I’m tired of my grand 
life ; it’s too respectable. But suppose 
that Anthony came along. He’s my 
lawful spouse, you know, and I told 
him where I was going.” 

“Oh! we'll risk your Anthony. 
Forget your marriage ring, and have a 
taste of the good old times.”’ 

“ All right. I’m not afraid of An- 
thony—never was; but others are. Well, 
it’s your look-out.”’ 

She went with the man to a pavilion 
where food was served, and accom- 
panied him to a room separated by 
curtains from the main hall. It had 
open windows which looked out on to 
the illuminated garden and the dancing. 
In this room seated round a table was a 
company of women gaudily dressed and 
painted, and with them were men. 
One of these was a mere boy now being 
drawn into evil for the first time, and 
Barbara grieved for him. 

These welcomed the woman Bess and 
her companion noisily, and made room 
for them in seats near to the window. 
Then the meal began, a costly meal at 
which not much was eaten, but a great 
deal was drunk. The revellers grew 
excited with wine; they made jests 
and told foul stories. 

Their son Anthony entered un- 
observed and stood with his back 
against the curtains. He was a man 
now, tall, powerful and, in his way, 
handsome, with hair of a chestnut red. 
Just then he who had brought Bess to 
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the supper threw his arm about her 
and kissed her, whereat she laughed, 
and the others laughed also. 

Anthony sprang forward. The table 
was overthrown. He seized the man 
and shook him. Then he struck him 
in the face and hurled him through the 
open window to the path below. For 
a few seconds the man lay there, then 
rose and ran till presently he vanished 
beneath the shadow of some trees. 
There was tumult and confusion in the 
room ; servants rushed in, and one of 
the company, he who seemed to be the 
host, talked with them and offered them 
money. The woman, Bess, began to 
revile her husband. 

He took her by the arm and said, 
“Will you follow that fellow through 
the window, or will you come with 
me?” 

Glancing at him she saw something 
in his face that made her silent. Then 
they went away together. 


The scene changed. Barbara knew 
that now she saw her Aunt Thompson's 
London house. In that drawing-room 
where she had parted from Mr. Russell, 
her son and his wife stood face to face. 

“How dare you?” she gasped 
through her set lips, glaring at him 
with fierce eyes. 

“How dare you?” he answered. 
“Did I marry you for this? I have 
given you everything—my name, the 
wealth my old aunt left to me, you, you, 
the peasant’s child, the evil woman 
whom I tried to lift up because I loved 
you.” 

‘“ Then you were a fool for your pains, 
for such as I can’t be lifted up.”’ 

“And you,” he went on, unheeding, 
“go back to your mire and the herd of 
your fellow swine. You ask me how I 
dare. Go on with these ways, and I tell 
you I'll dare a good deal more before 
I’ve done. I'll be rid of you, if I must 
break your neck and hang for it.” 

“You can’t be rid of me. I’m your 
lawful wife and you can prove nothing 
against me since I married. Do you 
think I want to be such a one as that 
mother of yours, to have children and 
mope myself to the grave x 
“You'd best leave my mother out of 
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it, or by the devil that made you I'll 
send you after her. Keep her name 
off your vile lips.”’ 

“Why should I? What good did 
she ever do you? She pretended to be 
such a saint, but she hated you, and 
small wonder, seeing what you were. 
Why, she even died to be rid of you. 
Oh! I know all about it, and you told 
me as much yourself. If the child is 
ever born I hope for your sake it will 
be such another as you are, or as I am. 
You can take your choice.”’ And with 
a glare of hate she rushed from the 
room. 

On a table near the fireplace stood 
spirits. The maddened husband went 
to them, filled a tumbler half-full with 
brandy, added a little water and drank 
it off. ‘‘ My only comfort,’ he mut- 
tered to himself as he poured more 
brandy into the glass, “and yet, and 
yet till within two years ago, whatever 
else I did, I never touched drink. I 
swore to my mother that I never would, 
and had she been alive to-day 
But Bess always liked her glass, and 
drinking alone is no company. Ah! 
if my mother had lived everything 
would have been different, for I out- 
grew the bad fit and might have become 
quite a decent fellow. But then I met 
Bess again on the streets, and she had 
the old hold on me and there was none 
to keep me back, and she knew how to 
play her fish until I married her. The 
old aunt never found it out. If she 
had I shouldn’t have {£8,000 a year 
to-day. I lied to her about that, and 
I wonder what she thinks of me now, 
if she can think where she’s gone. | 
wonder what my mother thinks also, 
and my father, who was a good man by 
all accounts, though nobody seems to 
remember much about him. Sup- 
posing that they could see me now, 
supposing that they could have been at 
that supper party and witnessed the 
conjugal interview between me and the 
female creature who is my legal wife, 
what would they think? Well, they 
are dead and can’t, for the dead don't 
come back. The dead are just a few 
double-handfuls of dirt, no more; and 
since no doubt I shall join them before 
very long, I thank God for it—or rather 








By a long and difficult path—upwards, ever upwards—she led him (fage 458). 
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I would if there were a God to thank. 
Here’s to the company of the Dead, who 
will never hear or see or feel anything 
more from everlasting to everlasting. 
Amen.” 

Then he drank off the second half- 
tumbler of brandy, hid his face in his 
hands and began to sob, muttering: 
“Mother, why did you leave me ? Oh, 
mother, come back to me, mother, and 
save my soul from hell! ” 


Barbara and Anthony awoke from 
their dream of the dreadful earth and 
looked into each other’s hearts. “ It is 
true,” said their hearts, which could not 
lie, and with those words all the glory 
of their state faded to a grey nothing- 
ness. 

“You have seen and heard,’ said 
Barbara. ‘It was my sin which has 
brought this misery on our son, who, 
had I lived on, might have been saved. 
Now through me he is lost, who step by 
step, of his own will, must travel down- 
wards to the last depth, and thence, 
perhaps, never be raised again. This 
is the thing that I have done—yes, I, 
whom blind judges in the world held to 
be good.” 

““T have seen and heard,” he an- 
swered, “ and joy has departed from me. 
Yet what wrong have you worked, who 
did not, know ? ” 

“ Come, my father,”’ called Barbara, 
to that spirit who in the flesh had been 
named Septimus Walrond, “ come, you 
who are holy, and pray that light may 
be given to us.” 

So he came and prayed, and from the 
heavens above fell a vision in answer 
to his prayer. The vision was that of 
the fate of the soul of the son of 
Anthony and Barbara through a thou- 
sand, thousand ages that were to come, 
and it was a dreadful fate. 

“Pray again, my father,” said 
Barbara, “and ask if it may be 
changed.” 

So the spirit of Septimus Walrond 
prayed, and the spirits of his daughters 
and of the daughter of Anthony and 
Barbara prayed with him. Together 
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they kneeled and prayed to the Glory 
that shone above. 

There came another vision, that of a 
little child leading a man by the hand, 
and the child was Barbara and the man 
was he who had been her son. By a 
long and difficult path—upwards, ever 
upwards—she led him, and the end of 
that path was not seen. 

Then these spirits prayed that the 
meaning of this vision might be made 
more clear. But to that prayer there 
came no answer. 


Barbara went apart into a wilderness 
where thorns grew and there endured 
the agony of temptation. 

On the one hand lay the pure life of 
joy which, like the difficult path that 
had been shown to her, led upwards, 
ever upwards, to yet greater joy, shared 
with those she loved. 

On the other hand lay the seething 
hell of earth to be once more endured 


through many mortal years and— 
a soul to save alive. None might 
counsel her, none might direct her. She 


must choose and choose alone, not in 
fear of punishment, for this was not 
possible to her. Not in hope of glory, 
for that she must inherit, but only for 
the hope’s sake that she might—save 
a soul alive. 

Out of her deep heart’s infinite love 
and charity thus she chose in atonement 
for her mortal sin. And as she chose 
the great arc of heaven above her, that 
kad been grey and silent, burst to 
splendour and to song. 


So Barbara for a while bade farewell 
to those who loved her, bade farewell to 
Anthony, her heart’s heart. Once more 
—alone, utterly alone—she laid her on 
the couch in the great chamber with the 
translucent dome and was whirled back 
through nothingness to the hell of 
earth, there to be born again as the child 
of the evil woman—that she might save 
a soul alive. 


Thus did the sweet and holy Barbara 
—Barbara who came back. 
H. RipER HAGGARD. 

















“ The Valkyrie” 
by 
Stephan Sinding. 


Copyright, Neue Photographische Geselischa/t. 
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SCANDINAVIA’S LEADING SCULPTORS 





INDING! For most En- 
glish people that name 
spells delightful melody. 
Sinding and the Song of 
Spring are inseparably 
connected. And yet 

there is another Sinding, not Christian 








the composer, but Stephan his brother— 
Norway’s greatest sculptor. 

Look at his wonderful Valkyrie—the 
maiden of the storm—the very spirit of 
the storm, chanting her wild song. She 
is of bronze like the great horse beneath 
her, but when you look at them you 
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forget that. You only think that at 
last you have seen the fierce elemental 
creature, hitherto always invisible, who 
sways great forests, and uproots trees 
in a night, who sends mighty ships to 
destruction and hurls the great stones 
of the mountain hither and thither. 
Though she is bronze and inert, you do 
not believe it. That is because Stephan 
Sinding possesses something more than 
a splendid technique. 


THE PoET’s VISION 

His is the poet’s vision, so keen and 
clear that the ideal he is visualising 
shines before him throughout the tre- 
mendous difficulties which beset a 
sculptor’s path in the expression of his 
art: they have no power to stay his 
hand. When one looks at Sinding’s 
finished work, one feels that the goal 
which he has reached is precisely the 
one he set forth to attain. 

But the triumphant revelation of the 
great Valkyrie is merely the genius of 
Sinding in asingle mood. When he won 

_ the Grand Prix in 1889 he won it witha 
marble sculpture of the quietest beauty, 
akin to that of the group shown on the 
lopposite page. 

‘““The Captive Mother ”’ is the very 
antithesis of the symbolicstorm-maiden. 
Here, sad as it is, there is peace, albeit 
the peace of submission: there, in the 
tempestuous child of the strife-ridden 
elements a rebel spirit is breathed into 
every line. Stephan Sinding the sculp- 
tor-poet saw the Valkyrie—Stephan 
Sinding the sculptor-realist saw the 
poor human mother. 

In these two great examples of his 
art, typifying admirably the extent of 
his range, we have also, as it were, an 
epitome of the feminine temperament. 

It is in the record of such underlying 
facts, of course, that charm, in any art, 
chiefly lies. Analysis of Sinding’s work, 
as is indeed the case with that of most 
masters, reveals idea after idea, in close 
touch with a realism—product of much 
profound study—by which they are 
portrayed. 

Herein, 
sentative 
type. 


he becomes a repre- 
of the best 


too, 
Scandinavian 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE MOUNTAINS 

Born some sixty-seven years ago 
at Trondhjem, the cathedral city of 
Western Norway, the stern yet beauti- 
ful scenery of his country early made 
forceful appeal to him. Its mountains 
—God-sculptured—talked to him, as 
such great teachers do to a child of ex- 
ceptional intelligence. They revealed 
to him many of the facts of life: the 
necessity for an unquenchably brave 
spirit, the dangers of the journey for 
those who aspire, but also, perhaps, the 
reward for those who finally conquer. 
A stern message, but one absolutely 
necessary fora man purposing to dowhat 
Sinding had in mind, and since has done. 

It is true, of course, that all spirits 
who rise above the drudgery of life, and 
achieve, are endowed with a splendid 
vitality. But it is peculiarly true of 
the sculptor, who before he can arrive, 
even at an interesting stage of his 
work, must be prepared to face sheer 
manual hard labour, whether he carve 
down with the chisel or build up in clay, 
which is the more modern use. Rich or 
successful men frequently get this done 
for them by assistants certainly, but as 
a rule, through the greater number of a 
sculptor’s years, he does it for himself. 


THE SCULPTOR’S TYPE 

For such a vocation, it will be realised 
that though a man need not be a giant, 
he must be wiry, strong and tireless. As 
a matter of fact, sculptors are seldom of 
the herculean type, despite the exacting 
nature of their profession, but more 
often small, eager, active men, even as 
Sinding, whose alertness of mind and 
body is also expressed in those keen blue 
eyes of his, which might mark him for a 
Norseman anywhere. For there are no 
more brilliantly blue eyes in Europe than 
those of your intelligent Scandinavian. 

Originally Sinding was destined for a 
lawyer's career, and commenced his 
studies to this end. But when twenty- 
four years of age he abandoned law and 
decided upon his true vocation. He 
went to Berlin and studied modelling 
under the sculptor Wolff, from whom he 
acquired that technical mastery which 
we have noted and which is so necessary 
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to powerful expression in any art. He 
) remained with the Berlin master some 
six or seven years, until 1877 in fact, 
: when he turned towards the Mecca of 


; those whose religion is art. His north- 
ern nature expanded in the genial 
warmth of artistic Paris. 


“THE VALKYRIE ”’ 


It was in Paris too, many, many years 
after his student days, that Sinding 


Copyright, Neue Photographische Gesellschaft. 


finally completed the great Valkyrie, 
whose conception, however, had prac- 
tically occurred in the days of early 
manhood, as the result of an exception- 
ally vivid personal experience. 

During a mountaineering expedition 
, a storm of unparalleled violence burst 
around him. The wind tore madly 
past, the rain drenched down, and 
lightnings flashed. Reverberating from 
hill to hill and crag to crag the thunder 
was almost ceaseless. Those who know 
the extremely wild character of Nor- 
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wegian mountain scenery can best pic- 
ture the intense dramatic quality of 
such an occasion. Those who do not 
may see it personified in the Valkyrie. 
For the impression made at this mo- 
ment on Sinding’s sensitive artist-soul 
never left him, and all through his after 
career he worked from time to time, as 
opportunity offered, at the idea, until 
at last it became a reality rendered in 
imperishable bronze. 

European art-opinion ranks Sinding 





“ NIGHT.” 


A good example of Sinding’s power of expressing quiet beauty of line. 


very high, justly placing him with the 
giants of his art. Kuhn, the German 
authority, compares him with the famous 
Belgian Constantin Meunier, and also 
with Rodin, to whom, in truth, he is 
more akin, though.he has resisted the 
call of the bizarre which has sometimes 
led the French master into strange 
moods. 


A Story OF RopDIN 


A significant story is related of Rodin 
by an English artist who was in the 
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great Frenchman’s studio one day when traditions of the Northern Peninsula: 
Rodin was entertaining his listeners at and of these no figure is more interest- 
the expense of British taste and dis ing, virile and inspired than Carl Milles, 
crimination. ‘‘ The English have dis- who hails from Sweden. 
covered Rodin!”’ he ejaculated. ‘‘ They 
have gone mad about him! Now is 
the time to sell Rodin in England.” 
He dipped his hand into the adjacent As a whole, the Swedes are perhaps 
clay-bin, took therefrom a lump of clay, more actively artistic than either 
and having made a few rapid impres- Norwegians or Danes. In_ painting 
sions upon it with his thumb, cried out, | they have made enormous strides of late 
‘““There—a work by Rodin—a greatwork years. In sculpture they have the 
by Rodin, which will command a high famous Hasselburg, whose lovely 
figure in London!” He shrugged his ‘‘ Snowdrop” excited widespread ad- 
shoulders as he tossed the lump of clay miration, Sergel and _ Erichsson, to 
back into the bin: “Bah! it would represent a generation just passed, and 
be quite good enough for the English Carl Milles, Carl Eldh, David Erstrém, 
people ; it would have a name—that is to mention the most notable of the 
all they require! ”’ newer men. But Carl Milles, by reason 
Probably the more intelligent interest of his marked originality, seems to lead 
recently displayed by the British art- the way. 


SWEDISH SCULPTORS OF To-DAy 


lover in matters relating to sculpture The range of his observation is ex- 
has caused the master to revise his ceptionally wide, and his treatment 
opinions. of different subjects astonishingly varied 


As with Rodin, so in Sinding’s work, in consequence. This characteristic is 
the representation of man and woman, admirably demonstrated in the illustra- 
in respect of the attraction each exer- tions of his work shown here, and the 
cises upon each, takes a main place. moral of them might be, I venture to 
His ‘“‘ Two Beings,’ which excited so think, a valuable lesson to many of our 
much interest in the Salon of 1891, and own excellent sculptors, who, whilst pos- 
his ‘‘ Night-Adoration ”’ are in this vein. sessing high technical efficiency, occa- 
But in the portrayal of such subjects he _ sionally reflect a sameness in their work, 
is more restrained than Rodin, less more particularly in their monumental 
erotic, a difference which is probably work, which is limiting the possibilities 
largely racial and climatic. of their art. 

Though Sinding is in Paris at the 
present moment, much of his work has 
been accomplished in Copenhagen, 
which for a time at any rate was prac- Milles seems to see models for his de- 
tically his home. The sculptor’s art is light everywhere, and with a lively and 

« carefully fostered in the Danish capital, keen appreciation of the points which 
largely owing to the munificence of its differentiate them. Man and woman 
public-spirited benefactor, Herr Jacob- certainly make appeal to him, but so 
sen, and along its charming Langelinie also do the beasts of the forest and 
or Quayside, and in its open spaces may _ the fowls of the air. This is a rare 
be seen beautiful examples of the art. characteristic only paralleled, I believe, 

in the case of Barye and Swan. The 

: : lion and eagle have, of course, ever 
WHERE SCULPTURE IS FosTERED been favourites with artists, possessing 
It can well be imagined that in such as they do so much symbolic interest, 

an atmosphere Sinding is appreciated to but here is this young Swede breaking 
an extent falling little short of hero- what is very like new ground and de- 
worship, and that his work, as an in- monstrating the significance of the ele- 
fluence, is of immense importance to  phant, in a marble group at once 
those younger men now accomplishing arrestingly vigorous and _ impressive. 
valuable work in sustaining the art The enormous power of these mighty 


A CARVER OF BEASTS AND BIRDS 
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beasts, in their native state, is admir- 
ably portrayed as with their huge 
trunks uplifted menacingly the herd 
plunges onwards, a ponderous phalanx. 
It is a work of remarkable forcefulness, 
and incidentally a piece of instructive 
animal history as well, for we are 
perhaps a little prone to regard the 
elephant as a domestic animal, in 
tameness and docility almost equalling 
the dog. There is little of the bun 
habit about these beasts of Carl Milles. 
A wonderful little group of bears at 
play, part of a gateway for the Berzelius 
Park in Stockholm, carved in granite, 
is another successful expression of 
Milles’ amazingly clever handling of 
animals in sculpture, and in this con- 
nection there should also be mentioned 
the eagles he has modelled for the palace 
of Prince Eugen, and the colossal group 
of Swan-Lizards, a seeming reincarna- 
tion of those prehistoric monsters, 
which he hopes may one day dominate 
the entrance to the port of Stockholm. 
One of his more recent works is the 
bronze figure of a youth being lifted 
by an eagle, and entitled ‘“‘ The Wings.” 
Here symbolism plays an 
important part, whilst the 
conception of what is an 
old subject is strikingly 
original. It aroused much 
enthusiasm in Stockholm 
the year before last, when 
it was acquired for the 
National Museum—an 
honour it well deserved. 


THE UpsALA MONUMENT 


But even yet more in- 
teresting is his memorial 
piece depicting a striking 
page in Swedish national 
history. This especially 
deserves the attention of 
English people, who have 
been somewhat feverishly 
erecting memorials up and 





CARL MILLES IN HIS 
STUDIO. 


With one of the eagles he 
treats so effectively. 























down the country of late years. The 
majority of these, with a monotonous 
lack of inspiration, simply represent the 
subject of the memorial on the top of a 
pedestal, encircled, as often as not, by 
a tiresome parade of very obvious 
virtues! It may therefore be inform- 
ing to examine this 
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The monument has been erected by 
the students of Upsala University, and 
stands on a prominent hill near old 


Upsala. 
MILLES THE MAN 


None the less interesting is the man 
himself. To-day 





Swede’s treatment 
of an_ historical 
figure. 

The monument 
is raised to the 
memory of Sten 
Sture, a medieval 
hero, who has been 
described as the 
Oliver Cromwell of 
Sweden, and whose 
life is somewhat 
shrouded in the 
mystery of the 
past. Note what 
valuable use Milles 
has made of this 
material, how 
picturesquely he 
has dealt with it. 
The huge pedestal 
of rough stone 
would seem to 
suggest in attrac- 
tive symbolism the 
volume of Swedish history, of which the 
comparatively small massed group, in 
bronze, on the top, is but one page. This 
statement of the subject in strictly truth- 
ful proportion is all the more forcible, as 
by this arrangement the precise value of 
the relation of one incident to history as 
a whole is clearly set forth. 

Then, too, the treatment of the 
bronze group with its lack of detail but 
splendid solidity suggests the import- 
ance of Sten Sture’s patriotism—he is 
here shown in the act of leading his 
peasant army against the Dane—as it 
appears in the eyes of posterity. Un- 
important details fade in the mists of 
history—but the great leader’s work 
for his time, his stubborn fight for 
freedom, remains personified in this 
strong yet simple group. 

Silhouetted almost as one mass, 
against the Swedish sky, it well depicts 
Sten Sture’s singleness of purpose. 
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STEPHAN SINDING. 


as you see him at 
work in his fine 
studio, perched as 
likely as not upon 
some dizzy-looking 
scaffolding erected 
about one of his 
unfinished — sculp- 
tures, you have 
some difficulty in 
believing that this 
successful man was 
once an apprentice 
in a _ workshop, 
toiling, for so 
many hours a day, 
for just so much 
money, in com- 
pany with his 
fellow workmen. 
Between the car- 
penter’s bench and 
glorious student 
days in Paris, fol 
lowed by the pos- 
session of a fine studio and—fame, 
surely a wide gulf lies! Not nearly 
so wide as one would imagine; those 
who know anything of the lives of 
the men who make sculpture realise 
the quite considerable proportion of 
sculptors who are, and have been, the 
direct product of Democracy. Carl 
Milles commenced life as a carpenter 
and woodcarver; Carl Eldh, another 
prominent young Swedish sculptor, 
began, at thirteen, his work before 
the bench; Rodin is of humble parent- 
age. Here in England, Harry Bates, 
the modeller of the lovely Psyche 
series which are so widely appreciated, 
was a carver on any of our buildings 
in London and the country where 
he could obtain work, as was also for 
a time our great sculptor-knight, 
George Frampton, the author of the 
lovely Peter Pan in _ Kensington 
Gardens. 
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DEMOCRACY AND ART 


It is an interesting point, this, the 
evolution of the sculptor—or indeed 
the artist generally—from the soul of 
the people. Democracy as democracy 
is largely ugly, viewed from a super- 
ficial standpoint. Yet it provides the 
men who contribute some of the purest 
beauty to be found in the aristocracy 
of Art. 

But it is not so unreasonable or 
illogical a condition as at first might 
seem. Generations of toiling fore- 
fathers are the likeliest ancestry to pro- 
duce achievement which demands a toll 
of hard manual work. And a man of 
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such blood is less likely to be deterred 
by the labour the sculptor’s art in- 
volves, than one more delicately nur- 
tured. The severe, simple life of the 
skilled working poor is a likely breeding- 
ground, when you stay to think of it, 
for just those qualities of self-sacrifice 
and sure construction which sculpture, 
more than any other art, demands, 
No finer monument to Labour exists 
than the beauty to which it has given 
birth in the shape of the sculpture of its 
sons. 
3y so grand and impressive an 
agency the labours of Democracy 
are translated into the terms of fine 
art. 
WANDA DE SZARAMOWICZ 





MILLES’ MONUMENT TO STEN STURE. 


Now at Upsala University. 
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CHAPTER I 
AY broke on the Red Sea, 


pale hard-yellow, like low- 
grade molten brass. The 
big revolving light on Mat- 
thew ceased to turn, and its reddish 
rays sickened and waned and died ; 
the dirty, shark-infested waves— 
oily and breakerless—reflected the 
molten shimmer of the sky, and the 
humidity increased by a degree or two. 

No birds twittered. There was 
nothing, either animal or human, amid 
the awful desolation of the Twelve 
Apostles that seemed glad to greet the 
dawn. Aloes were the only thing that 
grew there, unless you count the sickly- 
looking patch of vegetables, some 
twenty feet by twenty, that succeeding 
reliefs of sergeants had coaxed on to 
the bald, hot, hideous rock, to make 
them homesick. 

Sergeant Stanley, of the Fifty-Fifth 
(God’s Own), arose from his sleepless 
cot in answer to the sullen summons 
of the bugler. Two minutes later he 
and the bugler turned out the shirt- 
sleeved guard. There followed in time- 
accustomed sequence the growled com- 
mand—sweet-toned “ réveillé ’’ wasting 
its sweetness over unresponsive desola- 
tion—the click of arms presented, and 
the Union Jack, rising up a white- 
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smeared flag-pole ; it flapped once 
or twice, and then drooped despond- 
ently. 

‘Order Um-m-ms ! 
Stanley. ‘‘ Guard . 
Another twelve-hours’ 
idleness was under way. 

Stanley saw to the sweeping of the 
guard-room, and the making of the 
serried rows of beds; then he strolled 
to the one and only bungalow, to ask 
whether his officer was up or not as 
yet. A Somali boy answered that he 
was not up; Stanley turned, and the 
boy got up and followed him along the 
winding footpath that descended down 
the cliffside to a ledge of rock beside 
the sea. 

Near the bottom of the path they 
were preceded by a thousand scamper- 
ing crabs that fought with each other 
for the right-of-way and flopped into 
the water noisily, like frightened ghouls 
caught prowling after dark. The 
Somali boy singled out the largest of 
them, and crushed it with a _ well- 
aimed stone ; and instantly a hundred 
other crabs cut short their scurry to the 
sea, and swarmed to tear it into little 
pieces and devour it. 


’”” commanded 
dismiss ! ”’ 


hell-baked 


“Ugh!” growled Stanley. “ You, 
Twopence! What in blazes d’you 
mean by that? Isn’t there hell 


enough on this rock without your 
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adding to it? Get back, d’you hear— 
back to your master!” 

The Somali grinned ; but he obeyed 
him. He knew the temper of the white 
man marooned on the Twelve Apostles, 
and he could gauge the consequence 
of disobedience pretty accurately, from 
experience. Stanley kicked the strug- 
gling crabs into the sea, and watched 
for a while the huge fin of a tiger- 
shark, scouting to and fro in lazy zig- 
zag sweeps, that scarcely produced a 
ripple on the blood-hot water. 

As the sun grew higher, the oily 
waves died down—beaten down, it 
seemed, by the brazen reflection of the 
sky; and from the distance, growing 
gradually nearer, came the steady 
“ thug-thug-thug”’ of a propeller. Big, 
black, bristling with iron wind-scoops— 
a Peninsular and Oriental liner hurried 
past, slam-banging down the sea at 
sixteen knots to make a head-wind for 
her passengers. 

““ Not so much as a signal, curse ’em!”’ 
muttered Stanley to himself. ‘“‘ Gawd 
help ‘em! But they think they’re 
suffering! Punkahs above the tables, 
and lemonade, and ice! Open sea 
ahead of ’em, and all the worst of it 
behind, and can’t even run a string 0’ 
flags up to pass the time o’ day! God 
pile ‘em up on Perim! ” 

The sun turned paler yellow yet, and 
as it rose a yard or two above the cast- 
iron ring of the horizon the sea below 
where Stanley stood turned pale-green 
and transparent. He could look down 
into it, and see the million rainbow- 
tinted fishes feeding on each other— 
the everlasting cannibal-fight for the 
survival of the biggest. A_ shark, 
sneaking amid the coral out of reach 
of larger sharks, swept suddenly among 
the fish in zig-zag lightning flashes, like 
a Whitehead torpedo run amok. Then, 
to digest his bellyful, he came and 
rested lazily beneath the ledge of rock 
where Stanley stood. And the long 
arm of a giant octopus reached out, 


flicking at the end like a beckoning 
finger, and pulled him—struggling— 
fighting—plunging—downwards to the 
parrot-beak below. 
Stanley shuddered. 
to die! ”’ 


“ That’s no way 
Then he glanced again over 
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to the hurrying liner, and his look 
hardened into something scarcely civi- 
lised. 

“God send ’em down to that!” 

he growled. “ It’s for the likes o’ them 
that the likes of us are festering here ; 
let ’em pay the price! Let ’em say 
then if the Empire’s worth it!” 
’ Stanley was just one man of a 
hundred and fifty thousand who take 
their turns in guarding the Empire’s 
outposts; only his happened to be a 
rather more than usually awful turn. 
He was a railway-porter’s son, dragged 
up in the slums a stone’s throw from 
Liverpool Street Station, and his his- 
tory was like a thousand others: 
caught stealing—sent to truant-school 
by a paternal Government—claimed 
from the truant-school as soon as he 
was old enough, and broken in to 
selling newspapers and blacking boots 
and carrying hand-bags; taught to 
touch his forelock (he never had a hat 
in those days) to anybody who would 
tip him twopence ; half-starved, wholly 
beaten, every inch of him, and rubbed 
into the muck of poverty and vice and 
crime ; taught that a gentleman is a 
free-handed cad with money, and that 
a smug is a man who has a sense of 
duty. And then: 

At the age of eighteen, caught and 
coaxed and cajoled by a recruiting 
sergeant. Sworn in, and drilled, and 
taught to clean himself. Treated like 
a man by his superiors, and exactly on 
his merits by his equals—a thing that 
he had never known as yet. Sardined 
in the bowels of a troopship, and intro- 
duced, along with prickly heat and 
fever, to a race who, from past ex- 
perience of Englishmen, believed the 
things he said because he said them. 
And, barely yet recovered from the 
shock of his new-found sahibdom, 
starved and frozen and led—led all the 
time by men who understood the busi- 
ness—through a hill-campaign in nor- 
thern India. Promoted,.after that, to 
the rank of sergeant—a full-fledged 
tested connecting-link between the 
bayonets and the brains. A man of 
pride now—pride of Empire—pride of 
decency—pride in his own word— 
preacher of pride and cleanliness to new 
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recruits—straight-backed and polished 
as a service cleaning-rod. 

But the desolation of the Twelve 
Apostles, as those God-forgotten Red- 
Sea rocks are named, had slipped into 
his soul. Even the British sergeant 
must be busy, unless he is to lose that 
indefinable but absolutely certain regi- 
mental grip that tightens up his moral 
fibre while it trains his muscles. There 
was nothing here to watch but fishes 
and the outlines of the eleven other 
hell-invented crags. It was too hot 
to drill; the Regulations allowed an 
officer to dispense with every routine 
that was not absolutely necessary to 
the preservation of good order and 
discipline. It was too lonely and wild 
and awful to do anything but quarrel 
with any one who was fool enough to 
speak. A man could not swim, for 
fear of sharks and worse things; he 
could not play games, because the 
ragged rock-surface was hot enough to 
raise blisters through the soles of 
ammunition boots ; he could not read, 
because the sweat ran in his eyes; 
and through the long, wet-blanket 
nights he could not sleep for prickly 
heat. It was hell, ungarnished. And 
there were five months and one week 
more of it ahead—for a_ second- 
lieutenant, two sergeants, four cor- 
porals and fifty men. 

The Fifty-Fifth (and don’t forget 
that they are God’s Own, and ready to 
prove it in close order at a moment’s 
notice) were stationed that year at 
Aden, fresh from a five-year breeze- 
swept residence on Shorncliffe heights ; 
and Aden is a perfectly good copy of 
the Inferno on its own account, with 
devils and deviltry thrown in. But 
Aden is absolutely child’s play—a 
pellucid, angel-haunted paradise—com- 
pared with any single one of the Twelve 
Apostles. And of all the Twelve, the 
one that men have christened Matthew 
is the worst—the baldest, the bleakest, 
the hell-hottest—the one with most 
claim to be the model that Satan tried 
to imitate. 

There was no need to build a wharf 
on Matthew; Luke and Simeon and 
Judas were, any of them, bigger and 
Just as near the sea-lane, but they rose 
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steeper-sided from the sea, and a boat 
would grind to pieces while its suffering 
cargo tried to land. So Matthew with 
its coral-guarded natural wharf was 
chosen, and a light was built on it— 
two hundred feet above sea-level, and 
sixty-thousand candle-power ; and _ be- 
cause the coast-dwellers of the Red 
Sea practised piracy as a religion, and 
had yet to have instilled into them 
their latter-day disrespectful awe for 
the would-be Pax Britannica, the 
Fifty-Fifth (God’s Own) were forced 
to send a six-monthly contingent to 
guard the brass and copper fittings 
that were worth a Red-Sea fortune. 
Once a month, or thereabouts, the 
Admiralty steamboat came, with stores 
and year-old magazines for the light- 
house-keeper, and mail from home 
(perhaps) ; and once in six months 
came the cockroach-ridden transport 
with the fifty- man relief. In the 
interim was Hell, in which pirates 
came no nearer than the skyline to 
curse the light that prevented so many 
profitable wrecks. ‘“‘ Trade ’’ has been 
rotten in the Red Sea ever since. the 
lights were built there, and recently 
there has been almost no necessity to 
guard the lights; but in those days 
“trade ’’ was only moribund, to the 
sorrow of the pirates and the Fifty-Fifth. 

Sergeant Stanley shuddered at the 
sea, and at the aching skyline, pnd then 
turned and shuddered at the baking 
rock behind him. He loafed up the 
path again, and found the men squab- 
bling at breakfast ; it was beneath his 
dignity to join in the discussion, but 
there were four corporals to snub, and 
he did that properly ; and the other 
sergeant was a ten-year enemy of his. 
By the time that he had insulted him 
sufficiently—with caustic service-com- 
ment on his method of maintaining 
discipline—he had worked himself into 
a frame of mind that looked on suicide 
as foolish only because it deprived the 
dead man of his power for harm. His 
mental attitude emanated from him 
like an aura, and was quite obvious in 
his perfunctory, cut-and-dried salute 
when he reached the bungalow again. 

“Rounds all correct, sir!” he re- 
ported. 
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‘“ Morning, sergeant ! ’’ said the one- 
starred representative of Empire, nod- 
ding to him from his long chair on the 
verandah, and hitching his pyjamas 
into more official shape. 

‘* Morning, sir.” 

Second-lieutenant Brasenose laughed 
aloud, with all the cynicism of one- 
and-twenty fun-filled years. ‘“‘ Come 
up and sit on the verandah!”’ he sug- 


gested. ‘‘ Have some chota hazri with 
me—these eggs aren’t more than a 
month old !—it’ll help break the mono- 
tony.”’ 


“Tt’ll be another bender of a day, 
sir,” said Stanley, taking the proffered 
seat, and wondering to himself at the 
whiteness of the almost-woman’s skin 
that showed down the front of the py- 
jama jacket. “‘ Never did a day’s work 
in his life,’ he thought. ‘‘ Tender as 
a chicken ! ”’ 

“ Just like any other day, sergeant. 
They mould ’em all on one pattern 
hereabouts. There’s no originality 
rocks—Arabs—heat—Somalis — every- 
thing’s the same as it was in old King 
Solomon’s time! Go on, help yourself 
to eggs. .... Twopence! Where are you ? 
Bring the sergeant a cup, can’t you! 
’Pon my soul, I believe the lighthouse- 
keeper’s been here since Solomon’s 
day too!”’ 

““He’s the ignorantest man I ever 
talked to!” said Sergeant Stanley, 
sniffing at an egg suspiciously. 

“That one no good?” asked the 
officer. ‘“‘Chuck it away—try your 
luck on the next; my second one 
didn’t stink a bit!” 

“It beats me, sir, how you keep your 
appetite! ’’ said Stanley, with grudging 
admiration. 

“The answer to that’s easy, ser- 
geant. I keep busy. It’s perfectly 
obvious why you men don’t enjoy life 
on the island—you lie on your cots 
all day, and smoke and quarrel until 
you're peeved all to pieces—any fool 
could explain that! What is puzzling 
is how the lighthouse-keeper enjoys 
himself so much! He simply loves 
his job! I tried to persuade him the 
other day that a dress-suit was a good 
thing now and then, and music, and 
and noise, and all that 


company, 
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kind of thing; he read me a lecture 
for about an hour on vanity! ‘Pon 
my soul he did! He doesn’t take 
any exercise, beyond climbing up 
and down the tower every now and 
then, and he hardly ever reads; he 
doesn’t drink, and he doesn’t smoke, 
and he eats his service rations and 
prefers ‘em to soft tack ; and ‘pon my 
soul and honour, I believe he’s the 
happiest man I ever met—wouldn’t 
swap jobs with the Viceroy—said so, 
in fact !”’ 

“He ain’t human,” 
with conviction. 

“TI think he’s singularly human,” 
answered Brasenose. 

3ut Stanley, who had tried once to 
make friends with the _ lighthouse- 
keeper, shook his head. ‘“‘ He’s too 


said Stanley, 


ignorant to understand, sir,” he an- 
swered. 

““He understands the natives well 
enough,’ answered Brasenose. ‘‘ Have 


you noticed how he’s tamed his Somali 
assistants ? A man who can tame 
Somalis isn’t ignorant—he’s wise.” 

“T’d as soon tame sharks, sir, 
answered Stanley. 

Brasenose leaned back and looked 
at him through puckered eyes. He had 
never had an attack of nerves himself 

didn’t know the feel of them, in fact 

but he had heard of them, of course. 
Still—nerves and a sergeant of the Line 
were incompatible ; this must be liver. 
“Have you tried catching em?” he 
asked. 

‘““ How—catching ’em, sir ? ”’ 

“ Hook and line—fun of the world ! 
They fight you for half-an-hour some- 
times ag 


” 


see here ! 
He bared a freckled forearm, that 

was lean and brown and sinewy beyond 

belief. ‘‘ I got all that catching *em— 

look at this!” 

He showed the callus where a thirty- 


fathom line had ripped across his 
fingers. ‘‘ A shark did that—a thir- 


teen-footer—caught him out beyond 
the reef there—fought him for three- 
quarters of an hour, and gaffed him 
right in among the rocks. You ought 
to have seen the fun too, when we got 
him into the boat! He _ thrashed 
about like a good ‘un, and all but did 
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for one of the boat-boys before we 
settled him at last with an axe. You 
ought to take to fishing sharks, ser- 
geant—it ’ud be no-end good for you 
—keep your mind off grouching and all 
that kind of thing, and give you enough 
exercise to keep you fit.”’ 


fin prom : 


“What's she after?” 


COR DITIiOconsS oe 
watching. They’re quarrelling like 


wild-cats half the time, and if I go 
away for more than half-an-hour at a 
stretch they fight.”’ 

“Let ’em fight! Do ’em good! 
Besides, there’s another sergeant, and 
I’ll keep a pretty close eye on them 


ae o 


“Catching things!” said the lighthouse- 


keeper surlily, and he shut the door (page 502). 


“T’d get sunstroke, sir,’ said Stan- 
ley, who had no enthusiasm left of any 
kind. 

“Go out at night, then. I go in the 
daytime, but there’s no reason why you 
should ; they'll take the hook all right 
at night. Take a whale-boat and two 
or three of the boys to-night, after I 
get back, and try your luck.” 

“How about the men, sir?” sug- 
gested Stanley. ‘‘ They’re in need of 





myself.”” He spoke with the sublime 
confidence ‘of one-and-twenty, that 
ignores completely the other point of 
view. 

3ut it almost amounted to an order, 
and Stanley, whose theories on sport 
had been picked up in the slums of 
Whitechapel and were closely asso- 
ciated with the art of sitting still and 
betting on a certainty, cursed him 
inwardly for an interfering jackanapes. 
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To his face, though, he was civil. 
“Very well, sir,’’ he answered, getting 
up to go. “Shall I take the barrack 
servants ?’ 

“Yes ; take four of them if you like. 
They'll show you where the _ best 
fishing is; round between Simeon and 
Levi is a pretty good spot—tell ’em to 
take you there first. So long, sergeant!” 

Second-lieutenant Brasenose went in, 
whistling, to dress himself, and then 
after a careful inspection of the men 
and quarters—ran_ singing to the 
wharf, where he started off for another 
day’s hot but unqualified amuse- 
ment. But Stanley, when inspection 
was at an end and the men were 
sprawling on their cots again in steam- 
ing discontent, stood down by the 
shore by himself for a whole hour, 
gazing eastward to the hard horizon. 
Beyond it there was land. What kind 
of land was immaterial ; it was not the 
Twelve Apostles. That afternoon he 
packed stores into a whale-boat, and 
added fish-hooks and a line as an after- 
thought ; and he spent a whole hour 
choosing four from the ten half-naked 
barrack servants. It was noticeable 
that he picked the least contented. 

That night, as the first rays of the 
giant revolving lantern lit on the oily 
sea, and began to sweep its surface 
in sixty-second, astronomically-perfect 
revolutions, they showed up for a 
second the glint of a regulation helmet 
in the stern of a four-oared boat. It 
was headed east by north-east; and 
there lay no islands in its course. 

Ten minutes later still, while Second- 
lieutenant Brasenose — pyjama - clad 
again and sunburnt—sat writing up 
his daily official log, a knock came at 
his door ; and it was followed by the 
grizzled, wrinkled face of the lighthouse- 
keeper, silhouetted in the lamplight. 
“ Has any one got leave of absence ? ” 
he demanded. 

“Yes. Sergeant Stanley has—and 
four boys. I was just writing in the 
log here that the climate and con- 
ditions seem to be very trying to the 
men; I told Stanley he might go 
shark-fishing, to try and get rid of his 
grouch. If that’s a success, I shall 
try to get the men interested too.” 
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“Did you tell him where to go?” 
asked the lighthouse-keeper. 

‘“ Yes—more or léss. Between Sim- 
eon and Levi, I suggested.” 


The lighthouse-keeper nodded—and 
closed the door behind him again 


without another word. 

Fifteen minutes after that, the four- 
oared cutter from the lighthouse slid 
down the ways into the sea, and the 
phosphorus creamed and dripped and 
bubbled from its bows. ‘‘ Now, hurry!” 
said the lighthouse-keeper, I 
one grunted. Then, with the short, 
quick, deep-in-the-middle stroke of 
Somali oarsmen, the cutter sped into 
the night. 

And, still five minutes later, the 
lighthouse-keeper paused at the thres- 
hold of his light to answer Brasenose. 
“Yes ; that’s my cutter gone away.” 

“What’s she gone for?’ asked 


and some- 


Brasenose. It was none of his business, 
but he was curious. 
“En?” 


” 


“What’s she after ? 

“ Catching things!” said the light- 
house-keeper surlily, and he shut the 
door in the lieutenant’s face. 


CHAPTER II 


THERE was no moon, and the stars hung 
like round balls of polished metal sus- 
pended from the black dome overhead ; 
the black waves, that had risen since 
the sun went down, followed one 
another lazily, showing only a splash of 
milk-white foam here and there, but 
lighting up the whale-boat and the oars 
and the whale-boat’s wake with phos- 
phorus. 

Stanley leaned back in a corner of 
the stern, with his right arm hooked 
up above the tiller, and one eye all the 
while on the Somali who was rowing 
stroke. The Somali’s gaze was fixed 
on the big revolving light behind them ; 
every once in a while he would jerk his 
head sideways, one way or the other, 
and Stanley would put the helm up or 
down— in the direction of his nod. But 
no one spoke; the glow of Stanley's 
pipe—the “ kung-tunk, kung-tunk”’ of 
oars against the thole-pins and _ the 
heavy breathing of the boatmen were 
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all that distinguished them from the 
Flying Dutchman’s jolly-boat. 

The brown skins of the Somalis 
blended with the night; Stanley’s khaki 
shirt was of a piece with it; and the 
boat’s sides, dripping phosphorus, were 
but another splash of dancing light amid 
the luminous, lifeladen blackness. And 
behind them, up above their heads, the 
revolving light on Matthew kept up its 
ceaseless vigil, winking at them every 
sixty seconds with a bloodshot eye. 

It irritated Stanley. He could feel 
it every time that it revolved. It 
seemed to be taking one quick look at 
him every minute of the sixty that 
made up what seemed to be a year, as 
though it watched him to be certain 
where he was. He began to turn his 
head at the second he expected it, and 
catch the reddish gleam from the 
corner of his eye, and look away again ; 
and when he fought that inclination, 
and gazed steadfastly ahead of him 
into the blackness, he caught himself 
wincing when the light was due. 

Then he began to count the periods 
—and then the seconds in between 
them. The chunking of the oars 
against the thole-pins became _ the 
measured intervals before the light 
appeared, and it irritated him when 
their tale differed. He swore at the 
Somalis, ordering them to keep better 
time ; and the Somalis swore back at 
him. That was his first reminder that 
authority depended now upon himself, 
and that he was alone, with no tradi- 
tions and training of the Fifty-Fifth to 
back him up. He drew out a small 
revolver, and laid it ostentatiously upon 
the seat beside him. 

For a while after that the heavy 
breathing and the labouring at the 
oars went on in silence; the Somali 
who rowed stroke had only one foot 
braced against the stretcher, its big 
toe protruded up above it, and it 
moved—once towards him, once away 
again—with each strain at the oar; 
thirty times between each revolution 
of the light the stretcher creaked, and 
the toe jerked forward and back again. 
If it were thirty-one times, or twenty- 
nine times, the universe was wrong, 
and Stanley was ill at ease. That 
31° 
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timing of the toe became more im- 
portant than direction, even. 

Before long, if the big toe beckoned 
to him thirty times exactly he would 
have luck that night, and if it didn’t ! 
He hated to think what would happen 
if it didn’t! He counted, and it 
beckoned twenty-nine times; so he 
tried again—he might have counted 
wrong, he thought, or have missed one 
movement in the darkness. He waited 
two revolutions, and then commenced 
—One—kunk — two — kunk — three— 
kunk ; it numbered twenty-nine, and 
no light had appeared. He lived a 
lifetime, almost, between the last 
stroke and the reappearance of the 
light, screwing his head round to catch 
the first glint of it, and listening with 
both ears for the squeaking of the 
stretcher. And when the light did 
come, the Somalis had _ stopped 
rowing ! 

The luck was out, then! Well, luck 
or no luck, he was going on! Hell 
would be better than the island! He 
rose from his seat, and cursed the 
rowers, letting the tiller bang to which- 
ever side it would while he emphasised 
his rhetoric with shaken fists. ‘“‘ Row, 
curse you!” he growled at them. 
“ Thirty times a minute, d’ye hear!” 

He could see the stroke man’s face, 
but not the others. He heard a voice, 
though, from the bow—-one low gut- 
tural exclamation that made the stroke 
man prick his ears and look behind 
him ; when he looked back he was grin- 
ning, and from then on he ceased to 
watch the light. 

When he started to row again, he 
set the time barely half as fast as 
formerly ; and, count how he might, 
Stanley could not make the oar-strokes 
fit in with the light. He cursed them, 
and coaxed them, and threatened them, 
and offered them rewards; but they 
only laughed, and kept on pulling at 
their own pace. Away up forward, 
somewhere in the illimitable blackness, 
the bow oar began to croon a Somali 
boat-song—leisurely as the gait of cen- 
turies—minor-keyed and melancholy ; 
and the pace slowed down still further 
to the time of it. And suddenly the 
stroke oar shouted—a long, deep- 
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throated, undulating howl, that pierced 
the blackness all around them, and 
brought the gooseflesh breaking out on 
Stanley’s skin. 

He thought he heard an answering 
yell; but he told himself that that 
would be impossible; there was no 
land between him and Matthew, or 
between him and Arabia either. His 
pipe had gone out, and he tried to light 
it, to show how perfectly at ease he 
was; but his hand, curved into a 
shelter round the blazing match, shook 
so violently that the stroke oar grinned. 
And he knew, too, that his face showed 


white and drawn and fearful in the 
crimson glow. The match went out, 
and he did not strike another. And 


the stroke oar grinned again. 

He looked behind him, to judge how 
great a distance lay between them and 
the lighthouse, and—one on either hand, 
twenty yards behind them, and well 
outside the phosphorescent swirl the 
oars had made—he saw two other 
little pools of fire, that followed and 
kept pace with them. He forgot the 
steering then, to watch them, fasci- 
nated. Sometimes they diverged a 
little to the right or left, but they 
always followed ; and when the rowers 
ceased, to call his attention to the 
steering, the pools of fire came nearer 

much nearer. One came right under 
the counter of the boat, and from the 
middle of it a big black fin protruded 
and something bumped the bottom of 
the boat. 

“ Blast you, row!”’ yelled Stanley. 

He picked his revolver up, in a 
frenzy of night-intensified horror, and 
hurled it at the fin, and missed. The 
revolver bubbled downwards in a 
splurge of phosphorus, and the shark 
rolled lazily, and dived after it, belly- 
upwards—eighteen feet of black, fire- 
dripping, hungry cruelty. 

“ Give way there ! ” shouted Stanley, 
beside himself now with fear, and 
something that was worse than fear. 
“Damn you, row!” 

He had no revolver now to point, 
but he shook his fists at them; and 
the stroke man suddenly unshipped 
his oar and thrust at him, and sent 
him sprawling on the seat again. The 
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other shark swept nearer silently. The 
stroke man shouted, and Stanley 
drew his hand inside the boat one- 
fiftieth of a second ahead of the snap- 
ping jaws. The shark’s nose brushed 
his sleeve! The boat rocked as the 
whole length of the horrid monster 
rolled, porpoise-like, against its side ; 
and Stanley leaned forward with his 
head between his hands, and _ shud- 
dered. He was voiceless, almost— 
physically sick with fear. ‘‘O God!” 
he groaned. ‘“‘ Not that way! I can’t 
die that way!” 

The Somalis began to row again, 
listlessly, and not troubling about 
direction ; and Stanley slipped off his 
seat on to the bottom, and sat there 
where the sides of the boat would hide 
the horrors from him. They seemed 
less awful when he could not see them. 
The stroke oar shouted again, and 
stopped rowing ; and this time Stanley 
was sure that he heard an answering 
shout. And then, suddenly, he caught 
the chunk of oars behind him. He 
leapt up like a maniac then. 

He was a deserter. They were after 
him! Was this to be the end of his 
attempt! Back to the hell of the 
island he had left—with disgrace, and 


irons, and trial, and ignominy added 
! 


to it! Reduced to the ranks—two 
years—maybe four years on the Anda- 
mans. O God! he could see it all !— 


caught like a noosed steer—punished— 
and turned loose, pensionless and with- 
out a character! ‘‘ Row!” he yelled 
at them. ‘Row!’ He would die 
sooner! He would dive down among 
the sharks before they caught him! 
With the foolish, childish instinct of a 
man hard-gripped by fear, he began to 
pull his boots off. 

Then another thought occurred to 
him. He sprang forward and _ sat 
down on the stroke man’s thwart, and 
seized his oar. The man resisted, and 
Stanley kicked and pushed him away 
towards the stern. After that, he set 
the pace himself and made it a rouser 
—rowing until the veins swelled on his 
temples, and his breath came in noisy 
gasps, and his head grew giddy with 
the heat and sweat and effort. The 
others had hard work to keep pace with 











The Somalis hustled the unwilling Stanley up the path; he struggled, and the sweat 
on his wrists made them slippery, so that he almost broke away (page 506). 
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him, but he kept them going until he 
noticed that the Somali in the stern 
had put the helm hard up and held it 
so. And when he saw what had 
happened, it was too late. Splitting 
the phosphorescent wave in front of 
it like a fire-lit wedge—chunking regu- 
larly like the stroke of Nemesis—swirl- 
ing, fire-hung and beautiful—a four- 
oared cutter swung out of the darkness 
suddenly, bow-on. The fire-splashed 
oars tossed upwards—the helm went 
hard over in a gurgling, phosphorescent 
welter—and the two, lighthouse cutter 
and station whale-boat, rose and fell 
side by side in the same trough of the 
lazy-looking waves. Then, long brown 
arms reached out, and seized Stanley 
by the shoulders and the legs ; and— 
too sick with fear, and shame, and 
disappointment to struggle even—he 
was lifted out, and laid, back-down- 
wards, in the cutter. 

“Hayah!”’ said a voice he had not 
heard before. 

“Ho!” came the ready answer. 

“ Hung-kunk! hung-kunk! hung- 
kunk!” began the oars again. But 
this time the revolving light on Matthew 
grew nearer, and the oars were echoed 
by the labouring whale-boat crew, who 
kept their station close behind the 
cutter, in between the following tiger- 
sharks. The stroke man passed Stanley 
a can of drinking-water, and he emptied 
it. 

“Who sent you ? ”’ he demanded. 

But no one answered him. Only 
the revolving light on Matthew winked 
at him, and grew brighter every time 
it turned. 


CHAPTER III 


A BLACK crag loomed up from the 
blackness ; the oars flashed upwards 
at a muttered order, and rattled on the 
thwarts ; and the cutter’s side ground 
against stone steps hewn at the light- 
house foot. 

“ Bring him along,” said a quiet 
voice ; and Stanley looked up to see a 
shadow of a grizzled man who held a 
lantern and looked down on him from 
the top step with little more than 
curiosity. 
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The Somalis seized him, and carried 
him, protesting, up the steps. It was 
old Jim Bates, the lighthouse-keeper ; 
and Stanley flushed from head to foot. 
Where there had been no white man to 
see his shame, he had suffered the 
indignity of being mastered by un- 
christian savages without a murmur, 
He wilted now, though, and spluttered 
indignation. “Is this your doing?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ What in hell d’you 
mean by——”’ 

“ That’ll do!” said the lighthouse- 
keeper, lowering the light. He turned 
his back without a word of explanation, 
and walked up the winding path that 
led to the white tower on the cliff above 
him. The Somalis hustled the un- 
willing Stanley up the path behind 
him; he struggled, and the sweat on 
his wrists made them slippery, so that 
he almost broke away. Then they 
pulled their loin-cloths off, and twisted 
them like tourniquets around his 
elbows, and Stanley yelled aloud with 
the pain of it. But Jim Bates never 
once looked round. Instead, he quick- 
ened his pace a little. 

A moment later Stanley saw him 
talking to the sentry on an upstanding 
crag that jutted out seawards by the 
lighthouse ; he could just make out 
their two forms, like black shadows— 
the sentry leaning on his rifle, and the 
old man pointing somewhere away 
beyond. He could hear their voices, 
muffled by the steaminess of the at- 
mosphere and confused by the lapping 
of the waves against the rock below, 
and he caught the one word “ yonder ” ;+ 
but the Somalis hustled him along, 
and pushed him through the lighthouse 
door, and up some more steps, and 
turned the key of a round, whitewashed, 
bare-walled room on him. There was 
no light in there, but a little that was 
something less than light filtered in 
through a slit in the outer wall, and 
once a minute he could see the flash as 
the revolving lantern up above swept 
round on its interminable vigil. On the 
floor above him, too, he could hear 
the purr and click of the revolving 
mechanism. 

Ten minutes later the door opened 
again, and a Somali beckoned him. 
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Jim Bates, with a long-necked oil-can in his 
hand, stooping down, testing 
something. 


“Come on!” he said, and preceded 
him without any explanation. Stanley 
followed. The door was open on the 
floor above, and he saw Jim Bates, 
with a long-necked oil-can in his hand, 
stooping down above the mechanism, 
testing something. The Somali left 
Stanley standing there, but Jim Bates 
never once looked up. Stanley coughed 
to call attention to himself, but Bates 
continued oiling; then he pulled his 
watch out, and studied the indicator, 
and gave a half-turn toa finely-threaded 
screw, and watched the indicator again. 
After a while he appeared satisfied, for 
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he laid the oil-can down and 
walked towards the door. 

“Come on,” he said to 
Stanley, as he started up 
the steps. And Stanley, 
without the slightest notion 
why he did so, followed him. 

They wound on and on 
up the narrowing spiral— 
past a clean-swept sleeping- 
room, through which the 
shaft of the revolving lantern 
passed—past a kitchen and 
a living-room, with indica- 
tors in them, so that the 
man in charge might watch 
the revolutions of the light 
even while he cooked and 
ate—past a store-room, and 
an oil-room, and another 
engine-room—up on to an 
iron-railed platform round 
the outside of the light. 

“Sit down,” said Jim 
Bates, jerking his thumb in 
the direction of a camp-stool. 

Stanley sat on it, for his 
knees were trembling from 
the climb, and the steamy 
heat affected him. He tried 
to speak, but the light raced 
round and dazzled him; up 
there on the platform it 
seemed to be turning three 
times to the minute instead 
of one, and before he had 
time to recover from the 
glare of it, it was round 
again, purring on its roller 
bearings, and looking 
straight into his soul, and 
blinding him, and mocking at him. 

“Look out yonder,” said the light- 
house-keeper. “‘ Don’t try to face the 
lamp.” 

Stanley did as he was told. He looked 
out and downwards across a world of 
blackness, that might have been the pit. 
Once in every minute every single inch 
of the horizon and the black welter in 
between was eyed-out by the blood-red 
rays behind him; and dancing on the 
night-black wave-tops the phosphor- 
escent fire seemed to be laughing back 
at the man-made, man-watched, man- 
protecting lamp. 
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“See yonder!” said the keeper, 
pointing. 

Over to the eastward twenty little 
lights were dancing on the water, 
irregularly spaced. They were yellow, 
and they looked like hearth-lights. 

‘“ Dhows ! ”’ said Bates, as though the 
one word conveyed a history, and a 
treatise on the history, with a lecture 
on morality thrown in. It was five 
minutes before he spoke again. He 
pulled off his singlet, and stood bare- 
breasted to the blood-warm wind, and 
watched them. 

“They dowse them glims 
they're busy,” he said presently. 

Stanley cared nothing for the lights ; 
he was busy thinking. What evidence 
was there against him? None! He 
had got a night’s leave, and had gone 
off in a whale-boat, and had come back 
again. Astohowand when and why he 
came back was nobody’s concern except 
his own—unless he chose to force an ex- 
planation from the lighthouse-keeper ! 

“They're fishing now,’ confided 
Bates suddenly, in the same abrupt 
tones that he always seemed to use, 
that invited no reply. ‘“‘ They come 
where they can see the light, and curse 
it while they fish ! ’’ he added, as though 
he felt rather sorry for them. 

“Good luck to ’em, then!’ growled 
Stanley. ‘‘ They can’t curse it more 
emphatic than what I do!” 

But Bates took no notice of him; 
when he did talk he seemed always to 
be talking to himself, and he never 


when 


appeared to listen to an answer. “ If 
any one deserted from this island, 
they’d catch him sure!” he volun- 


teered, after another five-minutes’ vigil 
with a watch in his hand and one eye 
on the lantern. 

“Who said I was a 
snarled Stanley promptly. Here was 
his opening at last; he could clear 
himself of suspicion, and make the 
lighthouse-keeper feel a fool ! 

But Bates did not answer him. He 
waited until the light flashed round, 
and took one quick, keen look at him, 
and then went down the steps again. 
He was gone ten minutes, while Stanley 
sat motionless, with his chin resting on 
the blood-warm iron rail in front of him. 


” 


deserter ? 
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“ They'd kill a man for the buttons 
on his shirt,”’ said a voice behind him 
suddenly, and Stanley started, to find 
that Bates was back again, looking 
across his shoulder at the dancing 
lights. “‘ Used to be a wreck here, 
maybe once a month,” he added. 
Then he walked round the platform, and 
leaned against the railing on the far side. 

Stanley wanted to curse him, but the 
words would not come. He wanted to 
rail at him for an interfering fool—to 
laugh at him—to threaten him with 
dire vengeance—to force an apology— 
to reassert his dignity and sergeantdom. 
But Bates’s silence and the darkness 
and the mystery of the night had taken 
hold of him, and he had begun to feel 
very unimportant away up there above 
the purring engines. A sergeant of the 
Line seemed a very little thing, and 
his personal opinions even less, amid 
that teeming hungry desolation with its 
black, steel-dotted dome. 

“See yonder! ’”’ said Bates, after a 
minute or two of communing. 

He certainly was communing, this 
grizzled veteran; his silence was as 
eloquent as other people’s speech, if 
only one could understand it, as the 
Somalis evidently did. He pointed to 
another group of lights—four of them 
this time, red and green beside each 
other, and two white lights up above ; 
they were far away on the horizon. 

“She’s headin’ this way” he re- 
marked. 

“ Ah!” 

The white lights spaced a little, and 
the green light disappeared. 

“Changed her course, you see.”’ 

The steamer lights grew gradually 
nearer ; other lights blazed out as her 
sides came into view, and she passed 
a little group of heaving and falling 
dots of fire, that died away at last below 
the southern skyline. 

“Three more of ’em!” said the 
lighthouse-keeper. “‘ Look!” A liner 
passed them, in a blaze of light, and 
with a dull-red glow about her smoke- 
stacks ; Stanley could hear her twin- 
propellers thugging, and—when the 
red light swung its rays to wink at her 
—he could see the bellying windsail up 
on the forward mast. 
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There’ll 
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“ She’ll be a Frenchman, 
be eight hundred souls aboard of her. 
Jim Bates seemed in a communicative 
mood. 

“Why should we watch out for 
Frenchies ?’’ demanded Stanley, in 
another effort to assert his manhood. 

“Why not?” said the lighthouse- 
keeper, pulling out his watch again and 
counting revolutions. Then he went 
down the steps again, and was absent 
for ten minutes. 

Stanley sat still, and watched the 
skyline, facing alternately to the north 
and south. Almost incessantly the 
steamer-lights seemed to pop up on 
the skyline—coming and going up and 
down the hell-hot gateway of the East. 

“Frenchies,’”’ said a voice beside 
him — “ Dutchmen — Germans — Roo- 


sians—Eyetalians — Norwegians — En- 
glish—they’re maybe half o’ them 
English. They make us from _ the 


north or south, as the case may be, and 
steer wide. ‘“‘Hum dekta hai!” as 
the lascars say. “‘ I’m on the watch! ”’ 

“What the hell do they care?” 
growled Stanley. And Jim _ Bates 
walked once around the platform, and 
pulled his watch out and checked off 
a revolution before he answered him. 

“The point is, we care, my son! ” 

Then he went down again, and 
Stanley sat and watched the heaving 
steamer-lights for fifteen minutes. By 
the time that Bates came up again he 
had decided to make friends with him. 
He had not exactly changed his opinion 
about Bates’s ignorance or inhumanity, 
but he felt forced to admit a certain 
respect for him; and it was just 
possible, too, that Bates had decided 
not to report him to the lieutenant in 
the morning. He decided to do a 
little tactful questioning on the last 
point. 

“Have a smoke?” he suggested, 
holding out his pouch when Bates 
appeared again. 

“ Don’t smoke.”’ 

“ Try a chew, then,” 
Don’t chew,” 
‘Why in hell not ? ” 
“°Tain’t right and 


“e 


proper. I've 
I keep fit to 
See those lights yonder ? ”’ 


got this light to watch. 
watch it, 
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The fishing lights were still bobbing 
up and down upon the water, and Jim 
Bates stood and gazed at them for 
three or four minutes before he spoke 
again. ‘‘ If this light wasn’t here,’’ he 
said presently, “ them pirates ‘ud quit 
fishing. They’d hang around this rock. 
There’d be a steamer—maybe two or 
three of ’em—pile up here in half no 
time—an’ dirty work done. If I 
weren't fit an’ well to run the light, it 
‘ud mean the same thing. An’ if you 
soldiers weren’t here to hoist that flag 
in the morning an’ guard me, this 
light ’ud be here just as long as it took 
them pirates to up-anchor an’ get 
here! D’you begin to understand ? ”’ 

This time it was Stanley who did not 
answer for a full five minutes. ‘‘ How 
about when the tight goes wrong ? ”’ he 
asked then. ‘‘ What if the engine gives 
out ? What then ? 

“T sweat her round by hand, son, 
with one eye on the indicator. I 
sweated her round once fourteen nights 
hand-running until the relief-boat came 

me and the Somalis takin’ turns.”’ 

““An’ you did that for a lot o’ for- 
eigners, that can’t even take the trouble 
to dip an ensign when they pass ? ”’ 

“No. Nor yet for the pay neither.”’ 

“What did you do it for, then ? ”’ 

Bates looked hard at him, through 
puckered eyes. “‘ Struck me it was 
the game,” he answered. ‘“ There’s a 
crank there for that purpose.” 

The oily waves swished up against 
the rock below; the phosphorescent 
glow danced interminably through the 
darkness. Down the middle of the 
narrow sea, from six to ten miles wary 
of the twelve night-hidden rocks, the 
liners and the tramps ploughed busily 
with swaying masthead lights. Round 
and round purred the tireless lantern, 
blinking warning of the danger to every 
point in turn ; and the yellow lights to 
the eastward of the sea-lane bobbed and 
dipped and rolled. From somewhere 
in the blackness came a human voice, 
high-pitched in a sing-song cadence. 

“ Hark ! ”’ said the lighthouse-keeper. 
And Stanley pricked his ears for what 
he knew was coming. 

Then, from down below him, where 
the big up-ended crag protruded sea- 
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wards, deep-throated and resonant rose 
the voice of the sentry whom he could 
not see. 


*“ Num—ber, ... F-i-v-e. .... A-I-l-’s 
W-e-l-1 ! ”’ 
“Hum dekta hai!’ hummed the 


lighthouse-keeper. 

“ A-a-a-a-ll’s—W-e-l-1! ’’ came ano- 
ther distant voice. And silence fol- 
lowed, broken only by the purring of 
the lamp and the swishing of the waves 
below, that seemed part and parcel of 
the silence. 

“Hell take it!’ growled Stanley, 
swallowing a lump, and shifting his 
position restlessly. And the lighthouse- 
keeper nodded, and turned from him 
and went below. 

Stanley laid his chin on the iron rail 
again, and stared at the distant moving 
lights, with eyes that took in nothing. 
He was thinking of the past—Hounds- 
ditch, and the hell of it—cold, wind- 
swept street-corners, where the news- 
boys stood—bustle and clamour and 
dirt, and nothing in the world to fight 
for but elbow-room and_ bread—be- 
grudged pittance of the starveling 
underdog — suspicion — sometimes the 
cold, uncomfortable hand of charity— 
and everlasting, haunting fear of 
hunger. Home, sweet home, in fact ! 


What did he owe the Empire, or the 
world at large ? 

The lighthouse-keeper brushed past 
him on his way around the platform 
again, and Stanley held out a hand and 
stopped him. 
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‘““ Where were you born?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Bermundsey—Long Lane—in the 
rookeries back o’ the big glue factory.” 

‘““Well—you had a chance, didn’t 
you? You got something—you lived 
—you didn’t have to fight ? ” 

“IT begged, son, until the truant- 
officers got hold of me. When they 
were through with me I sold papers, 
and blacked boots, and carried bags 
for a living; d’you know what that 
means ? ” 

Stanley did not answer him. He 
laid his chin on the rail again, and 
gazed out into the night. The light- 
house-keeper checked the revolutions, 
and went below, and came up again ; 
the dancing yellow lights moved off to 
the eastward ; the red and green and 
white lights came and went along the 
sea-lane; but Stanley never moved. 
The breeze fell, and the heat and the 
humidity intensified. Away over to 
the eastward the faintest fore-flickering 
of yellow light began to play on the 
horizon, and from down below him 
came the deep-throated sentry-call : 
“ Oh-a-l-l’s—W-e-]-1! ”’ 

Then the light went out, with a 
suddenness that hurt, and the purring 
of the engine ceased. Stanley stood 
up with a jerk, and rubbed his eyes. 

“Have you had a _ bad dream, 
son ?”’ asked the lighthouse-keeper, 
emerging through the door on to the 
platform. “It’s time to turn the guard 
oat?” 
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THE HUCKSTER 


HE Moon’s a huckster: from the Sun 
With good red gold she fills her pack ; 
But by the minx he’s sadly done, 
For silver’s all she pays him back ! 
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and 


The Doy. 


the Devil. 








VO thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era 
there lived a wise man 
at Ephesus who said, 
“The most important 
thing in life is not 
what we have _ been, 
nor what we are, but 
what we are becoming.” 

If we look at this truth in a collective 
sense, as in the case of a nation, our an- 
cestors will show us what we have been, 
the adults of our generation what we 
are, and the children afford us an in- 
dication of what we are becoming. 

The future of our race is not to be esti- 
mated by the vastness of the possessions 
won by our forefathers, nor by the 
millions of our national revenue, but by 
the moral and physical condition of our 
boys and girls. Take hold of this 
thought and go out with it into the 
highways and byways of our great cities 
and consider it in the light of what you 
see there. You will not fail to become 
sincerely apprehensive for the future 
of our country. 





WALKING THE PLANK 


Every year more than 200,000 boys 
pass out of the elementary schools of 
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England and Wales. Whither do they 
go, and what do they become ? 


The first part of the question is easy 
enough to answer. The insatiable maw 


of the boy-labour market is always open 
to absorb them, and into this the great 
boy-army year after year marches in a 
ceaseless stream, concentrating itself 
upon every industry in the country. 

Have you ever thought of it in its 
relation to our future—this great host of 
little workers each striving for some tiny 
wage upon the outskirts of business life ? 

We are only too ready to make use 
of their services at small boy-wages until 
they are boys nolonger. Then too often 
we turn them adrift to sink or swim as 
they may—forever behind them, anxious 
to fill their places, still presses on the 
great host of little workers, walking the 
same fatal plank of blind-alley occupa- 
tion, whose further end overhangs the 
dismal abyss of unemployment and 
indigent decay amidst the despairing 
legions of the unfit: 


FrRoM SCHOOL TO SCRAPHEAP 


The successive pictures in the boy’s 


progress from school to the industrial 


scrapheap are as clear and unmistakable 
as though we had them from the grim 
brush of Hogarth. 


| 
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From his early boyhood we subject 
him to a system of education which has 
no real practical relation to his after- 
life or to the industrial arena into which 
he is thrown at an early age, immature 
in body and mind, to encounter the 
harsh laws of nature and man, and to 
probe with his boyish intelligence the 
knowledge of good and evil. 
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Most of those youngsters who are 
employed as errand - boys, telegraph 
and general messengers belong to an 
intelligent class of lad, full of spirit 
and a restless love of movement, 
finding an irresistible attraction in the 
newly-opening world around them. But 
the great majority of these callings auto- 
matically close with boyhood’s years. 
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WHAT HE MIGHT 
BE DOING: 


As soon as his short schooldays are 
over—and often enough before—the 
youngster who is born to labour is 
faced by the primal necessity of finding a 
job for himself in his world of the streets. 
He has never learned or been taught to 
look beyond. One kind of job seems as 
good as another. So he becomesa van- 


boy, errand-boy, or newspaper-seller. 





Learning to fight 
for his country. 


Even more hapless is the fate of 
those herding in the fetid slums of our 
great cities, where the exhalation from 
each doorway repulses the casual visi- 
tant. Here are many thousands of 
little fellows whose parents are too 
poverty-stricken to clothe them pre- 
sentably and almost to feed them. 
There is no errand-boy work for such 
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as these. They have no alternative 
but to shout the halfpenny papers 
or betting sheets, a calling which is 
even less controlled and more _ po- 
tentially harmful than any other 
kind of blind-alley work. both to the 
boys themselves and often to those 
with whom they are brought into 
contact. 
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mosphere around them. Not infre- 
quently they become, through the con- 
tamination of their wares, reckless 
little copper plungers on race-horses. 

It is on reaching this stage that they 
supplement their own ruin by becoming 
insidious instruments in the downfall 
of others of their own age. For 
hundreds of them are enticed into a 
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WHAT HE IS TOO 
OFTEN DOING: 


GAMBLERS OF THE GUTTER 


In the first place boys who take 
to the halfpenny-paper trade speedily 
become, as it were, the small jungle- 
life of our thoroughfares, drawing 
more readily than others into their 
untamed little natures the masterless, 
shifty, insubordinate spirit in the at- 


Playing “ Pitch -and- 
Toss” in the street. 


mischievous alliance with that evil 
genius of the streets, the copper 
bookie, who is responsible for the 
wreckage of more young lives than 
any other influence. 

In the hands of this man the paper- 
boy forms an excellent and ubiquitous 
tout. With his young wits abnor- 
mally sharpened to evade the grip of 
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the law, he haunts the neighbourhood 
of the great warehouses and workshops 
at the dinner-hour, in readiness for the 
egress of purblind youngsters whose 
sole thought during their morning 
work has been the horses they intend 
to back at noon. 

From these lads, whose earnings are 
from 5s. to 10s. a week, the newsboy 
employed by the bookie surreptitiously 
receives the coppers and slips of 
paper bearing the names of the horses 
fancied by the young gamblers. Such 
boys will not only tramp long dis- 
tances from their homes in the East 
End, but frequently starve themselves at 
midday in order to save their scanty 
food and fare money for the tout 
round the corner. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE BOOKIE 


The newsboy’s bookie is a man who 
devotes himself entirely to betting 
with boys. He will take coppers 
even down to single pennies, and so 
vast are the numbers of his young 
clients that it pays him handsomely. 
Moreover to indemnify himself for his 
offer of facilities in such small sums, 
he compels the infatuated young 


gamblers to bet on what is known in - 


the streets as the composite system. 
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This means that the deluded boys may 
not back a single horse in coppers, but 
must spot three placed horses in three 
separate races. It is, of course, a much 
harder task, and winners are corre- 
spondingly reduced. But the bait held 
out is a bigger prize for the successful 
backer. 


THE GUTTER USURER 


The lad is now fairly on the down 
grade, and ready for the other trap 
by which his descent is expedited. 
He is introduced to the gutter usurer, 


an evil genius who follows in the 
wake of the gutter bookie. This indi- 
vidual is willing to lend any sum 


—down to sixpence—which he deems 
within the paying capacity of his 
clients, with whose circumstances he is 
invariably well acquainted. 

I know of one man who is doing an 
immense business as a lender of small 
sums. His usual loans are sixpence 
or a_ shilling. On the former he 
charges an interest of a halfpenny, on 
the latter a penny. His loans must 
always be repaid on the following pay- 
day at the week’s end, which enables 
him to make an exceptionally quick 
turnover. He has got about 6,000 
to 7,000 names on his books, of whom 
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the greater number are pretty regular 
customers, and thus at the rate of 
1s. 8d. in the pound he has become 
a wealthy man. 

His business is fostered by the same 
demoralisation as that on which the 
bookie flourishes. To the gutter usurer, 
then, comes the lad who has wasted his 
little substance in vain attempts on 
the gutter bookmaker, but who cannot 
rest without the wherewithal to continue 
in the same desperate course. Probably 
sixpence is beyond his prospect of credit, 
so he combines with two equally broken 
companions on the scale of twopence 
apiece. 

The only security the usurer requires 
is the borrower’s place of business ; 
his home is nothing. If he fails to pay 
up, the usurer visits the lad’s foreman, 
who is not improbably also a client 
of the moneylender, and the wretched 
lad soon finds himself in the streets and 
out of work. Even the gutter has its 
standards of solvency. 


ALL THE WINNERS ! 


Many employers, recognising the de- 
moralising influence of the halfpenny 
papers with their racing tips and betting 
prices prohibit their introduction into 
their premises. But the boys contrive 
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to smuggle them in, with the result that 
they spend most of their working time 
in restless speculations upon their 
chances of winning in this race and in 
that, becoming careless and inattentive 
to their duties until retribution over- 
takes them. They are at last tempted 
to adopt any means to supply them- 
selves with money, and not infrequently 
end in robbing their parents or em- 
ployers. 

The only chance for the boy at this 
stage lies in his being brought within the 
grip of the law and consigned forthwith 
to a reformatory or industrial school. 
Unfortunately, however, this rarely 
happens, and thenceforward the lad’s 
downward career is rapid. 


SCRAPPED ON THE STREETS 


But now we come to the sternest and 
most deplorable fact associated with the 
boy-labour world. No matter whether 
by their own misconduct or not, to the 
streets, the hopeless bourne of the un- 
employed, come the vast majority of 
our boys who cannot be absorbed in 
their occupations as men. 

They have now reached the age at 
which they have qualified for adult 
wages, and, accordingly, are automat- 
ically scrapped. Little graduates in 
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unemployment, their ultimate fate is 
that of chronic industrial cripples. 

For some whose mental resourceful- 
ness, initiative and natural fitness have 
been developed, the period of unem- 
ployment may be shortened. But the 
Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education have calculated that three- 
quarters of the total number who yearly 
come to man’s estate have never been 
qualified for any work beyond that of 
the casual labourer. Indeed, even as 
many as 70 or 80 per cent. of our boys on 
leaving school enter unskilled or blind- 
alley occupations, and from these there 
is an ominous and ceaseless flow into the 
low-skilled and casual labour market. 

For many thousands the gutter has 
been their early playground, and to the 
gutter they return at last—for the years 
of adolescence squandered in purposeless 
work can never be redeemed. 


THE DEVIL’s PLAYGROUND 


We have now reached a grimmer 
stage in the boy’s career. Let us get at 
close quarters with it. 

Once the boy is set adrift on the 
devil's playground of the streets, if he 
does not cross any helping hand, he floats 
into a daily closer companionship with 
that mysterious loafing class of his own 
age, the future man-power of our jails 
and workhouses. These idle gangs of 
defiant, masterless youths are a puzzle 
to the ordinary observer. For while 
doing no visible work of any kind, they 
yet seem able to provide themselves with 
the cheap cigarette, and entrance-money 
to places of amusement, cheap picture 
palaces, music-halls and _ football 
matches, which with racing topics form 
their sole apparent interest. 

If you do not find them in the streets, 
go to any one of our large open spaces, 
providing the weather is fine. There 
on any working day of the week, apart 
from legitimate holidays, you will find 
gangs of these youths and young men 
from fifteen years and upwards. Some 
are kicking footballs about, others are 
merely loafing. 

I once questioned one of the London 
County Council keepers upon _ this 
subject. the 


A grim old soldier of 
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Spartan father type, he did not mince 
matters. “‘Oh, that lot, sir?” he said: 
“we call ’em the ‘ Never, Never,’ the 
“Band o’ Rest.’ Never did areal stroke 
of work since they left school, and never 
will if they can help it. God bless you, 
sir, there’s thousands of ’em, proper 
young wasters, no manner of good to 
themselves nor to anyone else. It galls 
me to see ’em. Often do I wish I’da 
few mounted men of my old corps to 
round ’em all up and clap ’em into a 
pond. If I’dseena boy o’ mine herding 
with such gangs I’d have got a gun and 
shot him.” 

Not a few in these gangs of the 
““ Never, Never ”’ are enabled to live in 
idleness by sponging on poor over- 
worked parents with some small means 
of livelihood, but the “ old hands ” of 
the “‘ Never, Never’ have plumbed even 
darker depths. 

Turned out of homes by parents, often 
enough immoral and dishonest, they are 
familiar with crime and its consequences 
from their earliest years, and imprison- 
ment has lost its terrors for them. 
They openly boast that they do no work 
and have no intention of doing any. 
Occasionally when it suits them they 
may pose as unemployed and appeal to 
the Distress Committees. But they 
have really joined the hopeless army 
of the unemployable, and more often 
than not are engaged in a surreptitious 
warfare against social law and property. 
Under their evil influence drifts the 
lad, who, as we have seen, is thrown 
on to the industrial scrapheap as he 
emerges from boyhood. 


THE DEvIL’s PICKETS 


{n such company he is speedily in- 
oculated with the drone habit, and with 
deteriorating energies soon becomes in 
his turn a dishevelled, insubordinate 
street loafer, or, as occasion serves, the 
whining cadger, for whose growing pre- 
datory instincts even the casual job is 
aresented necessity. Offer him regular 
work at this stage, and he will sneak 
out of it. To a suggestion of the Army 
he replies with specious assurance that 
he has tried to get there, but some un- 
fortunate physical defect has barred him 
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GUTTER Newspaper-boys playing halfpenny nap on rolls of paper 
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from this 
means of sal- 
vation. The 


truth is, he 
has had that 
said to him 
before and is 
ready for it. 

So on the 
streets with 
the devil’s pic- 
kets his flabby hands continue to bleach 
in his pockets, the usual prelude to their 
insertion in someone else’s. Presently, 
urged by necessity or the promptings of 
older jail-birds, he commits some mean 
offence against the law of property and 
falls into the hands of the police. 




















SENTIMENTALITY BUT NOT SYMPATHY 


And now what a remarkable change ! 


His country suddenly wakes up. The 






The Van-boy as he is at an early stage of his career, shortly 


after leaving school. 


lad is a boy no longer, no longer an 
unsullied national asset, but a criminal 
and, therefore, interesting at last. 
Although he did not win our sym- 
pathy during the hopeless struggle 
of his early years, he now makes a 
successful appeal to.our sentimentality. 
We cannot do too much for him, and 
he shares our interest and spending 
power with the pampered cracksmen 
of Parkhurst. 

If exceptionally lucky he may get 
the full term of three years in a Borstal! 
“Tnstitution.”” Here he is subjected 
to a wholesome moral and physical 
discipline which were denied him at 
an earlier stage, and an education 


which the honest poor might well 
envy. His training includes instruc- 
tion in manual trades, mental and 


physical development such as he has 
never known. 
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If he prospers, this is what he has to look forward to being; if not, he 


risks becoming “ unemployable.” 


Moreover, on regaining his liberty 
he is not turned loose into the streets 
as he was on leaving school. He is 
at once fathered by the Committees 
of the Borstal Association, who assist 
him to find employment, watch over 
him and see that he keeps in work 
and good company. 


SPENDING OUR MONEY AT THE 
Wronc END 


Mad as old Israel when they passed 
their children through the fires to 
Moloch, we still sacrifice our boys 
and girls to a British fetish of un- 
fettered licence in the cloak of In- 
dividual Liberty, and refuse them 
moral and physical salvation except 
Mm a criminal’s prison. The compul- 
sory reform of our young criminals 
does no violence to our decadent senti- 


mentality, 
but perish 
England 
rather than 
interfere with 











what Sir 
Robert An- 
derson has 
called “the 





divine right of 

the boy to go 

to the devil!’”’ Lord Roberts, the 
National Service League, the Boys’ 
Brigades and kindred institutions are 
doing all they can to stem the tide of 
demoralisation. But they are only tiny 
islands in an ocean of evil, and ever 
hampering, restricting and opposing 
their efforts is that ingrained aversion 
from discipline and control in social 
life which is fast rotting the heart 
out of the nation and drifting it 
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towards a roaring Niagara of final 
disaster. 

This is no over-statement, as those 
familiar with the complex problem 
of Boy Labour can testify. We are 
living on our human capital. We are 
spending money at the wrong end of 
our social system—in the attempted 
reclamation of the criminal, while we 
neglect the children. 

What are we going to do, and what 
are you going to do? For the remedy 
is a double-barrelled one. We must 
have legislation by the State, and 
sympathetic individual effort. That is 
where you come in. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST 


First of all, the State must raise 
the school age and maintain control 
over its juvenile population at an age 
when such control is most needed. At 
the present moment there are 2,000,000 
of our children between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen, of whom only 
25 per cent. are under any educational 
care or supervision whatever. Of the 
remaining 75 per cent. the greater 
number are engaged in walking the 
plank of blind-alley occupations to 
indigence and demoralisation. 

Our second great need is that of com- 
pulsory continuation-schools in which 
boys up to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen can receive technical and 
physical education as well as instruction 
specially directed to make them both 
resourceful and adaptable. This must, 
of course, be accompanied by a shortage 
of the hours of day labour, for it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a lad can 
reap any solid benefit from an evening 
school after working long hours during 
the day. 

These, briefly stated, are the two first 
steps which the State must take in the 
direction of reform. But it is well to 
say at once that those who look to a 
revival of the apprenticeship system for 
an antidote to the present waste of our 
man-power should remember that the 
fullest measure of success of any such 
scheme demands first of all an adequate 
volume of trade and industry. 
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THE PARENT VERSUS THE Boy 


Apart from this, however, opposition 
to these remedial measures will be en- 
countered in the parents of these poor 
doomed little people. Often enough their 
fathers, unable to earn a living wage, 
are either under-employed, unemployed 
or unemployable. They largely subsist 
on the fruits of their children’s labour, 
and refuse to allow them to be taken off 
the streets and rescued from their 
inheritance of moral and material ruin. 

The case of poor parents struggling 
bravely against adversity would ad- 
mittedly be a hard one. But the most 
violent opposition would come from 
another type, to be found in plenty in 
our poorer thoroughfares—the kerb- 
stone, pothouse-corner loafer with the 
strange mould of unemployment thick 
upon him. 

Until they have become such as he, the 
youngsters who swarm in the darksome 
alleys and side-streets behind him are 
his main assets, and he does not intend to 
lose them, not he. A typical specimen 
came under my notice recently, during 
an attempt to get his young son into the 
Royal Navy. The boy was anxious 
enough to escape from the jungle of the 
streets, but his parent would have none 
of it. 

“No Royal Navy fur ‘im,’ he 
growled ; “‘’e can bring me in a bit 
sellin’ papers. I wants ‘im ‘ere, and 
’e’ll jolly well stop.” 

Apprenticeship is equally opposed, 
and one is forced to realise that nothing 
less than compulsory measures can avail 
to save the boys from such parents or 
from their own undisciplined inclina- 
tions. No matter whether parents are 
worthy or otherwise, we must reso- 
lutely face this question, “Is the rising 
generation to be sacrificed for that whicl 
is passing ? ” 

You 

But whatever may be effected by 
legislation, it will be little better than 
a piece of lifeless mechanism unless 
supplemented by individual sympathy 
and goodwill. 

How much of this are you going to 
show—you who are employers of boy- 
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THE GUTTER 
BOOKIE : 


labour, you wealthy ground-landlords 
In our vast cities, you men and women 


of leisured and luxurious ease, you 
members of so called agenda clubs, or 
you who only come into unconscious 
touch with the dark problem of our 
future man-power in the little caddies 
of your golf-links ? 

Are you willing to do something more 


This unique photograph shows him in the act of receiving 
the betting-slips of his boy-clients from one of his touts. 


to justify your existence, or are you 
sufficiently satisfied that you have made 
good your claim to its efficient use 
if in the end you can stand up with 
an elaborate assortment of golf-clubs 
or as the owner of a sumptuous high- 
powered car ? 

If you are not too sure of yourself, 
the boy will help you to a safer position. 
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WuatT You cAn Do 


What can youdo? yousay. Well, let 
me tell you who are employers of boy- 
labour, first of all, what one man in 
Manchester is doing. 

He is the founder of large stores in 
that city and of many branch establish- 
ments elsewhere. His errand-boys are 
his constant and sympathetic care. 
He keeps a book in which he records 
with his own hand particulars of all 
lads who enter his business. Instead 
of scrapping them at adolescence, he 
gives them all a career. The boys are 
carefully supervised and encouraged to 
remain, with the result that practically 
all his branch managers are men who 
first came to him as errand-boys. 

This man is justifying his existence 
nobly. He is doing his duty to his 
neighbour and conferring a far greater 
benefit upon the nation at large than 
the donors of millions in charity. But 
it is not necessary to own a shop to go 
to work on this principle. 

In one of the poorer parts of London 
with which I am acquainted there is a 
boys’ club. Like others of its kind, it 
is splendidly run by keen and self- 
sacrificing men. The ground-landlord, 
a peer, has given the lease, and the local 
Member of Parliament has been the 
chief banker. Like a veritable lifeboat 
in astormy sea, it is doing splendid work 
among the lads who are turned loose 
to sink or swim on leaving school. 

Too often cuffed into the streets on 
returning from work at night to the 
narrow home, which may be one fetid 
room shared by the whole family, where 
are the lads to go except to the devil 
and his pickets? Their only refuge in 
such extremity is the “ Club ” with its 
comfortable quarters, bright com- 
panionship, its gymnasium where a lad 
can take pride in his swelling muscles or 
in his smartness with the gloves, and 
where he can get a good basin of soup 
and a hunch of bread before he leaves. 


THE VALUE OF THE Boys’ CLUB 

Of all the volunteer machinery at work 
on behalf of the boy, the Club is the 
most efficient social weapon ready to 
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our hands. There are a number of 
boys’ clubs already doing this grand 
preventive work. But we need double 
and quadruple their number, and double 
and quadruple the number of workers 
in them. 

For you it is the chance of your life, 
no matter what your calling may be. 
If you have wealth, found and endow 
one of these clubs. They will pay 
better returns than donations of free 
libraries or conscience-money to the 
plausible wastrel who asks alms of you 
in the street. Should the foundation 
of a club be beyond your means, then 
attach yourself to one, give it your 
personal service and preach its cause. 

But, haply, you may be a big ground- 
landlord, drawing large revenues from 
property containing poor and con- 
gested districts. In no better way can 
you justify your right to hold what your 
fathers held than by founding and 
maintaining these splendid agencies for 
the moral and physical salvation of the 
young lives which constitute the future 
man-power of our nation. Is it too 
much, indeed, to hope for Westminster 
Boys’ Clubs, Portman Clubs, Portland, 
Bedford and Northampton Clubs—to 
name but a few such in London alone 
which might easily be founded ? 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


Why have I laid so much stress upon 
the Boys’ Club in preference to other 
means of salvation? Simply because 
it is the one means—a species of first aid 
—which can most readily employ the 
personal service and active sympathy 
of all who have any care at all for the 
future of their nation. 

But if the State fails in its duty—if 
it is nothing to you who pass by, if your 
attitude is still one of callous irrespon- 
sibility, then as sure as the sun is in the 
heavens a day will come when a selfish, 
self-centred people, supplemented by 
multitudes of half-educated, demora- 
lised inefficients, unorganised, undis- 
ciplined and untrained, will be called 
upon to surrender their heritage to a 
more efficient and a more self-sacrificing 
race. 

T. H. MANNERS Howe. 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Richard Blake, a Secret-Service man acting for the U.S.A. Government, at Panama, during a 
street brawl, aids Eileen O’Creagh, the daughter of the newly-appointed British Vice-Consul 
of Riego, a natural port of Costanagua (Central America). O'’Creagh, on his arrival at Riego, 
learns, like every new-comer, that the district is dominated by Mulken Bros., German engineers, 
who under a concession are exploiting the old copper-mine of the ‘‘ Muralla Encarnada.”’ 
Accidentally he stumbles on The Secret, thereafter using his knowledge to blackmail Mulkens. 
Blake is dispatched to investigate the Germanisation. To his delight he again meets 
Eileen and they fall mutually in love. But he is not welcome to O’Creagh and the 
Mulkens, and they plan to dispose of him during an expedition into the interior. Hindered 
by the presence of Eileen and her elderly friend the Port doctor, Don Concepcion, they are 
unexpectedly recalled by a surprise visit of the President, Don Félipe Barranco, to Riego. 
Meanwhile Blake has been wounded by a jaguar, and Eileen makes up her mind to stay alone 
tn the camp and nurse him. 





CHAPTER XII 


A PRESIDENTIAL ENIGMA 


a 


ig ON FELIPE bowed 
4 


N 


his head as he passed 
from the dining-room 
CSG into the verandah. 
\ R NS The action had _ be- 
a ack. come a_ habit — for 
\\ 

m4 A\ the Costanaguan 

7" doorway is usually 
low-lintelled. For a man of his race 
he was a positive giant—no less than 
six feet five inches in height. His 
entourage, in consequence, gave out- 
siders the effect of being one and all 
the victims of an insufferable arro- 
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gance. The fact was, that in speaking 
to the Head of the State they had to 
poise their chins at an upward angle. 
The pose gradually became permanent, 
for other reasons than the physical one. 

“We are proud,” agreed Captain 
Luiz Bron, head of the Presidential 
Household, as accusations of conceit 
were levelled at him. ‘‘ We are proud 
to serve a man.” 

“Why not say a man and a half?” 
suggested Monsieur Jules Raynaud, 
the French captain of the mail boat, 
who aimed at being considered a wit. 
“ There is ample material.” 

“No,” retorted the aide-de-camp, 
“there are no half measures of any 
kind about my employer. Costanagua 
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shout. Half-a-dozen white men had 
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needs large ideals. She is going to get 
them from a man whose mind is as big 
as his body.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders gracefully, and aspired that Fate 
and Don Felipe would harmoniously 
walk hand in hand. The representative 
of the German Empire, who happened 
to be Franz Mulken, listened to these 
gracious sentiments with the impas- 
sivity which seldom left him, but made 
no comment. His eyes had searched 
for and found O’Creagh’s, noting that 
in the Englishman’s glance a certain 
sub-light of humour gleamed. Franz 
sighed contentedly. 

All this had taken place at the official 
reception, to which O’Creagh and Don 
Concepcion had attained by a very 
narrow margin of punctuality. The 
German and the Englishman had found 
no means to exchange a word since, 
and now opportunity was still evading 
them even amid the unofficial amenities 
of Mulken’s verandah, Don Felipe 
had engrossed the whole of his enter- 
tainers’ attention. - There had been 
little general conversation around the 
dinner-table—Don Felipe had made it 
the forum of his oratory, to which Cap- 
tain Bron had listened with genuine 
fervour and the other diners with at any 
rate superficial courtesy. The President 
was by no means the strong, silent man 
beloved of a modern school of novelists. 
The strength may have been there—we 
have, indeed, Captain Bron’s word for it 
that it was. The silence was far to seek. 

The party was a small one, consist- 
ing of the guest of honour, the gallant 
captain, O’Creagh, and the twin bro- 
thers. The guard of local reservists 
and the distressing band, which had 
been greatly in evidence during the 
functions of the afternoon, had been 
dismissed. Outside the verandah the 
soft silence of the tropic night suffered no 
disturbance beyond the faint thrumming 
of a distant mandoline and the regular 
purr of ripples upon the coral beach. 

Don Felipe suffered a partial eclipse 
into the depths of a huge basket chair. 


He chuckled appreciatively. ‘‘ Don 
Francisco!” he cried. “Is this a 
local product ? Surely not. It issome 


freak of a bountiful Providence, work- 
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ing by the hand of a megalomaniac, 
No Costanaguan, in his sober sense, 
would have contrived such a chair, ex- 
pecting it to be sat in!” 

““Yes, Sefior Presidente,” said the 


German. “I had it made—to order.” 

Don Felipe made a gesture of in- 
credulity. ‘‘ For me—for me?” he 
demanded. “ But that is impossible!” 

“No,” said Franz woodenly. “ I had 
it made specially for your Excellency.” 

Don Felipe sat up. ‘“‘ But in three 
days!” hecried. ‘“‘ How can a basket 
chair of this size be made in less than 
a fortnight ? ” 

“It took a month,” said Franz, 
stolidly lighting a cigar. 

A peculiar expression was born on the 
President’s face, and reflected on that 
of his aide-de-camp. Hans scowled at 
his brother. O’Creagh laughed, gaily, 
vivaciously. “‘ Our friend has given 
himself away, Excellency,” he chuckled. 
“T don’t mind telling you that this 
honour of your visit has been the pivot 
of his hopes for the last six months.” 

Don Felipe bowed. ‘‘ They were 
delightful hopes,” he said drily, “ but 
I think poorly of my own imagination 
which failed to be quickened by them. 
And yet ? Whoknows? Perhaps you 
acted on me telepathically, sefior. The 
fact remains that theidea of this tour was 
born in my intelligence only four days 
back. Indeed, it was not born. Don 
Carlos Ciervo was the author of it.” 

Helookedsuddenly, piercingly at Bron 
as he finished speaking. The soldier was 
frowning a little and staring at Franz 
with meditative eyes. The German’s 
hand was seeking its usual refuge in his 
beard. , 

O’Creagh laughed again, “I hate to 
seem greedy of merit, your Excel- 
lency,” he said, ‘‘ but I deny Don 
Carlos Ciervo any rights of origination 
—except, perhaps, subconsciously. I 
believe I set the train afire which has 
had this entirely satisfactory explosion. 
Last time I was in Corrieda I spoke to 
Don Carlos of our rising fortunes here 
and expressed the wish that the Head 
of the State could criticise them. I 
cannot help hoping that it was that con- 
versational arrow which has, at last, so 
happily hit the target.” 
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O’Creagh laughed again, boyishly, 
amiably, with the insufferable self- 
satisfaction, indeed, of a man who has 
successfully mixed metaphors and does 
not doubt that his company finds the 
mixture palatable. 

For a moment there was a short 
silence—an abyss, as it were, between 
two crags of conversation which no one 
had the immediate art to bridge. Don 
Felipe was looking at the major with 
a sort of speculative consideration 
which seemed to cloak surprise. Cap- 
tain Bron eyed his patron uncertainly. 
The twin brothers wore expressions of 
doubt, expressions which, in one case, 
revealed the fact that Franz was seek- 
ing to express words which failed him, 
while, in the other, Hans was stifling a 
mental flood of them. 

The President produced a case froi 
which he selected a cigar, struck a 
match, and began to smoke slowly ; 
meanwhile, the ruminative glance which 
he directed at O’Creagh did not falter. 
Its object met it with an open, slightly 
plaintive air of self-appreciation. 

“ T did not know you were acquainted 
with Don Carlos,”’ said the President. 
“T did not even know that you had 
been in Corrieda, major. Did you call 
at the Red House? We see few Eng- 
lishmen—we like to welcome them.” 

O’Creagh shook his head. ‘ At the 
Red House—I ?” The speaker’s ges- 
ture was elaborate in its self-deprecia- 
tion. ‘““I am merely a humble vice- 
consul, your Excellency.” 

“The vice-president’s friends are 
mine,” said Don Felipe courteously. 
“T must remind him of that—on my 
return.” 

The major shrugged his shoulders. 
“We all know what presidential hos- 
pitality is shown at the Red House, 
Excellency,” he said, “‘ but that is no 
reason that we should take undue ad- 
vantage of it. But at my next visit ? 
I shall be tempted to remember your 
invitation.” 

He laughed again, looking at Franz 
Mulken with twinkling eyes—with, in- 
deed, a glance which was frankly and 
undeniably impudent. Bron saw it 
and wrinkled his brows. He found this 
English vice-consul something of an 
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enigma—behind his words there was a 
sense of reticence which was not com- 
prehensible but was, at the same time, 
disturbing. 

But Don Felipe showed no signs of 
sharing his aide’s instinct. He nodded 
graciously. ‘‘ Why use the future tense, 
major?” he said. ‘‘ Why not accept 
it—and at once? I am returning to- 
morrow—overland from the Muralla 
Encarnada. Why not accompany me?” 

The sentence fell into the silence as 
a stone falls into a weli. Franz tore 
convulsively at his much-tried beard— 
Hans’s chair shrieked under the im- 
pact of his sudden bounce. O’Creagh 
reached out his hand for his half-empty 
glass, lifted it automatically, halted 
with it at his lips, hesitated, and sud- 
denly replaced it. Bron’s instinct in- 
terpreted the action—and rightly. It 
was the impulsive movement of a man 
suddenly confronted by an impasse and 
endeavouring to gain time to adjust 
his purposes. 

“Your Excellency’s energy is sur- 
passing,’ he said slowly. ‘“‘ From the 
Muralla Encarnada ? You mean that 
you would pass by way of the jungle 
from sea to sea?” 

Don Felipe nodded. ‘‘ Former pre- 
sidents, to my mind, have stayed too 
ignorant of the country whose destinies 
they are called upon to direct,’’ he said 
sententiously. “‘ Between here and 
Corrieda are half-a-hundred villages 
whose names are scarcely known to me. 
I propose to visit them. ’ 

Franz Mulken made a restless move- 
ment. ‘‘ These jungle villages are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, Excel- 
lency,” he said. ‘‘ They are Indian 
for the most part, and their inhabitants 
nomadic.” 

The President’s eyebrows rose. “‘ Sure- 
ly you make a mistake, Don Francisco,” 
he protested. “I am relying on in- 
formation furnished by yourself.’”’ He 
held out his open hand towards his 
aide-de-camp. “‘ Those papers?” he 
saidurbanely. ‘‘ You have them, have 
you not?” 

Bron put a hand to his breast, fum- 
bled, and produced a sheaf of type- 
written script. Don Felipe adjusted a 
pair of gold-rimmed pince-nez, paused, 
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read, nodded to himself with patent 
self-satisfaction, and then proceeded 
with slow and distinct enunciation : 

“Ayuda. Commune of fifty houses with 
approximately four hundred and eleven in- 
habitants, of whom ninety-eight exercise the 
suffrage. Eight enclosures, cropping approxi- 
mately eleven hundred baskets of manioc and 
maize or similar cereals. Seventy milking 
cattle and five hundred steers. Horses—nil. 
Burros—one. Height above the sea, four 
hundred and eleven metres. Jefe of the 
commune, Jaime Gallego. Secretary, Sancho 
Lodomayor. Of the ninety-eight men of vot- 
ing age, forty-five have passed their military 
service, and ten are in the reserve.” 

He took off his glasses and beamed 
upon his audience. ‘A beautiful vil- 
lage—an epitome, as it were, of the 
Costanaguan nation. And I, the Cos- 
tanaguan President, whose re-election 
to office has been demanded by my 
countrymen, find myself within three 
weeks of the polls and Ayuda is to me 
no more thana name. And not Ayuda 
alone—there are fifty like it. Corro- 
mayor, Solidad—why should I weary 
you with the list ? You see how I am 
placed, friends. Duty calls me—re- 
lentlessly. It is imperative.”’ 

O’Creagh made a gesture which 
seemed to imply that he found the 
position brimmed with impracticability. 
“You will have to walk, Excellency,” 
he cried. ‘“ Those jungle paths are 
kept open by the constant use of the 
machete alone—no horse could pass 
along them.” 

“It was for the very purpose of 
walking that the Good God gave me 
feet,’’ smiled the President. ‘‘ And as 
for machete work—in my youth few 
surpassed me in the task of hewing a 
jungle road. Some small measure of 
my skill may remain to me.” 

““ Accommodation—there is none,”’ 
muttered Franz gutturally. “‘ You will 
dine on iguana and _ insufficiently 
bleached manioc.”’ 

“Not necessarily,’’ retorted Don 
Felipe, withasmile. ‘“‘ There is always 
monkey, and, after all, buck are not 


unknown. And of course we shall 
carry tinned food.’’ He wheeled to- 
wards O’Creagh. ‘‘Come now, my 
dear major!’ he cried. ‘“ You are 


descended from a race of pioneers! 
There shall be food—I will guarantee 
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nourishment to any reasonable extent. 
I will never let you starve. Come to 
the Red House—via the Muralla En- 
carnada and unknown Costanagua ! ” 

He leaned forward and patted the 
Englishman’s shoulder. 

O’Creagh looked round the circle with 
eyes which still danced. Yet the glance 
he flung from Franz to Hans was not 
only goading—it had in it the hint of 
a question. “‘Sefior Mulken has al- 
ready taken the responsibility of my 
work for the next fortnight, your Ex- 


cellency. I was holidaying when | 
heard news of your arrival. But un- 
expected duties have arisen. I have to 


return to the hills where I have left a 
wounded friend who is being nursed— 
by my daughter.” 

Franz’s eyelid drooped almost im- 
perceptibly. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. “ For 
the moment our friend has to return to 
the hills.”’ 

Don Felipe turned upon him. “ Can- 
not our route from the Murailla to 
Ayuda be made to coincide with the 
major’s? ”’ he cried. ‘‘ Cannot we join 
forces ?”’ 

“Tf you go to Ayuda you do not go 
to the Muralla,” said Franz stolidly. 
“One is to the east of the river, the 
other at its head.” 

Don Felipe clapped him joyously 
upon the back. ‘‘ But you do not esti- 
mate my energy!” he cried. “I wish 
to see the Muralla and Ayuda and, if 
possible, accompany the major to the 
camp where lies his wounded friend. 
Of this country I cannot see too much ! 
I dedicate the next ten days to it—I 
dedicate them ! ”’ 

Franz shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. O’Creagh laughed again—with 
a sort of impish pleasure in the Ger- 
man’s despair. ‘‘ Your Excellency, of 
course, makes arrangements and it is 
our pleasure to fall in with them. But 
the Muralla? That is far out of the 
way.” 

The President’s gesture made light 
of distance. ‘‘ But so easily attain- 
able!”’ he returned. ‘‘ Our host lends 
us a well-manned boat or a launch, and 
in no time we are there. Is it not so, 
Don Francisco? The Muralla? That 
is the keystone of my impromptu ex- 
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pedition. It is a commercial venture 
intimately bound up with my country’s 
prosperity.” 

Hans broke in explosively. ‘‘ Your 
Excellency is right and our English 
friend is right, too!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You 
make the plans and we must help. 
Yes—there is a launch. It shall be at 
your Excellency’s disposat—when shall 
we say?” 

Franz looked at his brother with a 
sudden weary incredulity. But Hans’s 
face was alert and animated. Don 
Felipe made him a salute. “ There 
speaks the true merchant prince!’ he 
cried. ‘‘ To him difficulties are merely 
mole-hills to be surmounted. The time 
of departure ? Can we choose a better 
hour than—dawn ? ” 

Franz lumbered to his feet. ‘‘ Then 
I must immediately see to prepara- 
tions,” he sighed. 

The President frothed with gratitude. 

O’Creagh, too, had to make his fare- 
wells—he had much to do, he explained. 
He, in his turn, was permitted to retire, 
bearing his burden of Presidential 
thanks. 

Finally, and in view of the early start, 
Hans was excused further attendance. 

Accompanied by his aide-de-camp 
Don Felipe sought his room. 

For a moment he sat silent, looking 
at Bron with meditative eyes. “I 
wonder,”’ he said laconically and crypti- 
cally, at last. 

Bron shrugged his shoulders. “‘ It’s 
all very well,” he said pessimistically ; 
“but if what your Excellency sus- 
pects is true, we ought to have brought 
an escort of a full battalion.” 

Don Felipe laughed gaily. ‘ And 
feed them—how, my good Luiz?” he 
demanded. ‘‘ On iguana, on monkey, 
or victuals cased in German tin ? ”’ 

“Tin?” repeated the aide-de-camp. 
“I dare swear there’s as much of that 
as copper at the Muralla. I only hope 
we shan’t have it made clear to us—in 
lead.” 

Don Felipe flung his coat on a chair 
and took the pin from his cravat. 
“You're trying to be clever, Luiz,” he 
remonstrated, “and cleverness in an 
aide-de-camp I never could abide. So 
go to bed, amigo, and dream of a most 
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enjoyable day.” He snatched off the 
remainder of his garments and cased 
himself in violent blue pyjamas. ‘‘ And 
half-an-hour before dawn, remember ! ”’ 
he cried, and stretched himself upon 
the bed. He pinched out the light be- 
tween his finger and thumb and closed 
his eyes. With another shrug Bron 
disappeared. 

In the adjoining room he sat frown- 
ing with a sort of admiring exaspera- 
tion while the President’s snores shook 
the verandah. Then from a leather 
case he took a map and began to study 
it carefully, the lamplight throwing 
queer shadows into the ridge and furrow 
of wrinkles which seamed his anxious 
brow. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BRON LOSES HIS TEMPER 


wz EPE,” said Don Felipe, with a 
contented smile, ‘‘ Pepe is in- 
tensely out of tune with his 

surroundings.” 

He was looking, as he spoke, at the 
sergeant in command of the modest 
escort. The man in question, a thin, 
hatchet-faced, black-moustached creole, 
sat very upright in the bows of the 
launch and gazed disconsolately down 
the river. His gaze was centred, it 
might be noticed, on the rough barge 
which the launch was towing. In this 
the twelve men of his command sat—or 
lounged—listless, but happy, victims to 
the heat. They lay this way and that, 
all attempts at a military carriage com- 
pletely discarded, their corporal so far 
from setting an example of discipline 
that only one foot of him was on view. 
The rest of his body was relaxed upon 
the bottom of the barge in a partly 
successful attempt to gain shade from 
the bow planking. 

Bron grinned. ‘“ For a man of Latin 
blood Pepe is a freak,” he said. ‘‘ His 
mind runs wholly in grooves of con- 
vention. An escort that can fall so 
low as to dishevel itself as ours is 
doing is beyond the pale of his mercy. 
For the moment he suffers his pangs 
of indignation in silence. But when 
we get ashore !”’ He shrugged his 
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shoulders in a silent attempt to picture 
the penalties awaiting the sergeant’s 
victims. 

The President nodded. ‘“ And that 
will be soon, will it not, Don Francisco ? 
Our little voyage was to be a matter of 
five hours, was it not? We started at 
six. It is getting on for midday.” 

Franz Mulken, who was steering, 
stared at his own watch. “ Yes, Ex- 
cellency,”’ he admitted gloomily. “‘ But 
I had not bargained for the weight of 
this barge. I thought the escort might 
have joined you overland.” 

Don Felipe looked at him with a 
humorous expression. ‘ You think 
that afloat they do not add to the 
imposingness of my Presidential dis- 
play ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right. But ashore, under Pepe’s rigor- 
ous eye, their discipline and martial 
bearing are beyond reproach. And 
after all before we land there will be few 
to recognise us.” 

O’Creagh, who sat on the steersman’s 
left, looked up into his face and laughed 
pleasantly. This reserve of amusement 
which appeared to perpetually affect 
the major’s aspect to circumstance had 
an irritating effect on Bron. It seemed 
to imply a point of view which the 
aide-de-camp could not plumb and 
which, all the same, greatly aroused his 
curiosity. It was as if the Englishman 
shared a secret with their host and used 
it—goadingly. This, at any rate, was 
the word which expressed it in Bron’s 
mind, 

“To a German like yourself- 
began O’Creagh, but Franz Mulken in- 
terrupted him sharply. 

““T am no longer a German. Since 
my naturalisation I hope I have always 
been a good Costanaguan.”’ 

“That is for his Excellency to de- 
cide,’ said the major, with another 
smile and bow in Don Felipe’s direction 
—a bow which the President recipro- 
cated, making, at the same time, an 
elaborate gesture of acquiescence. “ Let 
us say to a man of German birth 
and antecedents like yourself a military 
flavouring of official transactions is very 
proper, is it not ? The Presidential in- 
spection of the Muralla mine will gain 
in dignity from the assistance of your 
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martinet—of that I am sure.”’ And he 
laughed again, gaily, as he looked at the 
stark and unbending figure in the bow. 

Bron knitted his brows. That there 
was still something vital behind the 
major’s persiflage he was sure, but on 
the speaker’s face was no clue to it and 
on the stolid features of the German 
most certainly nothing. Half uncon- 
sciously he shrugged his shoulders. 

O’Creagh turned to him, smiling. 
“ Don’t you agree with me ? ”’ he cried. 
“You are of the military caste. The 
mere civilian is not impressive—he has 
not learned the trick of it.” 

“His Excellency is travelling now 
more or less incognito,’’ said Bron, 
looking at his employer. ‘I think he 
will tell you that he has no desire to 
make a pageant of his arrival.” 

Don Felipe nodded. “ A good presi- 
dent does as his chief aide-de-camp tells 
him,” he said. ‘I won’t contradict 
you, Luiz.” 

“Then an escort at all is due to 
Captain Bron’s sense of the fitness of 
things ? ’’ persisted O’Creagh. “ I con- 
gratulate your Excellency on having so 
capable and experienced a coadjutor.” 
And this time it was to the aide-de- 
camp that he bowed, still smiling, still 
gaily malicious, still with that provoking 
side-glance which strayed from the end 
of his every sentence in Franz Mulken’s 
direction. 

An irresistible pulse of anger moved 
in Bron’s heart. ‘‘ I brought an escort 
because the Head of the Republic was 
going to pass through a comparatively 
unknown and uncertified portion of the 
country,” he said. ‘“‘The men are 
chosen because they all have good 
records and—more _particularly—are 
excellent shots. We hear tales of 
insurrectos from your part of the world, 
major. You must not blame us for 
sometimes believing them.” 

Interest showed in the major’s face 
this time. He contemplated the un- 
conscious non-commissioned officer ap- 
praisingly. ‘‘ A marksman ? ” he said. 
‘“‘T might have guessed it, for he has the 
marksman’s eyes. Hazel, not the creole 
brown. I should like to see him neatly 
bag an insurrecto. Can’t you provide 
one, my dear Sefior Franz? Surely as 
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chief—of the district—you keep a 
political opponent or two in the local 
jail?” 

Mulken grunted pessimistically and 
without articulate answer, but Bron 
noticed that he, too, fixed his eyes upon 
the uniformed figure in the bow with an 
odd persistence. 

For the moment, however, the aide- 


de-camp’s reflections were shadowed by ~ 


a new interest. A murmur stole down 
the path of the current—a murmur 
evidently arising beyond the curving 
wall of jungle which hid the river a 
couple of furlongs ahead. The banks 
were no longer levels of mud or alluvial 
soil. They rose rapidly. And _ the 
canyon cut by the descending waters 
grew narrower. The current, too, ran 
more swiftly, and the launch, hindered 
by the weight of the swaying barge, 
slowed perceptibly. As it swept round 
the curve, opening up the view beyond, 
a shallow line was to be seen, stretching 
across the river and flecked with 
patches of white. 

Bron became aware that the dull 
murmur rose at this point and made 
an obvious deduction. “ Rapids?” 
he questioned. 

O’Creagh made a deprecating gesture. 
“Scarcely to be dignified with such a 
name,” he answered. “ The river is 
low and this is the narrowest width of 
it. There are some big boulders in its 
bed here. But, with proper piloting, 
there is no obstruction. The deepest 
point, which is close to the right bank, 
allows our friend’s steamers drawing 
fifteen feet of water to pass at all states 
of the current or tide.”’ 

Don Felipe looked about him with 
interest. ‘‘ Costanagua is much in your 
debt, Sefior Mulken,” he cried. ‘‘ To 
think that before your advent nothing 
had ventured here but periaguas.” 

“The earthquake which destroyed 
the old river entrance and pierced the 
new one coincided with his arrival,” 
said O’Creagh. “ He is an inhumanly 
clever fellow. He even harnesses Na- 
ture to his schemes ! ”’ 

Franz looked at the speaker woodenly , 
but Bron, watching him, told himself 
that there was smouldering in those 
apathetic eyes something which might 
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not inconceivably burst into flame. It 
was such a glance as a caged bear might 
direct upon the terrier yapping in safety 
beyond the bars. And yet this simile 
did not satisfy the aide-de-camp. For 
O’Creagh he knew instinctively to be 
no terrier. A wolf—was not that an 
illustration nearer the truth? <A wolf, 
making the bear perhaps his hunting 
companion, but claiming a disputed 
respect for his own teeth and claws. 

The prow of the launch was almost 
lapping the white-patched line of ripples 
by now, and the current ran sleekly but 
very swiftly. Oily little eddies swirled 
past, breaking into thin spray against 
the bluff bows of the barge. The en- 
gine laboured a little, wrenching a way, 
so to speak, for the boat and for its con- 
voy into the broader expanse of water 
beyond. Franz leaned forward, search- 
ing the surface alertly, holding the 
tiller ropes taut. 

Don Felipe watched approvingly, but 
his next remark showed that his interest 
was not deeply engaged. “ Talking of 
earthquakes,”’ he said, “‘ have you heard 
the latest news from Vicador? The 
great volcano there, Hacua, has entirely 
ceased activity for the last few weeks. 
That is an ominous sign—for us.” 


“For us, Excellency?” repeated 
O’Creagh. ‘“‘ Us being—who ? ” 
“We Costanaguans, major,’ said 


Don Felipe. ‘‘ You must excuse my 
including yourself, but it is really a 


compliment to your happy cosmo- 
politanism,’”” and he bowed again, 
magnificently. 


“When anything menaces Costa- 
nagua, Excellency, put me in the front 
rank of her defenders,’ challenged the 
major gallantly. ‘‘ But to what do you 
allude ? ”’ 

‘“‘ To something that even your valour 
and goodwill can offer no opposition to, 
my good friend. For centuries the in- 
activity of Hacua has preceded a vol- 
canic outbreak in this part of the world. 
It is merely a question of where.” 

The major was silent for a moment. 
Then he turned, and the malicious en- 
joyment with which he grinned into 
Franz Mulken’s face was undisguised. 
He laughed ringingly. “I said he 
commanded the forces of Nature-—this 
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superhuman friend of ours! He is at 
his tricks again! There is no doubt he 
is preparing a surprise for us, Ex- 
cellency! An outbreak! The ques- 
tion, as you aptly put it, is only one of— 
where !”’ 

Franz glared at him. “I think you 
are joking but I do notunderstand,”’ he 
said harshly. “1 will be glad if you do 
not speak to me for the moment—it is 
difficult, this pilotage. This weight 
we tow does not make it easier.’’ He 
looked over his shoulder malignantly at 
the following barge. 

His slight lapse from attention had 
a disastrous effect. The bow of the 
launch swerved, was caught by the 
current, and swung lengthways across 
the river. Mulken swore a good round 
Prussian oath, and pulled the tiller-rope 
violently. Instead of remedying the 
disaster, he completed it—he seemed to 
have entirely lost his head. For the 
launch, no longer head to the current, 
breasted towards the line of sunken 
rocks on the far side of the channel. 

O’Creagh gave a warning cry, leaned 
over Mulken, and caught at the rope. 
Slowly, grudgingly, the prow came 
round, gained way, and slid past the 
edge of ‘the nearest stone. It was 
merely a matter of inches. But for the 
barge matters had gone too far. The 
unwieldy craft swung on to the sub- 
merged obstacle, bumped heavily and 
whirled completely round. There was 
a twanging sound as the tow rope 
parted, the severed ends lashing the 
timbers of the quickly separating boats. 

From the bow came a cry of anger. 
The sergeant, seeing his command being 
ravished from him by the river, saw also 
the day of reckoning with his men for 
their delinquencies permanently post- 
poned. At least this is a conception of 
his non-commissioned attitude which 
was instantly pictured in Bron’s mind. 
The next moment, however, the aide- 
de-camp’s attention was fully occupied 
with realities rather than abstract 
emotions. The barge, the planks of 
which had splintered ominously, was 
being swept away by the current. 
Within less than a minute it had passed 
out of sight behind the bend which they 
had laboriously rounded. 
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The steersman, his _ self-possession 
apparently out of control, backed, 
sidled forward, backed again, finally and 
completely failed to extricate himself 
from the situation into which his care- 
lessness had forced him. It was as if 
he could not turn the boat. 

He made a despairing gesture at last, 
gave up his attempt to retrace his 
course, and swung the bow fiercely up 


stream. ‘‘ We will land above these 
narrows, Excellency !’’ hecried. ‘‘ The 
force of the current is too much. If I 


try to turn we shall have another 
disaster—we ourselves ! ”’ 

Don Felipe shrugged his shoulders. 
“My unfortunate escort—what a load 
of misfortune it bears ! ’’ he murmured. 
“ Well, Don Francisco, let usland. We 
can then run down the bank and see 
what has become of these heroes. So 
far their training has been too severely 
military. They will now be learning to 
interest themselves in naval affairs.” 

He smiled at Bron, with a little pessi- 
mistic lift of the shoulder. But behind 
his eyes was a growing gravity and on 
the aide-de-camp’s face was no smile 
atall.... 

Suddenly, on the river bank to the 
right, a couple of men appeared. One 
waved a white object in his hand. 
Bron drew an uneasy breath. In four 
hours they had seen no man. Now, 
at the moment of this disaster, it seemed 
to him strange and threatening that a 
couple of white men—not Indians— 
should instantly fill the centre of the 
picture. He looked at the major. It 
was an instinct with him that to the 
Englishman there was nothing unex- 
pected in this appearance—that it had, 
indeed, some relation to the atmosphere 
of humorous anticipation which he 
had mysteriously created since the very 
commencement of the voyage. 

The prow grounded upon a sand-bank. 
One of the men stepped forward and 
handed Mulken the letter which he held. 

Franz looked at his guest. In his 
attitude Bron instantly detected a 
difference. The deferential air suddenly 
lacked. He faced Don Felipe squarely 
—with a sort of inevitableness. ‘‘ With 
your permission I must open this,” he 
said curtly. 
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Don Felipe waved his lithe fingers 
expressively. “‘ But of course, my dear 
Don Francisco. What permission is 
needed ? Your own ‘must’ expresses 
that.” 

Mulken gave a half-puzzled, half-sus- 
picious look and tore the envelope. He 
read quietly and unemotionally. But 
as he lifted his eyes from the page at 
last he gave a sigh—his shoulders were 
squared back as if he set them below a 
weight, one which they assumed gladly. 
“We are within half a mile of the 
Muralla mine,” he said. “ That will 
now be the limit of your expedition.” 
He was looking Barranco steadily in the 
eye. “I must make that quite plain 
to you, sefior.”’ 

Bron stepped forward with a frown. 
“You are addressing the Head of the 
State somewhat curtly, Sefor Mulken,”’ 
he said. His fingers slipped down un- 
ostentatiously towards his holster. 

“No!” contradicted Mulken. ‘‘ No, 
Sefior Captain. For I have not ad- 
dressed the Head of the State. Ad- 
vices reach me from the capital and 
inform me that Don Felipe Barranco is 
no longer President of the Costanaguan 
Republic.” 

Bron’s right hand closed upon the hilt 
of hissword. His left gripped the butt 


of his revolver. He shouted. ‘‘ To 
me, Pepe!” he cried. “To me! 
Use your rifle, man! Shoot! Shoot!” 


A couple of the oarsmen who were 
standing beside the sergeant suddenly 
flung themselves upon him, bearing him 
to the earth. A third, plucking deftly 
into the core of their confusion, drew 
out the rifle. Bron felt his elbows 
suddenly bound to his sides. A noose 
had been dropped over his head, let 
slip over his shoulders, and so drawn 
tight. 

He struggled vainly and his finger 
closed upon the trigger. The mel 
a shot woke the echoes, and a bullet 
found its billet in the mud between 
O’Creagh’s feet. 

With an instinctive motion the latter 
stretched out his hand and tore the 
weapon from the aide-de-camp’s fingers. 
“ A hundred apologies ! ” he said, ‘ but 
as an impartial spectator I have to 
consider my own safety.’’ And he 
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laughed, his usual irritating laugh, but 
this time its target was no longer the 
German, but Bron. 

All the passion in the Costanaguan’s 
blood flamed into his face. ‘‘ Impartial 
—you!’’ he cried. ‘‘ You have known 
this from the beginning—dog!” And 
he spat at the Englishman with all the 
force that only one of the Latin race can 
make significant. Then he turned to 
his patron, and, bound as he was, 
managed to make his action eloquent 
of reproach. ‘“‘I advised nothing less 
than a battalion as escort, Excellency! ”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You will do me the justice 
to remember that ! ”’ 

Don Felipe nodded gravely. ‘‘ You 
did indeed, Luiz,’”’ he agreed. ‘‘ Your 
instincts were surer than my own.” 
He looked at Mulken meditatively. 
“Senor,” he said, ‘‘ I cannot even now 
see where the necessity for this has 
arisen. You were not interfered with 
—you prospered. My presence here is 
proof that your activities against me 
were not altogether a secret, but my 
curiosity is still unfed. Why? That 
is the one word that infects my in- 
telligence. Why?” 

Franz maintained his wooden apathy. 
“ Your government has become entirely 
out of sympathy with the desires of the 
country,” he said. “It was resolved 
to remove you from office—we have 
endeavoured to do so with the least 
possible spilling of blood. The amount 
of information which reached you has 
been strictly regulated—enough was 
allowed to filter through to bring you 
here. It was fortunate you. did not 
bring a larger escort—there would only 
have been trouble. The losing of the 
dozen men who filled that barge was not 
a difficult feat. Had you had a regi- 
ment they would have been lost to you, 
by more difficult processes, no doubt, 
but just as inevitably. Finally I have 
to inform you officially that Corrieda 
rose against you this morning and that 
Sefior Carlos Ciervo has been duly ap- 
pointed your successor.” 

Don Felipe nodded. ‘‘ And I myself 
—and my friend here ?”’ He pointed to 
Bron, who was dividing his scowls 
impartially between O’Creagh and the 
German. 
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“ You will be held prisoners—till all 
prospects of disturbance have settled 
down. You are to be impeached for be- 
traying the best interests of the country. 
The result of your trial? That is a 
question of your countrymen’s ver- 
dict.”’ 

Barranco straightened his tall figure. 
“And I await that verdict—where ? ” 
he asked. 

Mulken raised a hand and pointed 
north across the jungle. ‘‘ We have 
contrived accommodation for you at 
the mines, senor. For the present you 
will remain at the Muralla.” 

Don Felipe nodded equably. Then 
he turned to O’Creagh. ‘“‘ Up to now 
I have been something of an Anglophil, 
major,” he said. ‘‘ You are a surprise 
to me, and, I cannot help thinking, 
possibly also to yourself.”’ 

He turned away, and the major’s 
invariable laugh was wanting. He, in 
fact, made no answer. A queer crimson 
flamed suddenly to his cheek and, by 
some curious chromatic illusion, seemed 
to invade his lowered eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TRAPPED 
em BEGIN to havea small opinion— 
it grows-less with every hour— 
of Don Concepcion’s skill in 
diagnosis,’ said Blake. He threw back 
his arms, stretching them widely. 
‘““ My sentence was ten days’ imprison- 
ment—in bed. Behold me—after 
forty-eight hours ! ” 

He took hold of the back of the camp- 
chair and slowly but steadily rose erect. 

Eileen O’Creagh frowned. ‘‘ You are 
entirely uncontrollable—the worst pa- 
tient a nurse can possibly conceive,”’ 
she deplored. ‘‘ How am I to know 
if this returning strength of yours is 
real or fictitious ? ”’ 

He’ laughed gaily. ‘‘ This dear Don 
Concepcion! He judges the Anglo- 
Saxon by the thin-blooded Latin. We 
have reserves of vitality—we Ameri- 
cans. We have only got to bring them 
into play.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ I dis- 
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approve,” she said. She hesitated, 
“Besides, you put me in thewrong,” she 
added slowly. 

He lowered himself back into the cane 
chair, looking at her with obvious be- 
wilderment. ‘‘ You disapprove of my 
convalescing?”’ he said. His lips 
smiled, but at the same time his eyes 
were anxious. For her tone had been 
serious. And yet? Surely the issue, 
if there was one, was simply humorous. 

She did not answer for the moment, 
her eyes searching the shadowed fore- 
ground of the jungle vaguely. A 
racket-tail flashed across the open, the 
sunlight warming the sheen of its 
plumage into a very shaft of fire. Her 
glance followed it as it reached and was 
lost in the ambush of the leaves. 

He let the silence remain unbroken a 
full minute and then he repeated his 
question. She turned towards him and 
looked at him meditatively. 

“ Neither my father nor Don Concep- 
cion approved of my staying here,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘ Perhaps, from their point of 
view, it was not necessary.” 

A sudden sense of discomfort fell upon 
him, for in a moment he understood. 
Her glance had fallen away from him 
again and he got only her half-profile— 
he could not read in her eyes to under- 
stand if—or how—they qualified her 
lips. The queer, hot sense of longing, 
protective this time rather than de- 
sirous, rose in his throat. 

“T see,” he said quickly. “ They 
saw it as unconventional. I had not 
thought of that. So...I have to thank 
you for more than mere human kind- 
ness. But I can’t give more than I owe 
younow. You have all my gratitude— 
the whole of it.” 

He spoke quietly, simply, but there 
was a throb of passion latent in the tone, 
unconscious but none the less recog- 
nisable. She felt it—with a sense of 
shock. 

She spoke quickly, impulsively, dart- 
ing away upon the current of words to 
escape the suddenly disturbing and 
undefined emotion. ‘‘ They will be 
back to-morrow—or next day,” she 
said. ‘‘ Till then I think you should 
remain an invalid.” 


He groaned. ‘Convention! In this 
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jungle!” he cried. 
to meet Her face to face ? ”’ 

She flushed, for the argument was 
practically her own—and only two days 
older. She shook her head. ‘I was 
not considering convention,’ she said, 
and hesitated again. 

For the second time his glance probed 
hers, puzzlingly. “‘I have a sort of 
instinct—and I believe in instinct! ”’ 
she cried suddenly and sharply. “ As 
an invalid, confined to your tent, you 

.. are safest!” 

His surprise found vent in an ex- 
clamation. ‘‘Safe!’’ His tone pro- 
claimed his amazement. ‘“‘ What is 
threatening me—or us ? ”’ 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ That I do not 
know,” she confessed. ‘‘ But... we 
are being watched.” 

He sat up, staring at her. ‘“ You 
have seen—what ?”’ he demanded. 

Her shoulders rose in a weary little 
shrug. ‘‘ For the last two days some 
man—or probably some men—have 
patrolled our camp—there is no other 
word for it. Yesterday morning I 
heard the Cid bark—angrily. It is 
easy to distinguish when he is roused ; 
a sort of joyous hunting note comes 
into his voice when he is merely 
chasing a ground rat or baying a spider 
monkey. He ran towards the edge of 
the clearing. It was dawn. I looked 
through a crack in the tent-cover and 
saw a man—a man who was menacing 
the Cid with a machete, but seemed 
suddenly to think better of it. He 
lifted himself from the ground by a 
liana, at last, gained a branch, and 
finally disappeared into the shadows. 
The Cid returned growling.” 

He made a gesture of incredulity. 
“But a man?” he protested. ‘A 
man who climbed trees. Surely in that 
half-light you mistook a sloth, or an 
ape ?”’ 

She smiled quietly. ‘‘ Apes do not 
wear clothes nor do sloths carry 
machetes!’’ she said. ‘“‘I had no 
chance to be mistaken, and proof has 
multiplied as the hours go by. Be- 
fore breakfast yesterday I started to go 
fora stroll. At the far side of the clear- 
ing I happened to turn. Opposite me, 
outlined, though he did not know it, by 
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a yellow patch of paripou, was a man 
again. It was as if he waited in hiding 
—watching me away. At least, that 
was my instinct. I returned. He 
is there now,I have no doubt. Half a- 
dozen times since I have caught sight 
of him. Once the Cid has bayed him 
again. I have made Saul and the 
others take it in turns to keep awake all 
night.” 

She spoke slowly, quietly, in matter- 
of-fact tones, but without meeting his 
eye. 

He dropped back against the. chair 
with an irritable, restless movement. 
“They were right—your father and 
Don Concepcion,” he said. ‘‘ But how 
was one to conceive sucha thing. You 
should not be here .. . though I can’t 
believe there is anything serious afoot. 
But I hate to have you init... . I hate 
to have you worried—for me!” 

She turned to him. “I am not wor- 
ried,’’ she answered. “I am anxious, 
but I am glad to have stayed. For 
somehow—I don’t know why—I am 
a protection. That is evident.” 

He looked at her uncertainly. ‘ But 
how—and why?” he cried. ‘“ And 
who can have a grudge against me ? ”’ 

“T don’t know,” she answered, “ but 
I do know that someone—or some 
persons—seem to wish to reach you 
unseen by me. I distrust them. I am 
not going to allow it.” 

A throb of feeling shook him—revolt 
perhaps. For he recognised the pro- 
tective significance in her voice. He, 
the man, lay helpless and she, the 
woman, stood—or believed she stood— 
between him and harm. Masculine 
instinct rose in protest. 

He rose again slowly and with effort 
to his feet. He faced towards the green 
rim of the jungle. ‘‘ There is an easy 
way out of this,’’ he said. ‘‘ We'll put 
the matter to the test. With Saul’s 
help I can reach the end of the glade. 
You remain—here. Then if any one 
wishes to interview me he can do 
so 





She got upon her feet also, with an 
impetuous and angry gesture. ‘‘ Don’t 
be absurd!” she cried. “As if I 
should think of allowing it! ’’ 
He shook his head doggedly. 


“ No,” 
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he said. ‘“‘ You must permit me to be 
judge of this. I have been bother 
enough—in this matter, at any rate, I 
am not going to have you annoyed.” 
He turned, as he spoke, and called the 
Indian's name. 

The major-domo appeared instantly, 
but stolid as ever, and with no appear- 
ance of haste. With a gesture his 
mistress waved him back. “It is a 
mistake!’ she called, and then turned 
to confront Blake. Her eyes were 
ominous. “I forbid you to move!” 
she cried. 

He looked down at her. A queer, 
unreal sense that he surveyed a new and 
unknown woman reached him. The 
quiet, half-humorous, half-philosophical 
aspect which she had seemed to turn 
upon life and circumstance had van- 
ished. There was nothing here of 
the girl who, throughout the street 
scuffle of Panama City, had confronted 
its incidents with calm and self-reliance. 
At the back of his consciousness he 
knew that he hadalways held misgivings 
about this undisturbed outlook of hers 
—in it he had seen no loophole for 
passion to make entrance. A moment 
ago her protective treatment had 
seemed to accentuate this position—it 
was as if she perpetually saw in herself 
one who would never ask a loan from 
another’s strength, but would, on the 
other hand, always find cause to lend 
it. Richard Blake, for the first time, 
mentally summarised this position and 
yearned to attack it. He wanted to 
give—to give—to give! Surely that 
was the man’s part—surely since male 
and female were created, that was how 
masculine victories were won. Natural 
impulses throbbed in him. 

““T must risk your displeasure,” he 


said. “‘ It is, after all, a question of my 
duty.” 

“Duty ?’’ She repeated the word 
impatiently. “‘ Duty—to whom?” 


“To myself,” said Blake quietly. 
“ A position has arisen in which you see 
—or imagine—risk. I must investigate 
it—as a man.” 

Colour flooded to her face. 
flashed. 
cried. 


Her eyes 
“T will not allow it!’ she 
““T will not allow it!” 


it was noticeable that she did not 
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attempt argument—she expressed her 
will peremptorily. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
sorry,” he said. 

A look of sudden relief, tempered, as 
he told himself, by something which 
was nearly akin to scorn, appeared in 
her eyes. But her voice was relenting. 
““ I’m glad you see that it is impossible,” 
she said. ‘“‘ It was totally out of the 
question.” 

“You misunderstood me,” he an- 
swered quietly. ‘“‘ I merely meant that 
I,was sorry to—disagree with you. 
For of course I am going.” 

He turned as he spoke and made a 
couple of halting steps away from 
Te 

She gave a cry and strode after him. 
Her hand fell upon his arm. 

With a deprecating gesture he gently 
put it aside. 

She clutched desperately at his wrist. 
“Tf you struggle your wound will 
open! ’’ she insisted, and now there 
was a new note in her voice—entreaty. 
And the glance which she threw up at 
him was all appeal. He thrilled to note 
it, but made no sign of submission. 
Again he put aside her hand. 

She turned, calling fiercely to Saul 
and the two peons. They came slowly, 
with the automatic obedience of ma- 
chines. They eyed their mistress and 
the man to whom she pointed, and in 
their glance no emotion of any kind 
seemed to take fire. 

“Hold him—keep him!” she com- 
manded. ‘‘ He—he is not himself!” 

The three hesitated. She repeated 
her command—louder. 

They made a deprecating circle round 
Blake. He hustled them aside. They 
joined hands stolidly, dragging upon 
him with the inertia of their weight. 
He struck at them weakly. The four 
heaved slowly from side to side as one 
mass, limbs twined with limbs, while 
on the outskirts of the confusion 
Eileen alternately entreated and com- 
manded. Blake, on his part, no longer 
made a sound. 

Two shadows, yet moving with the 
swiftness of light, seemed to emerge 
from the forest and sweep down the 
glade. Shadowed in the distance, as 
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they drew near they were lit by gleams 
which tossed back the sunlight from 
circlets of brass upon sleek limbs of 
brown. Unseen by the struggling an- 
tagonists, they precipitated themselves 
upon the fray. One, twining muscular 
arms about Saul, snatched him furiously 
back and stood, menace incarnate, hold- 
ing aknife to the major-domo’s throat ! 

The two peons surrendered their hold 
upon Blake. Eileen, whose first im- 
pulse had goaded her to leap to her 
servant’s rescue, stood hesitating before 
the threat of the waiting blade. Saul 
lay motionless against his captor’s 
knees. The other figure? It revealed 
itself as the woman of the forest—she 
whose life Blake had snatched from the 
jaguar’s teeth. She bowed herself be- 
fore the wounded man, crooning out 
strange words of protection and alarm. 

Blake stood silent through a moment. 
Then his tense lips broadened with 
a smile. He chuckled—he began to 
laugh. ‘“‘ No hero business permitted 
—it’s against the local rules ! ’’ he com- 
mented, shaking his head in humorous 
lament. ‘‘ They won’t have it. Every 
time some woman has got to interfere ! ”’ 

He made an energetic gesture to the 
would-be executioner. Half-grudgingly 
the man released his hold upon the 
major-domo and sheathed the knife. 
Then he turned and cried fiercely to 
Eileen. 

She shook her head. She motioned 
to Saul to interpret. With no sign of 
emotion the victim of this unpre- 
meditated attack turned to its origina- 
tor and spoke. 

The two bandied question and an- 
swer. Saul shrugged his shoulders and 
confronted his mistress. ‘‘ He has 
watched over the Sefior Americano since 
the morning he was injured. He and 
his wife here have kept ward turn and 
turn about. He understood that we 
meditated doing him an injury. He 
came to rescue him.” 

Saul’s voice was monotonous. His 
pose expressed an apathy akin to 
boredom. 

The new-comers, on the other hand, 
had not yet laid aside their pose of 
resentment and suspicion. They stood, 
grasping their weapons and looking 
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from Blake to his companions with 
doubting eyes. 

He made an imperious gesture to 
them—a motion which directed them 
to disarm, mentally and physically—a 
reassuring motion of his. hand, sig- 
nificant that all was well. The man 
sighed, lifted his shoulders, and took 
his bow to replace it upon his back. 

There was a cry in the forest—a 
hoarse shout. Part and parcel of it, 
as it seemed, was a sudden whistling 
sound, followed by the echo of a gun- 
shot. The Indian woman gave a 
shriek and clutched at her shoulder, 
where a red and bleeding groove had 
suddenly leaped into being. 

Unsteadily Blake wheeled about. 
Half-a-dozen white men had burst into 
the open and were coming towards him 
at speed. They continued to shout and 
wave rifles in the air. 

The Indian caught at his wife, spoke 
gutturally, and, dragging her, darted 
between the tents. Running low the 
pair kept the veil of the canvas between 
themselves and the riflemen and slid 
like human eels into the cover of the 
green. The six raised their rifles and 
sent a ragged volley in pursuit, but no 
sound from the thicket was evidence 
that a chance bullet had found a human 
target. 

The new-comers halted, panting. 
One, who appeared to be the leader, 
raised his sombrero courteously. He 
addressed Eileen in English. ‘“ Not 
much more than just in time, sefiorita,”’ 
he commented. He smiled broadly, 
looking round at his companions with 
self-satisfaction. 

Blake clutched a chair and sat down. 
He put his hand to his forehead with a 
sort of comical desperation. ‘‘ Conun- 
drums? ’”’ he said. “‘ I never did have 
any use for them. What is the answer, 
anyway?” 

The man turned to him, stared, 
shrugged his shoulders, and wheeled 
back to face the girl. She smiled, but 
with something like weary impatience 
in her glance. ‘“‘ Are you rescuing 


us ?”’ she asked bluntly. 

“Yes, sefiorita,” he said quietly. 
“ By directions of Mulken Brothers— 
whom we serve.” 
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She looked at him narrowly. His an authority which I shall not hesitate 

accent had betrayed his nationality to invoke, sefior,’ he announced. 

from the first, but there was, at the ‘‘ Isn’t it obvious? ”’ 

same time, in his rather guttural pro- Blake stared at him curiously, 

nunciation, a something foreign to the ‘“‘ No!” he said. ‘“ Explain it!” ~ 


Teuton—something which she could 
not recognise. And his eyes? With- 
out doubt they held subdued lights of 
humour. 

She stiffened. “It is courteous of 
them—and of you,” she answered, 
“but you have acted in error. You 
fired on friends of ours—we were in no 
danger whatever.”’ 

He shook his head. 
than mere doubt in 
There was a hint of supercilious in- 
credulity which she resented. ‘‘ I must 
venture to disagree with you, senorita,” 
he said. ‘‘ My information is probably 
later than yours.” 

“And it is—what?’’ she asked quickly. 

“That danger menaces lonely en- 
campments on these hills, and that, for 
the moment, they must come to an end. 
We will supply you an escort as far as 
the Sonona.”’ 

Blake made an energetic movement of 
dissent. ‘“‘ You’re being absurd!” he 
cried. ‘‘ We are perfectly safe and on 
terms of absolute friendliness with the 
Indians! We don’t intend to move! ” 

The man looked down at him as a 
collector might look at a refractory 
beetle. ‘‘ Senior,’’ he said  supercili- 
ously, “I am Heinrich von Loffel, 
late of the Rhenish Hussars. I have 
been detailed by my employers for 
duty!’’ He laid an impressive accent 
on the final word. 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ The 
relations between you and your em- 
ployers don’t interest me,” he answered. 
“You can return to them, express my 
gratitude for their mistaken inter- 
ference, and explain that it was un- 
necessary.’ 


There was more 
the movement. 


The German shook his head im- 
patiently. “‘ Haven’t I made myself 
plain?” he demanded. “I have my 
orders!” 


“And we have our inclinations ! ”’ 
retorted Blake. ‘“‘ You don’t represent 
any authority which we _ recognise. 
Understand that! ”’ 


The man laughed harshly. ‘I have 


Von Loffel laughed again. 


“ Just 
force, amigo—force ! 


I shall make you 


come ! ”’ 
CHAPTER XV 
THE GOAD 
HE leading peon stumbled be- 


neath the burden of the ham- 

mock-pole, tried to recover 
himself, and fell. His companion, 
wearied out of all strength to main- 
tain his footing, slipped and, in his 
turn, sank upon the ground. Blake lay 
upon the fallen hammock, white-faced 
with pain, his glance of indignation 
directed not at the unfortunate peons, 
but at Von Loffel, who was raining 
invocations at them in_ guttural 
German. 

“Can’t you see they’re gastado— 
done for!’ cried Blake. ‘‘ They have 
shot their bolt—they aren’t fit to carry 
—not another yard! ”’ 

Von Loffel cursed again. ‘‘ Cow- 
kneed cripples!” he cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
think, though, that I shall suffer myself 
to be delayed by this! If carriers are 
wanting, there is still the mule. We 
must discard the baggage and put you 
on that.” 

Eileen stepped forward. “ That is 
impossible! ’’ she said. “It would 
simply mean the reopening of Mr. 
Blake’s wound.” 

The German stared at her with im- 
patient malignance, and then turned 
his glance suspiciously towards the 
forest. She saw the action, noting, 
too, how he carried his rifle, half-poised, 
ready for instant use. 

Was this a mere pose to buttress the 
discredited tale of a revolution—of 
Indian insurrectos? Looking at him, 
and at his underlings, she decided that 
it was not. The men were in the throes 
of some tension. Something, they be- 
lieved, menaced them. 

The atmosphere of mystery which 
had been about her ever since her 
arrival in Costanagua was following 
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her, it seemed. It had made itself not 
a question of Riego alone, but of her 
own surroundings. Von Loffel’s errand, 
mysterious from the first, did not lose 
in mystery. 

He turned towards her again. ‘“‘ We 
have to go on—let there be no mis- 
understanding about that!” he re- 
torted. ‘‘ One of my men must assist 
your servant to carry till these broken- 
down hacks are recovered.” 

Blake made a gesture of incredulity. 
“ Bluntly, Captain von Loffel, we don’t 
believe your story of the Indian in- 
surrectos. The theory may be useful 
—to you. IJ think it only cloaks some 
intention of your employers.”’ 

The man frowned fiercely. 
insult—the State! ’”’ he retorted. 

“ An hour ago it was Mulken Brothers 
who were your employers,’’ said Blake 
quickly. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better keep to 
one story ? ” 

“ Franz Mulken is the State! He is 
Intendente for the whole of the district 
of the Sonona ! ” 

He wheeled away impatiently as he 
spoke and cried harshly to Saul. The 
major-domo hesitated. Von _  Loffel 
raised his rifle. “‘ Carry, dog!”’ he cried, 
“or get the death of a dog from this!” 

Apathetically Saul shrugged his shoul- 
ders and advanced to the hammock- 
pole. Von Loffel addressed one of his 
men, but this time without the impera- 
tive accents he had used to the half- 
breed. The man swore, sullenly handed 
his rifle to a comrade, and roughly took 
up the forward end of the pole. The 
two unaccustomed carriers went stag- 
geringly on. 

“You are ungrateful!’ pursued the 
German vehemently. ‘‘ We are doing 
our best for you, and you repay us with 
insult. If you have no care for your 
own safety you might at least consider 
the sefiorita’s.”’ 

“IT was quite willing to await my 
father’s return,” interposed Eileen. 
“ Herr Mulken’s theories are too in- 
credible. He forwards an expedition 
up country one day, giving it a whole- 
hearted support. He orders it down 
again within a week because he sudden- 
ly discovers that Indian renegades are 
on the move in a district which he has 
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reported to Corrieda as normal, pros- 
perous and undisturbed by the prospect 
of the coming election.” 

The German looked at her sharply. 
“ And you know that last—how, sefor- 
ita ?’”’ he asked. 

She gave a little scornful laugh. 
““Am I suspected of tampering with 
official papers ?”’ she said. “I heard 
—unintentionally. I happened to pass 
the door of my father’s office as Herr 
Mulken was reading him his monthly 
returns.” 

Von Loffel glanced at her again. 
“Is the accent on ‘ happened’? ”’ he 
asked, and closed his lips upon a sneer. 

Blake raised himself in the swaying 
hammock. ‘ You German swine! ” 
he cried. “‘ The first chance I get I'll 
hammer you for that ! ”’ 

Eileen held up her hand protestingly. 
“Please lie still! ’’ she commanded. 
“Captain von Loffel is exceeding his 
orders—no one knows it better than 
himself.”’ 

The German laughed goadingly. 
““Women—and sick men—have their 
privileges,”’ he said. ‘‘ They can be 
very brave !”’ 

There was no doubt about his in- 
tentions now—Eileen recognised that. 
He had suddenly determined to ag- 
gravate—his sneers were deliberately 
framed to this purpose. What was 
behind it ? 

She looked at Blake. A red flush 
was on his cheek—his eyes were shining 
with more than fever—he tossed rest- 
lessly, the whole of his being inter- 
preting his rage. A thrill of appre- 
hension sprang up in her heart—fear of 
an outcome which she could not define. 

Her glance travelled inquiringly back 
to the major-domo, and, in the same 
moment, she suddenly realised how, 
during the last few anxious hours, she 
had come to rely upon the grave and 
apathetic half-breed. She found in his 
stolidity strength, she told herself. She 
turned to get its support. 

Saul’s eyes were elsewhere. And 
there was in his aspect something which 
—to her instinct—was expectant. His 
gaze neglected the pathway to search 
the jungle. 

For the second time 
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laughed. The sound echoed among the 


forest aisles. Half-a-dozen parrots 
screamed—as if in answer. Eileen 
started. The midday stillness was 


upon the forest, and there was some- 
thing uncommon in this chorused out- 
cry of the birds—something so queer as 
to be almost threatening. That was 
the word her intuition formed. She 
looked at the others. They showed 
no signs of giving it attention. 

Von Loffel completed the provoca- 
tion of his laugh by a gesture—a wave 
of the hand in the direction from which 
they had come. “It was too un- 
trammelled a little Paradise in which 
we found you, Sefior Blake. Perhaps 
I ought to forgive your annoyance at 
being snatched back into the con- 
ventional rut out of—Bohemia ? ” 

He looked, as he spoke, directly at 
Eileen. , 

Blake’s face went white. He spoke 
hoarsely, savagely. ‘‘ Make them put 
me down!” he cried. ‘“‘ Make them 
put me down!” He turned upon his 
side as if he would fling himself from the 
hammock. The two amateur carriers 
came to a halt. 

Blake slipped over the side of the 
hammock and stood upon his feet, 
leaning against the pole for support. 
He panted, pointing to the holster at 
the German’s belt. “ Take your re- 
volver and make one of these flunkeys 
of yours lend me another. We'll settle 
this now !”’ 

Eileen stepped in front of him. She 
faced towards the German. ‘‘ This was 
what you wanted!” she accused him. 
“You insulted him—and me—to bring 
this about ! ”’ 

Von Loffel put up his hand and 
caressed his moustache. He looked 
from the man to the girl with sneering, 
satisfied eyes. ‘“‘ Of course it’s a pretty 
piece of bluff on his part,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ He knows he’s safe enough ! 
Invalids and women? I repeat that 
they have every chance to be brave.” 

Blake swayed, holding to the ham- 
mock - pole, and _ speaking _ thickly. 
“ Coward —liar—hound!” Breath 
suddenly failed him. Sweat broke out 








in bright beads upon his forehead. He 
tottered. 
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She sprang to give him the strength 
of her support—she held him. 

Von Loffel laughed again—signifi- 
cantly. And his five underlings stared, 
shrugged their shoulders, and then 
laughed too, in stupid, coarse, uncom- 
prehending imitation of their leader, 

Suddenly their laughter failed—and 
shrilled into angry cries of warning. 
Von Loffel whirled round. 

Saul and the two peons were gone. 
They had slipped into the green covert 
of the jungle as the diver slips into the 
tide. 

From the hidden shadows came a 
mocking cry. The five chorused a 
string of oaths and dashed in the 
direction from which it came, regard- 
less of their leader’s warning. 

Von Loffel thundered to them to 
return. One—the only one who stood 
clearly in sight, unveiled by the under- 
growth—turned grudgingly and then— 
sprang into taut attention. For at his 
very elbow a choking sound echoed, 
bubbling, as it were, from the smother 
of the leaves as air bubbles from the 
smooth surface of a calm. One of his 
companions burst out of the cover, 
spinning upon his feet in odd, inhuman 
gyrations, his arms upstretched as if he 
reached for some unattainable desire. 

And it was unattainable indeed. Air 
was what he fought and agonised to 
gain—air for his failing lungs. The 
arrow which stood out stark against 
the bronze of his chest was explanation 
enough of the vital rent it had torn 
within. Unseeing, blind with the blind- 
ness of death itself, he fell against his 
comrade and rolled into the deep of the 
thicket. 

The other called aloud in sharp, 
terror-stricken accents. His arms 
twitched—he poised his rifle this way 
and that, changing his aim a hundred 
times. His eyes were bright and alert 
with the fierce alertness of the threat- 
ened brute. 

There was a thud—a dull, drummed 
sound as if, from an unmeasured height, 
a weight had fallen. 

The man leaped, convulsively, pro- 
digiously, and as he did so there was 
outlined again against the sky the 
thin, cruel shaft of the arrow in his 
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side. And this one had found the very 
centre of the red target. No struggle 
explained how quickly closed the hands 
of Death. From the crest of his leap 
he fell back, arms outstretched and 
motionless, crushing a very grave in the 
tangle of the alfa grass. 

Von Loffel made an uncertain step 
towards the body, hesitated, and then 
whipped his rifle to his shoulder. He 
covered Blake. ‘“‘ You—at any.rate!”’ 
he cried and dwelled upon his aim. 

Something leaped into the air, stark 
and outlined between the poised muzzle 
and its target. With a snarl the Cid, 
whose leash the half-breed had held, 
burst from the undergrowth. His 
bound carried him against the rifle, 
and on—to reach the throat of the man 
who held it. 

There was a report—and dog and 
man went down together. The Cid 
drew up his limbs with a shuddering 
convulsive movement and then lay 
still. From the German’s neck a red 
fountain was spouting. 

He swore, gripped his weapon, and 
fumbled at his belt for a second cart- 
ridge. He pushed it into the opened 
breach, raised it waveringly 

Something flashed in the sunlight and 
finished its gleaming flight upon Von 
Loffel’s face. And it bit as a serpent 
bites, and yet was revealed as no more 
than a machete—the heavy jungle-knife 
flung with the jungle-dweller’s aim. 
The German shrieked and fired again— 
blindly. 

The baggage-mule reared up with a 
queer, gasping neigh, beating out its 
fore limbs. And then it fell, crush- 
ingly, against the man and the rifle, 
spurning the weapon from his hand, and 
smiting him down into the undergrowth 
beneath its weight. The agony of its 
limbs sent a fountain of leaves and 
broken twigs into the air. 

For Eileen the next few moments 
were a period culled from nightmare. 
She saw Blake go down, too, smitten 
by one of the mule’s hoofs. She had 
a half-seen vision of Von Loffel’s face, 
blinded by the deep and welling wound 
which seared his cheeks and eyes. And 
then it was gone, pressed out of sight 
behind—and into—a wall of cactus. 
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In the jungle, shots—cries—and then 
—ominously—silence. But outside cir- 
cumstance had become unessential. 
She saw only the red blotch which rose 
upon Blake’s shoulder and witnessed 
that his wound was reopened. 

She stumbled towards him—seized 
his collar—exerted her woman’s strength 
to drag him from his perilous nearness 
to the still moving limbs. Suddenly, 
for some reason which eluded the con- 
centration of her intelligence, the task 
became incredibly light. And then— 
she seemed to step back into realisa- 
tion of her surroundings. The Indian 
of the camp had made a third and 
only too opportune reappearance. He 
and his woman companion’ were 
lifting Blake to stretch him upon the 
litter which they had fixed between the 
low drooping branches of a ceiba tree. 

Three other figures joined the group. 
Breathing fiercely, but with no other 
sign of emotion apparent, Saul and his 
two underlings stepped out into view. 
The major-domo laid his hand upon 
the red bandage and with thin, skilful 
fingers began to untwist it from Blake’s 
shoulder. As he did so he turned to- 
wards his mistress and bared his teeth 
in a smile. 

The sense of unreality in the whole 
incident seemed to choke her. She put 
her hand to her throat. “‘ The others ? ” 
she gasped. ‘‘ The others—those five 
men?” 

Saul made a significant action as if 
he thrust an object down and away 
from him. “One arrow apiece suf- 
ficed,”” he said quietly. “ My friend 
here saw to it.’”’ He jerked his head 
in the direction of the Indian who had 
lifted Blake. 

She gave a shiver. 
asked incredulously. 
them ? ”’ 

Delicately Saul lifted the last fold of 
the bandage and exposed the red scar. 
The blood was welling from it. Stol- 
idly he took the woman’s hand and 
pressed her forefinger upon the riven 
artery, and as stolidly she held it in 
place. Till this matter was arranged to 
his liking the major-domo kept silence. 
Then as he turned to the carcase of the 
mule he answered : 





“Dead ?”’ she 
** Killed—all of 
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“They are dead, seforita, and’ we 
are alive. It might easily have been 
the other way about.’’ He unstrapped 
a saddlebag, probed in it, produced a 
case and a leather bag, opened a box 
of white powder, and wheeling shook 
a handful upon the wound. Blake’s 
face twitched. He opened his eyes. 

Saul laid a hand upon his forehead. 
“Have a care, sefior!’’ he advised. 
“This is no time for restlessness.”’ 

But Blake turned uneasily and 
stared past him. ‘“ That German 
swine ?”’ he demanded. His brow was 
furrowed with a frown. He peered at 
the trampled grass. 

Saul spoke quietly to the two peons. 
They fastened upon the outflung fore- 
limb of the mule and dragged it aside. 
Then they bent and lifted into view 
what had lain below it. 

Eileen shuddered and averted her 
eyes. Von Loffel’s body drooped and 
swayed between the supporting figures, 
listless and devitalised. The face was 
red; red was the prevailing colour 
which reached from the throat to the 
very knees. And the two peons held 
the body up with a sort of brutal 
apathy—as if it was some monstrous 
doll—an effigy, held out for the world’s 
contempt. 

“« That is Von Loffel,”’ said Saul, with 
a queer, half-sarcastic accent on the 
initial syllable, and implied by a 
gesture that the body must be relin- 
quished. The peons dropped it—into 
the grave of the thicket. 

“As to ourselves? ’”’ went on 
major-domo. ‘‘ We go where? ”’ 

The mag and the girl looked at him 
in silent want of comprehension. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Riego—that is out of the question,” 
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said the half-caste equably. “ For the 
same reason the Sonona is barred to 
us. Corrieda? That is doubtful—til] 
we hear more. My advice is to secrete 
ourselves till we have some firm informa- 
tion to act upon.”’ 

Eileen made a gesture which im- 
plied that for her the limits of per- 
plexity had been reached. “ Why— 
why ?”’ she demanded. ‘‘ What has 
happened—how are we cut off from 
Riego—and by whom?” 

Saul looked at her with apathetic 
eyes. “‘ By the tnsurrectos, sefiorita. 
They have their hands upon the whole 
of this side of the country.” He took 
a clean bandage in his hands and turned 
to Blake. The latter, in his amaze- 
ment, half rose beneath the major- 
domo’s restraining hand. 

““ The insurrectos ? Then their story 
of an Indian rising was true-? ” 

Saul’s nostrils dilated—his lips curled. 
““No, senor. These insurrectos are no 
Indians. No natives of Costanagua, 
even.”” He twisted a fold methodi- 
cally round the wounded arm. 

Blake twitched. ‘ Not natives? 
Who, then?” The American’s eyes 
expressed utter bewilderment. 

Saul smiled down at him. With all 
a half-caste’s pleasure in a culmination 
he chose his words. ‘‘ Germans, senor 
—the Germans of the Muralla mine, 
under the orders of Mulken Brothers, 
and——”’ he hesitated, “and, if my 
information is correct, without pro- 
test from his Excellency the sefiorita’s 
father.”’ 

Blake nearly leaped from the litter. 
‘‘ Major O’Creagh ? ” he yelled. “‘ Him? 
Saul nodded cheerfully. ‘“‘ Yes, sefior,” 
he answered, and wound the bandage 
fold by fold. 
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a feast of bizarre beauty 
pictorially, and very 
weak stuff dramatically. 
It attempted to unite 
flowery romance with 
the Gilbertian spirit, and 
it did not quite ‘‘ come 
off.” Mr. Jethro Bithell, 
who “did” the English 
translation from the 
German of Vollmoeller, 
who made the play out 
of an old Italian fantasy 
which was founded on 
a story by a Dervish 
monk, alternated versi- 
cles with such snatches 
as “‘ Let ’em all come.”’ 
We therefore had at 
least the effect of in- 
congruity. 

3ut Turandot by this 
time is old game. It is 
the present Germanisa 
tion of the English 
Theatre which continues 
to interest me. It is well 
that our outlook should 
be large and our taste 
eclectic—but there is a 
limit. We do not mind 
Turandot as an example 
of Teutonic esthetics 
but when it comes to 
Shakespeare it isanother 
story. Weare threatened 
with Macbeth by Mr. 
Granville Barker at the 
Savoy—and if it is to be 
Macbeth as Mr. Barker 








sees it with his own eyes, 
it will be very welcome. 
Mr. Barker is an Englishman 





an unusual Englishman (he may be an 
Irishman, but that, politics apart, is near 
enough)—and is quite entitled to ex- 
press himself asa“ producer” in London. 
3ut Mr. Barker wallowing in the new 








MISS VIVA BIRKETT, 


Player of the heroine in Mr 
ton’s latest comedy (of political manners, this 


“Trust The People,” at the Garrick Theatre. 





of Germany, with Macbeth—a 

Shakespearean tragedy of ancient 
Scotland (of all places in the 
world)—is calculated to make 
one shiver. We really can’t have 

fines pink pavilions in A/ac- 

ie beth. 

~~” ° . 
— Miss Lillah McCar- 
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thy’s appearance as 
Lady Macbeth will be 
well worth while. Miss 
McCarthy goes on from 
success to success—not 
uninterruptedly, but 
almost always advanc- 
ing. She is an artist of 
rare sensibility and in- 
tellectuality. There is 
a certain masculine 
quality in her art, and 
yet she is very womanly. 





THE ART OF WRITING 
FOR VAUDEVILLI 


While Turandot occu- 
pied the stage of the 
St. James’s, Sir 
Alexander was disport- 
ing himself at the Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, his 
inducement being, as he 
himself told us, a very 
large salary. Sir George 
was not very happy in 


George 





his medium—a little 
play entitled A Social 
Success. This, remark- 
able to state—for its 
author was Mr. Max 
Beerbohm—was rather 
futile, a satire which 


somehow missed fire, 
even though its cast in- 
cluded Miss Kate Cutler, 
Mr. Fred Kerr and Mr. 
C. M. Lowne. It is a 
curious fact thatsosmall 














a number of authors who 
write for the regular 
theatre, making an incursion in- 
to‘ vaudeville,” hit the mark. So many 
have tried it and so few have ‘ won 
through.”” In France they can do this 
kind of thing. The Grand Guignol 
turns out little thrillers—exactly thx 
sort of thing our variety stage requires 
(of course I do not mean that all 
the productions of the 
are __ to 
here It sec 
The most 





England): but 


is an art apart. 
successful 
example of the transla- 
tion of a piece from the 
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MISS ETHEL IRVING, 
For whose last appearance before assuming the 


cares of management the production of Miss 
Gladys Unger’s ‘‘The Son and Heir,” at the 
Strand Theatre, supplied a profitable opportunity. 


Banfield. 


Foulsham ¢ 








MISS SHIRLEY 
KELLOGG, 


In the successful r 4 = 
** Hallo, Ragtime 
the London Hippodroagllondon ; 
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3G, 


tuccessful reng—Ae operatic star who 
Ragtime!” #e-ently returned to the 
lon Hippodroaglondon concert platform. 














MISS HILDA 

MOORE, 
Who, in the 
recent “' chi- 
noiserie” at 
the St. James’s 
Theatre, add- 
ed to her re- 


















putation. 


“legitimate ’”’ theatre to the music-hall 
was Mr. Kinsey Peile’s version of Kip- 


ling’s The Man Who Was, in which Sir 


Herbert Tree appeared at the Palace. 
This was exactly right. It held and 
gripped. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, too, got 
home with The Knife, in which Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier played at the same 
house. This was another forcible little 
That is the word required 
‘cameoesque.”’ 

The consistently successful authors 
of ‘‘sketches”’ for the variety theatres 
are not the authors who write for the 
regular theatres. Mr. Fred Karno 
makes an annual fortune out of his 
contributions to the music-halls, but 
he has never written a play for the 
dramatic houses. It is easy to see why 
he succeeds, in watching his sketches, 
and at the same time, for some in- 
definable reason, it seems to the ob- 
server that it would be impossible for 
him ever to write a success except for 
the music halls. 


cameo, 





A LIVELY ‘‘ SON AND HEIR’ 


Mr. Galsworthy wrote a play called 
The Eldest Son, Miss Gladys Unger 
wrote one called The Son and Heir. In 
each, one of the chief protagonists is 
a tyrannical, fox-hunting father whose 
one idea is the glory of his house, no 
matter what the consequences to any 
who stand in the way ofit. Beyond this 
there is no resemblance between the 
two works, but, even so, the coincidence 
was sufficiently remarkable. Miss 
Unger’s piece at the Strand Theatre 
proved excellent, with all its limitations 

we may expect much admirable work 
in the future from Miss Unger if she does 
not disappoint us. The Son and Heir 
is alive. It has a living theme—the 
sacrifice of English daughters for the 
sake of English sons. It is a theme on 
which one could write much. 

Miss Unger is an American, and she 
riddles English foibles through and 
through. There is a Frenchman in 
her play who says the most delightful 
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things at our expense. It was Miss 
Dorothea Conyers, the Irish author, 
who saw so clearly that the old ideas 
about the English were wrong. It is the 


English who are the sentimentalists of 
the world; the Irish are a shrewd, 
bargain-driving people beneath all their 
superficial romanticism. Miss Unger 
repeats Miss Conyers’s observation, only 
more forcibly. Miss Unger loves us, 
with all our faults. We are the people 


who “play the game ’’—that is our 
fetish. We are the ardent lovers, the 
most warm-hearted folk in creation. 


Under our phlegmatic pose is the spirit 
of sentiment. It is all quite true, and 
the quality, naturally, has the defect of 
its virtues. 

Miss Ethel Irving, who is soon to be her 
own manager, has added another to the 
long list of astonishing effects of natural- 
ism and passion under restraint—with 
one tremendous outburst—which have 
made her famous. Mr. Edmund Maurice 
the fox-hunting father of The 
Eldest Son, became the fox- 
hunting father of The 


Son and Heir—a 
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have insisted on “ actuality,” realism, 
uncompromising “truth.” Ibsen and 
all the greyer authors have been their 
The “‘ uncommercial theatre ”’ 
has been their goal. Anything that was 
‘popular "’ was suspect. And as Mr. 
Baughan and the critics of The Star are 
very able folk, their insistence, no 
doubt, has not been without its effect. 

And now they have “ come over.” 
They are satiated with verisimilitude, 
God bless ‘em! They are on the side 
of the angels, at last. The Prisoner of 
Zenda seems fragrant in their nostrils. 
Drake had aroused in them a yearning 
for the bravery of colour. Sword and 
feather, doublet and hose, have grown 
ineffably desirable. But, of 
there will have to be a difference. The 
‘ soliloquy "’ must be ruled out. There 
must be character in the people of the 


gods. 


course, 


play as well as incident in its story. 
The “ unities ’’ must be preserved. Oh, 
I can see great times coming when com- 
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iain MISS MARY GLYNNE, 














for himself and his \ 
audience. He is per- 
fectin both characters. \ 


PROPHETS 
HIGHER DRAMA 


When Mr. E. A. 
Baughan, of The Daily 
News, for more ro- 
mance on the stage, and when 
his demand is echoed by The 
Star, something must be going 
tohappen. Mr. Baughan and 
The Stary have for many years 
been the prophets of the 
“higher drama.” They 
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/ a The stage incarnation 
XN of Mr. Edgar Jepson’s 
ot \\ fictional child peeress, : 
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promise is in the air 
and when to the flair 
and colourand move- 
ment of the 
tume play”’ there are 
allied the modern 
spirit of reality 
tempering, but not 
smothering, the 
make-believe. 

Not that horrible 
‘realism’ in non- 
essentials which is 
becoming the curse 
of the play of modern 
life. Exquisite is the 
example given of this 
by a brilliant causeur, 
who tellsof an Ameri 
can drama presented 
in London, where cupboards’ which 
were never opened to the audience 
actually contained the things which 
were mentioned as being within them! 


* COS- 


MISS PHYLLIS 
BEDELLS, 


A “ TEMPEST PART 


When Miss Marie Tempest appears in 
another play it will be safe to say that 
she will be once again the comedienne, 
and not the tearful heroine. Miss 
Tempest, in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
piece, Esther Castways, at the Prince of 
Wales’s, trying to be “ provincial ”’ and 
not “‘smart,” fearing the rivalry of 
more elegant women! It is a tax on our 
eyes, ears and understanding too severe 
to be in the remotest degree persuasive. 


She simply couldn’t 

do it, or be it. Miss 

Tempest is dernier 

cri,‘ the very latest,” 

the most chic of all 

her contemporaries. 

She is the embodied 

essence of “smart- 

ness.’ She once even 

a wore a pannier gown 

‘vai and it looked charm- 

_p ne ing and when one 

ntti has said that one has 

of the Empire. Sald everything. 

Miss Tempest as the 

wronged wife of a husband who has 

fallen a temporary victim to the superior 

personal attractions of another woman 

is‘a fish, not only out of water, but 

filleted, bread-crumbed and fried. Not 

only out of her element but completely 
transmogrified. 

AGREE WITH ME, OR——!” 

I am glad that Mr. Edward Garnett 
in The Contemporary Review finds me 
‘sincere.”’ After flaying, to the best 
of his ability, various dramatic critics 
for their lack of appreciation of the per- 
formance by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 


Cressida, Mr. Garnett very kindly 
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patronises me for my ‘“ more popular ” 
style of treatment of the play and its 
representation in the columns of a daily 
newspaper. ‘‘The critic, having 
frankly confessed his ignorance, and 
thereby having suitably lowered the 
author’s or producer’s crest, turns and 
smacks him good-naturedly on the 
back,” is Mr. Garnett’s description of 
my comments. 
to say—presumably referring to me 
(in spite of my “ sincerity ’’) as well as 
my confréres—that ‘‘ we do not find this 
extraordinary note of jaunty superiority, 
or cheap patronage, or biasé tolera- 
tion’ in connection with any other art 
than that of the drama. 

It is the old, old story—if you dis- 
agree with a man, that man regards the 
dissentients as ignorant, bigoted or 
dishonest. Mr. Garnett thinks that the 
representation of Troilus and Cressida 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society was 
everything that it should be. Those 
who did not think so are, ipso facto, 
wrong. I think it can be left at 
that. 

And Miss Gertrude Kingston, charm- 
ing actress and intellectual woman, has 
also been berating the critics. And in 
the same breath she dismisses Drake 
as being a more or less silly thing only 
rendered popular by the jingoistic spirit 
of the hour. Drake jingoistic! Some 
people think “ patriotic’’ and “ jin- 
goistic ’’ are synonymous, which they 
most assuredly are not. But the point 
I wish to make is this: Miss Kingston 
drubs the critics for the expression of 
bigoted opinions, and asks why the 
public should follow their obiter dicta. 
And in the same breath this critic of 
the critics makes an ex-parte statement, 
unsupported by argument, dismissing 
a work, which many reviewers and 
the great mass of the public have 
approved, as being worthless and 
‘ jingoistic.”’ 
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INTERESTING REVIVALS 

There are two revivals of outstanding 
interest. One is Sardou’s Diplomacy, 
rewritten to the modern taste, and 
Pinero’s The Schoolmistress, of course 
left as it was. These two famous old 
plays carry a sure appeal to the middle 
generation of playgoers. One at the 
old Prince of Wales’s, and the other 
at the old Court, were among the 
triumphs of their day. Sardou was 
bringing his thousands to the Totten- 
ham Court Road in 1878, and Mr. 
Pinero his to Chelsea in 1886, with 
these two pieces—one “ drawing-room 
drama’’ and the other real farcical 
comedy, such as the playgoer had not 
seen before the previous advent of the 
same author’s The Magistrate, in which 
the fun consisted of wit and humour and 
not in horseplay, till then in almost com- 
plete possession of the English theatre 
giving the lighter class of fare. 

Diplomacy, of course, being by Sar- 
dou, is ‘‘ Sardouesque’’—it is the 
“well-made play” at its best. We 
could do with more plays of its kind; 
but Mr. Sydney Grundy is the only man 
who can write them, and he is sulking in 
his tent—he has toldusso. The “ well- 
made play ”’ at anything but its best is 
dreary stuff, “but in its highest ex- 
emplification it is ever so much better 
than the majority of the introspective 
efforts we have so much of nowadays. 
Better a good copy of Sardou than bad 
imitation Ibsen. The dialogue of Diplo- 
macy, as it stood, would no doubt have 
sounded old-fashioned, and Mr. du 
Maurier is well advised to modernise it. 
What memories are recalled by these 
two plays—of the Bancrofts, of John 
Clayton and Arthur Cecil, Mrs. John 
Wood and Miss Rose Norreys! What 
casts they were! And yet, when one 
comes to think of it, the glamour of 
memory has probably much to do with 
our appreciation. 

BoyLe LAWRENCE. 
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SWlustrated by 


HE had weeded in the 

‘quality’s’’ garden 

for over fifty years, 

and would speak of 

the “quality” by 

no other name. For 

she regarded them 

with something of 

the same reverential awe as the saints 

on the chapel windows. They were 

creatures all-wise, who might even at a 

pinch be capable of performing miracles, 

whom it was, at any rate, foolish to 
offend. 

Her trade was the oldest of all trades, 
weeding, a trade for brooders. And she 
was a brooder, living as she did, alone 
in a one-roomed cottage, as unsociable 
as man or woman can well be, making 
no approaches to others and giving no 
openings, quite content in herself and 
her family. For old Cassidy had seven- 
teen children ; and she loved them only 
as a lonely unmarried woman of sixty- 
eight can love. Was she not the fairy 
godmother that blessed them at birth 
and watched over every moment of their 
chequered careers! And. to see her on 
a sunny morning with her chickens 
flying about her, into her arms, on to 
her shoulders, or even with great daring 
perching on the raggidy hat, was to 
see ugliness transformed into beauty 
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and the common- 
glorious by the 


place made 
miracle of love. 

The old weeder was a Well-known 
figure on Cloon Road, earlyin the 
grey of the morning and at the dinner- 
hour, going to and from her work, in her 
queer but characteristic hat, her rough 
skirt barely reaching to the top of big 
men’s boots and her apron of sacking. 
That hat, the seers of the neighbourhood 
whispered, was at least half-a century 
old—a bundle of rags sewed to the brim 
of an ancient bowler, the whole being 
at one time of as many brilliant hues as 
Joseph’s coat, but now all mellowed 
down by sun and rain and hail and 
chocolate-coloured earth. 

The good dame’s cottage was on the 
edge of a great hunting-country. So 
when the summer drew on, bringing 
with it young foxes, the poultry-keepers 
grew anxious. Mrs. Mulvaney, the wife 
of the dispensary doctor, suffered the 
most ; but tales of depredations among 
the neighbours left old Cassidy cold. 
Her chickens were comparatively safe, 
glory be to God! For, though they 
strayed about the main road in the day- 
time, at night, the dangerous time, they 
slept in the same room as herself. And 
the window, little more than the size of 
a fist, was always barred in the season 
when the vixen had her young. 
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When Mrs. Mulvaney came to her for 
consolation, old Cassidy would say, 
“Ah! sure, the fox is a good fellow, 
we shouldn’t say agin him. Because 
why? He gives great sport. Do you 
know, I like that sport. I like to see 
him skelping along and the ladies after 
him and I shouting.”” Whereupon, Mrs. 
Mulvaney would go away and venge- 
fully pray to the saints to send a visi- 
tation of foxes on this unchristian 
woman’s dwelling. 

There was one moment in the day 
when old Cassidy was sure to be happy. 
It came each night after she had eaten 
her supper, taken a chicken from the 
roost and drawn her clay pipe from the 
thatch. She would light up from a red 
coal, and sit brooding over the fire, 
fondling her chickens one by one, cal- 
culating the number of eggs each pullet 
would lay, feeling the breasts of the 
cockerels—crooked breasts are a calam- 
ity which Heaven forfend. They meant 
reduced profits at the end of the year, 
and the consequent reduction of the one 
luxury in the old dame’s life—tobacco. 
But above all, crooked breasts hurt her 
pride as a parent’s pride is hurt by an 
ugly, deformed child. Once satisfied on 
this point, she would croon over the 
chicken on her lap, soothing it till the 
winky, beady eyes would close. 

At length, when the air smelt of her 
old nicotine-drenched pipe, when foul 
tobacco-smoke hung in heavy layers 
over all the room, and even the fire was 
dulled, old Cassidy rose and took in 
her lap the little black cockerel, the one 
she loved. 

Putting the last fill of shag in her clay 
and softly rubbing her cheek against 
the cockerel’s feathers, she would dream 
of his future—the wonderful time when 
the bird would go to the Cork show, win 
“lashings” of prizes, spreading her 
fame far and wide through the country- 
ade... . 


II 


This aged child of weeds and earth 
had one great friend who lived seven 
miles away. One day news came of 
her death ; by all the laws of friendship 
and of custom the old woman was 
bound to attend her wake, though it 
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meant traversing at midnight a dark 
bit of road on which were many ghostly 
wanderers—a man who carried his head 
in his hand, a pale cow (omen of mis- 
fortune) and a wailing woman. Old 
Cassidy, however, was more worried at 
the thought of her seventeen birds. 
There would be no one to mother the 
chicks that evening, no one to drive 
them into the cottage when the dark 
came on. She was deeply troubled till 
a farmer’s boy, who passed home that 
way from work, solved the difficulty by 
offering to feed them and drive them 
to roost. 

It was a luminous night with the 
moon glimmering through thin swathes 
of clouds... .A _ night of white 
shadows. 

The woman so young in spirit, per- 
haps only old in knees, trudged along 
sturdily. Fora long time her eyes were 
bent earthward, as if she still searched 
for weeds in the mud. When she finally 
lifted them, seeking the turn of the road 
leading to the farm, there came a quick 
sucking in of breath ... she stood 
stock still, and then began to run—the 
Pale Cow, as large as life, framed in the 
black leafage of the trees, sickly in 
colour as the moon ! 

Old Cassidy described the thing after- 
wards. She could see through from the 
tip of its ears to the tail and from 
the tail to the ears back again ; and the 
eyes were glaring. 

Though she fled on towards the farm, 
which was barely a mile away, in a very 
few minutes she regretted she had not 
turned home. A sense of impending 
evil came over her; old tales of mis- 
fortune to those who had loved too well 
and had seen visions along this haunted 
road visited her; she thought of her 
cottage, her deserted family. 

Soon there came a reaction, a craving 
for warm humanity, light and sym- 
pathy ; she walked still faster. 

At the wake when she told her story 
and her fears they laughed at her, they 
even mocked and teased. The pale cow 
had been known to bring misfortune to 
young lovers. But what did dame 
Cassidy know of love? Old people in 
the village, when summoning up mem- 
ories of half a-century back, had always 
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admitted that they had never known 
Mag Cassidy to walk out with young 
men. They concluded, in their simple 
way, that she was one of those strange 
creatures who had all gone into leaf, 
who had never known the flower of the 
tree of life which is love. 

Midnight came and passed. The 
lonely weeder and some others started 
home together. She had joined in the 
laugh against herself, though inwardly 
a little hurt. Evidently the young 
had the monopoly of love. But, on the 
whole, she confessed to herself, as her 
last companions left her and the cot- 
tage came in Sight, that she had enjoyed 
the wake, enjoyed sipping raw spirit, 
listening to the talk and for once in a 
way smoking good tobacco in her clay. 

The moon had rid itself of the cloud- 
swathes and gleamed nakedly, wickedly 
down on the cottage. 

The door was ajar ; old Cassidy only 
vaguely noticed it, for a thought—the 
young have the monopoly of love—still 
drifted through her mind like idle 
feathery things that blew about the 
road in little gusts of wind. 

She was really tired, so tired that as 
she entered her room she stumbled and 
nearly fell over a lump of soft, warm 
flesh. She was on her knees in a 
moment. Then there came a croak, a 
hard swallow, a drawing back of hands 
from the thick fluid messing the floor. 

Even without the light of a candle it 
was possible for the worn sight of the 
old woman to see that her home had 
been ravished. 

“The fox was a good fellow. He 
gave great sport.’’ There were marks 
of it everywhere : one dead bird on the 
threshold of the room, another all loose 
fluff in the gutter of the road. What 
rapacious sportsman could have asked 
for more? The family drowsing on 
their perches in the cottage must have 
been easily caught. Evidently one by 
one they were taken. There had been 
no escape. A scene of slow slaughter 


for an hour or so, a cloud of feathers, 
twisted necks, dust and blood. 

If she had not found among the 
bushes a little black, scared cockerel, 
perhaps old Cassidy’s heart would have 
broken there and then. 
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the superior intelligence of his blue 
blood he had evidently eluded the foxes, 
So thought his mistress, and a wan 
streak of pride lit the gloom of her grief. 

She did not go to work that day, nor 
did she sleep ; and the bread-man, when 
he called in the late afternoon, found her 
mourning among the slain. Very still 
she sat and quite alone—even the 
black cockerel had wandered off. 
Weariness had come, but instead of 
soothing, distorted her trouble till it 
became something monstrous. 

The bread-man, after the manner of 
his kind, suggested that she should ask 
for compensation from the hunt. 

Blood-money for her children! She 
was furious, and her anger flashed out 
so quick and strong that, for a moment, 
he believed she had grown a little queer 
through too much living alone. Then, 
when silence fell between them, the 
black cock appeared on the threshold 
of the cottage, and she called it very 
tenderly,sothat he began to understand. 

He told her that she would surely be 
given compensation if she applied for 
it ; and then she could buy two or three 
pure-bred minorcas. They would set 
off the little black fellow well when he 
was grown. Perhaps they or their 
descendants would win prizes at the 
Cork show. . . . All things were possible 
with a cock who had such magnificent 
plumage and such claws. 

There was no answer, and the bread- 
man left the cottage, a little irritated, 
humming a tune. 

In spite of her silence old Cassidy took 
his words to heart. Pure-bred minorcas! 
two or even three of them! The more 
she thought the more the compensa- 
tion became coloured by her imagina- 
tion, till it grew to be hidden treasure, a 
crock of ruddy gold pieces. And old 
Cassidy stretched out her hand for the 
dhudeen. 


III 


It was the hour for supper at the 
kennels and joints of meat were being 
slung to the dogs ; a great baying set up 
at the sight of it, baying that sunk at 
length to a satisfied tearing and crunch- 
ing. 

The old weeder was standing in the 
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middle of the yard not far from the 
kennels, looking on rather pitifully. She 
had come there to make her application ; 
the loud barking fretted her; she had 
been waiting long; all her thoughts 
were scattered as sheep scatter, by the 
fierceness and the clamour of the wild 
dogs. So when the huntsman finally 








came, her manner was hesitating, she 
dared not look him in the face and could 
hardly mumble out the words of her 
request, 

With a rough epithet he cut her short. 
He was used to lies the like of them ; 
most certainly she would get nothing 
from the hunt. 
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Lies? Her quavering voice was 
hushed at once by the mere horror of 
the thing. Old Cassidy was unaccus- 
tomed to have dealings with human 
beings, so when the man turned on his 
heel, she went away with a white, 
shocked face ; she had not known the 
world was like this. 
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To see her on a sunny morning with her chickens was to see ugli- 
ness transformed into beauty and the commonplace made 
glorious by the miracle of love (page 552). 


The life of the thing she cherished 
was spoiled. There would be no more 
planning, nothing to look forward to 
in the evening, nothing ever to love 
again, nothing .. . 

An hour later she journeyed to Cork 
city, visited a chemist’s shop, and after 
long waiting, came out with an air of 
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subdued excitement, a bottle under her 
arm. 

On her arrival home that night, the 
two dead bodies left by the foxes were 
fetched from the corner of the cottage— 
they smelt, and must soon be buried. 
She took up the chemist’s bottle and 
looked at it. An ugly leer of happiness 
crossed her face. The bottle was 
labelled “‘ poison.:’ . . . With generous 
hand she poured the liquid upon the torn 
and draggled fowl .. . 


The next evening when “it was falling 
dark,’”’ as the country people say, old 
Cassidy crept from the cottage and 
followed a track of feathers up the hill- 
side. It was still distinct enough to lead 
her to a thick wood that sloped down the 
other side of the hill to the river. With 
some difficulty she struggled through the 
brambles to a hollow not far from the 
water. On a cushion of dead leaves 
and mud lay two yellow cubs too still 
tobesleeping. Their tongues hung out, 
the tails cuddled to the lean flanks. 
They were quite dead, and had been so 
for some hours; beside them, among a 
litter of feathers, lay the remnants of 
two carcases. 

A sudden pang stilled the old woman’s 
rejoicing—the vixen was not there. 

The murderess, the cause of all the 
evil, had escaped; she must be caught 
before the world was washed clean 
again ; no rest would come till then. 


The little cockerel had moped all the 
day, and strutting became a lost art 
before ever the dusk and hunger came. 
Old Cassidy, coming up the road, espied 
him as he drooped sadly by the cottage 
door, and his loneliness “ put the heart 
across her ’’ in a way that nothing had 
done before. She swept him _ into 
her thin bosom and entered the deso- 
late cottage, the old mother-feeling 
pulling at her heart. She could not live 
without him, that was certain—the 
first-born of the clutch, the beloved ! 
But soon, thoughts of vengeance 
gathered in on her, gathered quickly, 
darkly, ominously, like autumn nights 
—from now onwards there could be no 
peace ; and she stirred the fire to a 
blaze, placing the bird very gently near 
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it. In vain she tried to occupy her 
mind with past triumphs. They fled 
quickly, till at last, with a terrible ten- 
derness, she gathered the little black 
cock into her arms, fetched the dis- 
coloured clay from the thatch, and 
settled herself mournfully in the old 
seat by the fire. 

It was a peaceful scene—one that had 
been enacted for hundreds of nights 
before and to the outward observer was 
still the same. The smoke curled in 
clouds about the room, the atmosphere 
grew heavy with fumes, and all was as 
usual until old Cassidy began to croon 
a cradle-song in the Irish tongue, queer 
and soft and low, that spoke of love and 
life and was now sung like a dirge. 

For a long while the little cock was 
restless and fretful, pecking at her hand, 
scratching her dress; then slowly the 
sleepy air gained upon him, his head 
drooped and he nestled down in the 
hollow of the lap. 

As the bird went sleeping the croon 
fell away to nothing, ending in a sort of 
heart-sob ; in the quiet she felt his warm 
flesh against her own withered hand, the 
quick young pulse beating so much 
faster than the old one. Then, as the 
fire grew lower and the shadows ceased 
dancing, her hand stole out for the knife 
on the table. And all the time tears 
fell silently from the red eyes and dusty 
face, heavy tears that had not been 
shed for years. 

It came and passed quickly, as the 
great deeds of life do ever pass, storing 
in their second of flight memories for the 
long and many years that gather after. 

Her eyes and face were dry again, the 
wrinkles hard. But she who had 
smitten the beloved could not stir. 
And so she sat there, an empty clay 
hanging from the corner of her sunken 
mouth, nursing the dead thing in her 
lap, till the night was done. 


IV 


It was a wet August morning with a 
great radiance over the sky and drizz- 
ling rain-drops coming through ; queer 
mystical patterns the light drops wove 
against the trees as they floated down— 
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She faced the rosy-cheeked, angry fox-hunter squarely (page 558). 
y ? 6° q DY ted Se 


a day like a child’s face, laughter and 
glistening tears in one. 

Old Cassidy stood chuckling at the 
mouth of the fox’s dell ; and the sound 
of the mirth quivered out on the -air 
with the wild cadence of those who 
laugh with a brain that reels and a heart 
on fire. At her feet lay a poisoned fowl, 
and in the hollow a great brown fox 
was moaning. . . . She had slain her 
dearest thing on earth in sacrifice to the 
good god Vengeance. And now the god 
was nobly playing his part. 

The vixen licked her cubs and 
mourned in the slime and dead leaves of 
the hollow, suffered as the old woman 
had suffered, cried as she had cried. 
What sweeter god is there than Ven- 
geance! Old Cassidy rocked to and 


fro in hideous mirth, her laughter rang 
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out again upon the 
stillness, grim, sardonic, 
horrible. 

She was bending once 
more to feast her eyes 
upon her work, when a 
man in riding-breeches 
appeared between the 
trees. He _ inspected 
the dead bird on the 
ground, poking it with 
his whip. There was a 
stir of leaves and a 
sharper stir of the air ; 
all the brilliance of the 
morning and with it 
all the triumph seemed 
suddenly tarnished, and 
that by a great oath 
that startled even the 
vixen in her keening. 
It was followed by a 
stream of words for a 
while quite  unintelli- 
gible to old Cassidy, 
who seemed dazed ; at 
length the man con- 
trolled himself a little, 
but only to make his 
words more _ distinct, 
his abuse more foul and 
even the unconscious 
“gesture of his whip more 
threatening. 

For once the red lids 


of the old weeder’s 
eyes, that were always turned earth- 
vard before the “‘ quality,” lifted. 
The “ quality ’’ were all-wise, all-know- 


ing, the incarnation of dignity; but 
what was this? She faced the rosy- 
cheeked, angry fox-hunter squarely, 
and told him that if the cubs came back 
to life that minute she would do it 
again. Then with a gesture of infinite 
contempt she turned and disappeared 
among the trees. 


She had been dismissed and would 
never see again the garden over whose 
earth she had crawled for more than 
fifty years. Some said it would kill her. 
But she threw the last dirty handful of 
weeds on the heap without a regret, and 
left the garden she loved ablaze with 
the red flowers and red apples of autumn, 
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turning her weary feet towards the dusty 
high-road. 

A few weeks later old Cassidy entered 
the poor-house ; and as she passed 
between the gates she was exultant as 
few who pass that way. She hated 
the ‘‘ quality ’’’ now. They had lifted 
the last mists of illusion for her. And 
though she was in ignorance of this, 
their real crime, to her warped inner 
vision they alone appeared the criminals; 
they had connived with the wild things 
and had taken life—her life. All she 
required was an audience to listen to 
the story of how she had paid them out. 
For the death of the three foxes had 
become her saga, the telling of which 
was very dear to her. 

She herded with fifty others in the 
ward for the aged ; and to each of the 
fifty old crones, bleary-eyed and blind, 
she repeated the tale. Few grew tired 
ofit. For many of these old dames, 
with features crushed by time and toil, 
with hanging gums, regarded their so- 
journ in pauper-land as due in some 
obscure way to the “‘ quality.’’ Each 
had her little tale of evil, her petty scan- 
dal to relate. But none had scored as 
dame Cassidy. 

She, who had always dreaded the poor- 
house as some dread their coffins, was 
happy in it or comparatively so, yet it 
was a bitter happiness, keener, sharper, 
sorrier, than the old placid content. A 
happiness not clean and sweet as the 
other, rather like some strong drink 
that has clotted, fumy dregs and is ever 
liable to ferment. 

One day, some months after her entry 
to the poor-house, old Cassidy was 
pleased to find a new inmate sitting 
near her. Fresh faces had been few of 
late, and they were always welcome, for 
they brought gossip from the outside 
world, above all they had not heard the 
Story of stories and could be regaled 
with it. 

“ So you were that fool.’”” The words 
would have grated at any time. At 
the triumphant conclusion of such a 
story they wereimpossible, unbelievable, 
a freak of fancy, the trickery of the ears. 

Mrs. Finucane, as the new inmate 
was called, repeated with a little more 
emphasis, “‘ So you were that fool!” 
34" 
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Some time passed before old Cassidy 
had gathered enough force in her husky 
throat to ask for an explanation. 

It came in a few dry words, for it was 
common knowledge in the countryside. 


.The very day the vixen was poisoned 


old Cassidy was to discover on her re- 
turn from work six pure-bred minorcas 
at the cottage door, descendants of in- 
numerable prize winners—the gift of 
the “‘ quality’ from the ‘“ quality’s ” 
own farmyard. 

The weeder’s dreams night by night 
in the cottage even when the clay burnt 
brightest and the coals glowed reddest 
had never risen to this . . . and she 
had defeated the ‘‘ quality’s ’’ intention 
at dawn. 

There is a bitterness, a regret, that 
chokes all human expression. Old Cas- 
sidy bowed her head. And the tramp, 
receiving no answer to her questions, 
soon left the bowed woman, now old in 
heart as well as knees, to herself. 

Everything went on as usual, there 
was no change in the routine of each 
day; the aged population of the ward 
squabbled and drowsed through life 
as before, the walls of the house seemed 
as grim, as bare as ever, only one woman 
was a little more bent and far more 
silent as she crept from bed to ward, 
from ward to yard, and from yard to 
ward and bed again. A _ pauper’s 
vision of life had changed; it was a 
thing of little matter, the wheels of life 
ran on as ever. 

Old Cassidy had travelled back very 
quickly those thousands of miles be- 
tween the land of romance and reality. 
For the first time she realised she was in 
a poor-house, and in so realising knew 
she was in hell. 

The mother of chickens had always 
been an independent woman, indepen- 
dent even of the great tyranny, the love 
of men and women. She was an un- 
sociable being who disliked living at 
close quarters with her kind. So when 
she saw things as they were, the fifty 
hags with whom she lived out her day 
became a horror. But the nights were 
worse than the days. For in the dark- 
ness and the quiet, thoughts came 
crowding in on her as they could not by 
day. They were endless, those thoughts, 
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a sad ghostly multitude, each one in 
turn passing judgment at the bidding 
of the weary judge within. 


The “quality ’’ were in the right. 
And they assumed their old position so 


near divinity among the painted saints. 


on the chapel windows... . Then 
drawing her crackling bones closer in 
the bed, the old woman would shudder 
like some wretched sinner sitting below 
the painted figures unabsolved. 

And after that the shadow of the 
thing she had loved and cherished would 
pass between her and all things. 

Sometimes her misery was so great 
she cried aloud, cried till a curse from a 
bed close by brought her to silence again. 
When the cursing ceased, and snores 
and heavy breathing mocked even the 
hope of sleep, a little comfort would 
come in the thought that it was not her 
fault, but the will of fate, fate in the 
person of the PaleCow. The Pale Cow 
was the author of all her troubles, the 
Pale Cow brought her the bad luck, drove 
her to commit the crime. She had the 
misfortune to become the plaything of 
the strange beings that move just be- 
yond our sight. They willed her woe. 
So it had been. Inexorable as the law 
that makes the weeds grow faster than 
the flowers was this other law. How- 
ever she had played her part, the vision 
of the Pale Cow doomed her to ill. 

V 

And so the weary days sped by, but 
there is an end even to fret ; often enough 
some trifle will bring the melody back 
to a life that is already long. 

One sunny day, when the whole earth 
dried itself after a bath of many days 
of rain, old Cassidy hobbled out on 
sticks to the workhouse yard. She was 
sore in all her bones ; rheumatism now 
held her in its grip and was moulding 
her deftly for the coffin. As it happens 
with some who labour, the ceasing of 
work had drawn the vitality from her. 
And it was very stiffly she lowered her- 
self on to a lonely bench in the corner of 
the yard. Someone from among the 
loitering women crossed it to her, she 
who was now generally left alone because 
she had grown so cross and even dan- 
gerous with her sticks. 
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It was the tramp who had brought 
the bad news before. This time she 
came in the garb of the world, with all 
the signs of material prosperity about 
her. A lost son had returned from 
America, and she would live in peace 
and plenty for the rest of her days with 
him. So she informed the cripple, at 
the same time drawing something from 
under her cloak and placing it in the 
swelled, rheumaticky hand. It was a 
beautiful new clay pipe, and a tin box 
containing rich black shag. 

The woman who believed herself past 
joys could scarcely credit her eyes and 
winked the water from them wistfully, 
while the tramp repeated that they 
were for her. She promised to bring 
back more another time and left the 
yard, mumbled blessings following her. 

Until the matron was gone from the 
yard she did not look at her treasure 
again ; and all the time fierce anxiety 
dragged down the web of lines on her 
face. Perhaps it wouldn't draw. 
Such disasters had been known to 
happen with new clay pipes. They were, 
alas! all too frequent. Even the most 
fortunate, those who had never been 
crossed by ill, had fallen victims. 

The matron was scarcely gone when 
she lit up, with the aid of eight quivering 
fingers. Then there came two long 
delicious sucks of enjoyment. It could 
draw indeed! And the ugly leer of 
happiness that had been absent for 
many weeks came on the weather- 
streaked face again. It was a sordid 
yard, bare and sad on the brightest days, 
yet a place passing beautiful to an old 
woman when seen through the smoke 
of a new dhudeen and a twist of the 
best black shag. 


She sat there nodding in the sun. 
Her red eyes closed. And from the bowl 
of the clay, turned earthward, a lazy 
spiral of thin blue smoke floated softly 
upwards on the still warm air. 

As fast asleep as age can be. 

Perhaps she dreamt of heaven—the 
dream was written on her face—her 
heaven, that strange land where the 
foxes cease from troubling and the Pale 
Cows are at rest. 





G. D. CuMMINS. 
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yY HAVE 

just look- 
ed out the 
word 















“valetu- 
dinarian ”’ 
in a dic- 
tionary, 
and I 
find 
the de- 
finition — 
sickly ; seeking 
to recover health ; a 
person of a weak, in- 
firm or sickly constitu- 
tion (L. valetudo, 
» state of health).” 
m. That isnot exactly 
what I wished to 
find, and 
it strikes 
me as a 
distinct 
straining 
of the 
Latin de- 
rivation. 
But the 
dictionary is not a large one, and 
if I had time to burrow in some 
bigger tomes I should not despair of a 
better result. 

For my own part, I do not seek to 
repel the charge of valetudinarianism, 
for it is surely the part of decent 
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“Every advertisement described the 
symptoms which alarmed me.” 








of a Valetudinarian 


Illustrated with fantastic concetts 
by Charles Robinson 


prudence to conserve, so far as may be, 
the relics of the rude, robust vigour of 
the ‘teens. Besides, who is a lexi- 
cographer to talk to me of ‘‘a weak, 
infirm or sickly constitution ’’? Did 
his ancestors take their three bottles 
like men and brethren? Did they lay 
up for him the ripe, rich legacies of a 
penurious gout ? 
No, no. This is too 

Kilissa with the dictionary ! 


much. To 


Why I am a 
Valetudinarian 


Anyhow, if I am a valetudinarian, 
the career has been forced on me. I 
do not say that I was never robust. 
When I think of the absurd things I 
used to do, the games of football that 
I played, the number of ices that once 
I could melt in my mouth at a sitting, 
then I know that, once upon a time, 
much cannot have been amiss with 
me. 


Signs of Dis- 
gusting Strength 


But I should not care to count the 
years that have passed since I last rose 
with a cry of good-humoured tolerance 
to greet a new day, or sang in the bath- 
room, or slapped the first comer in the 
household on the back, or addressed 
casual friends as “‘ old boy,” or ran up 
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the steps of the club, or—or showed any 
of those signs of the exuberant vitality 
which distinguishes hustlers and the 


disgustingly strong. 


When my Health 
Gave Way 


My health gave way under me by 
degrees, like the old arm-chair of which 
the protuberant springs nearly touch 
the floor. I think I was hardly con- 
scious of the lapse for some time, and it 
was not until they threatened to remove 
my entirely normal appendix, in order 
to explore and elucidate the cause of an 
intermittent influenza, that I resolved 
on drastic measures for my own restora- 
tion. 

You are not, however, to suppose that 
I had been so criminally indifferent to 
my own welfare as to neglect the 
elementary precautions. 


My Comprehensive 
Experience of Disease 


What patent medicines, changes of 
air and orthodox prescriptions could 
do for me had been done, as you might 
say, todeath. I never was one of those 
superior persons who ignore the seduc- 
tion of advertisements, and I merely 
echo the sentiments of a great crowd 
when I say that every advertisement of 
every panacea described with minute 
fidelity the symptoms which chiefly 
alarmed me. 

No disease or malaise of which the 
panacea-mongers have taken notice is 
unfamiliar to me. 

I, too, have plumbed the miseries of 
depression and indecision ; “ that tired 
feeling’ has worn down my proud 
spirit ; the “‘ general feeling of lassi- 
tude ’’ has baulked my most uproarious 
energies; my tongue has_ nearly 
shivered the glass in which I examined 
it; the beginnings of neurasthenia 
have troubled me ; indigestion—I would 
not harrow your sympathetic soul with 
a faithful account of my indigestions. 
Indeed, to recount my physical dis- 
tresses would be infandum renovare 
dolorem. 
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The Hero of Many 
Moving Histories 


Substitute me for the sufferer in all 
the moving histories printed (advt.) in 
the public press or wrapped, in almost 
inextricable folds, round bottles of 
patent medicine, like the last layer of 
rock before the vein of gold, and you will 
know as much about my state of health 
as if you had taken a stethoscope to me. 

Very well, then—or, rather, very ill. 


I am the Prey of 
All Ailments 


You are to imagine me as the prey of 
all the customary ailments. 

I never was deaf, nor did my eyes 
fail me. Otherwise, I should not have 
cared to lay hand on heart—or any 
other vital organ—and affirm that it 
was sound. 

Inevitably the more brutal of my 
friends talked of hypochondria. That 
is, however, the reward of a valiant 
spirit. If there is nothing entirely 
definite the matter with you, if you 
cannot go to a hospital and be labelled 
‘“‘ appendicitis,’’ or ‘‘ compound frac- 
ture,” or “‘ measles,” or any of the easy 
diseases by which even doctors are not 
baffled into disagreement, the brutally 
robust are sure to suspect you of 
hysteria. 


The Distresses of 
‘a Sickly Constitution ” 


They are so confoundedly well that 
they cannot realise the distresses of “a 
weak, infirm or sickly constitution.” 
Their healthy bodies produce unimagi- 
native brains. They are deplorably 
unsympathetic. What is worse, they 
think to do you good by slapping you 
on the shoulder—just where the rheuma- 
tism begins—and telling you to “ buck 
up.” 

It is a mistaken thought. 


A Spurious Form of 
Faith-Healing 


This kind of faith-healing can deceive 
no one into health. As the vendors 
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of panaceas are very well aware, the 
burden of an indefinable absence of 
health is the commonest thing in the 
world, and not less a burden because it 
defies accurate analysis. 

No, you have not actually a head- 
ache ; “no, you don’t feel positively 
sick ; no, there has been no unmistak- 
able pain a quarter of an inch behind 
your left shoulder-blade ; it is not so 
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“quack’”’ into my hitherto orthodox 
beard. But those who had persuaded 
me to “ the treatment ” urged me to go 
on to the possibly bitter end. 

They told me rare tales of rejuvena- 
tions. They said I should never be ill 
again. They brought me, second-hand, 
encouraging accounts of the foreign 
doctor’s diagnosis of my physical con- 
dition. They swore that I should yet 





“ They talked about my appendix in a peculiarly heartless tashion.”” 


much insomnia as a want of restfulness. 
But it does not follow that you are well. 
Fairly ill, then. 


When they talked 
about My Appendix 


And I grew weary of the burden and 
the lack of sympathy. After the third 
influenza in two months, when they 
talked about my appendix in a pecu- 
liarly heartless fashion, when those in 
authority counted up my days of sick 
leave and became alarmingly anxious 
about my health, I took a bold course. 


I Cured 
Myself 


I went and cured myself. 

For several weeks, day after day, I 
Was pounded to a jelly by a foreign 
doctor. Each day I vowed that this 
Was no treatment for a _ free-born 
Briton. Each day I muttered the word 


sing in my bath and do cake-walks 
round the breakfast-table in sheer ex- 
uberance of animal spirits. Moreover, 
I really did feel rather better. 


I had the Strength 
to Endure 


It was all very painful and rather 
humiliating. But I had the strength 
toendure. So the thwackings went on, 
while half of my generous diet was 
lopped off, and, whereas the other 
doctors had warned me against over- 
exertion and had tried to tamper with 
the few manly sports of which I still 
felt myself capable, the new magician 
preached exercise and open air until 
I expected to perish of their surfeit. 

Thus—unberufen—I was cured. 

I poured down the sink, just like a 
self-reforming dipsomaniac under the 
impulse of a mystical call to a higher 
life, the contents of all my bottles of 
panacea. Like him I watched this 
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waste of precious liquor with an almost 
envious eye. But I have not returned 
to what the foreign doctor calls—and he 


is sometimes misunderstood—the drug 
habit. 


I take 
a Teaspoonful 


For two years the only medicine that 
has passed my lips has been a teaspoon- 
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of potions and pills with the air of one 
who revisits the haunts of a lost youth. 
These things are still dear to me. 

If I were not so absurdly healthy, I 
should enjoy a good swig at the old 
bottles. 

Indeed I sometimes wonder whether 
it would not be worth my while to try 
a recourse to them. Once upon a time 
these tonics sustained my moribund 
spirit, and by their vigorous influence 





ful of what I always considered an 
innocuously inefficient powder. I 
took that one morning—finding an old 
bottle that had escaped the outpourings 
of the Reformation—rather to prove 
the independence of my spirit than to 
produce any metabolic effect. And, 
oh, how I wished that I had left the 
cursed stuff alone ! 


How I have Endured 
Temptation 


During these two years I have been 
subjected, now and then, to severe 
temptations. Habit is strong and mas- 
terful. When I enter a chemist’s shop 
to buy a toothbrush or a stick of shaving 
soap, I cannot help examining the 
gaudy and attractive bottles and boxes 





galvanised my drooping health into 
those uneasy spasms of simulated energy 
which enabled me to wrest a living from 
a cold and calculating world. 


Potions of 
Tenfold Power 


Then I was excessively unwell. 
I am vigorously healthy. 

Therefore it seems clear—my ex- 
perience with the innocuous powder 
goes bail for that—that the potions 
would have ten times their old effect. 

I conceive myself, after a few doses, 
as the superman, striding the world like 
a Colossus, dancing for joy through 
laborious days, singing “‘ Uprouse ye 
then, my merry, merry men,” or 
‘‘ Which is the properest day to drink ?”’ 


Now 
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or some other of the old hearty catches, 
in my cold matutinal tub, until the 
housemaid flees shrieking from the 
house, or twisting the tail of the cat 
to hear him swear in unison, or going 
on all-fours to please the children, 
without the least concern for clothes or 
digestion—I conceive myself, in short, 
as the double-distilled essence of energy, 
after a few doses of the old fluids. 


The Notion of 
the Super-Health 


Would it not, then, be worth while 
to try the experiment ? The notion 
of the super-health is very appealing. 
I put it from me with uncommon 
difficulty. 

But I do put it from me. 
and strong I must be ! 

But am I become a crank ? 

That is a question which I ask myself 
with some misgiving. If my health- 
culture had stopped at the thwackings 
and the disuse of medicines, at the 
restricted diet, even at the new zeal 
for nuts and apples, there would be no 
perturbations. 

But it has not stopped there. 


How well 


My New 
Adventure 


Another zealot, cured in the same 
fashion of a similar decrepitude, came 
to me one day full of a terrible enthusi- 
asm for a new system of curative and 
extremely physical exercises. Nothing 
would content this importunate fellow 





“ The ‘ abominable muscles.” 
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but that I also should adopt the system ; 
and, feeling fit enough for any adven- 
ture, I began. 

Now I cannot stop. 





“ T twist myself into fantastic knots.” 


Good for “‘ the 
Abominable Muscles’ 


Every morning and every night I go 
through a self-imposed torture. I do 
my exercises. They are, beyond ques- 
tion, very excellent and_ scientific. 
They make good muscle. They have a 
special effect on what may be called 
“the abominable muscles.’’ My trou- 
sers and waistcoats are too loose for me. 
The decent protuberance of middle-age 
is gone. 

But they require a series of contor- 
tions which can only be described as 
humiliating. 


Details of 
the System 


I am compelled to twist myself into 
fantastic knots, to reach impossible 
places in my back with my left hand 
while I rub my left ankle with my right 
hand, to make horrid noises compounded 
of grunts of exertion, groans of anguish, 
snufflings of hard-drawn breath and 
slappings of my thus invigorated body. 

It is said that a million persons, more 
or less, perform this daily ritual. I 
wonder if all the others are also con- 
scious of eyes glued to the keyhole of 
their personal gymnasium, of female 
titterings outside the door, if their 
joints creak as noisily, if they too are 
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very careful to exclude from the ex- 
ercising-mat any speck of dust which 
might harbour a microbe. I wonder if 
they dare allow the very dog to be a 
spectator of their attempts to emulate 
the gymnast of a star turn without his 
apparatus, without his outstretched 
net, without his large emolument. 


Its Fascination 
for Me 


In the days of my youth I once 
watched an elderly gentleman engaged 
in a boxing lesson for the good of his 
health. I am reminded of my own in- 
decent merriment whenever I catch, 
over my shoulder, a glimpse of my own 
performance in the looking-glass which 
I have forgotten to shroud with a towel. 

But I cannot stop the exercises. 
They have a_ horrible fascination. 
Besides, I don’t feel quite so well if I 
skip even the most absurd. 


The Matter of 
Underwear 


Even that is not all. 

There is the matter—I should forbear 
to mention it if the modern sales cata- 
logue were less indelicate—of underwear. 


And I? 
With the accent on the 
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“PATENTING ” 


HE’S the sweetest thing in skirts that ever tripped, 

Is Patricia, who’s the subject of this ditty. 

Just a darling, hazel-eyed and ruby-lipped, 
Dainty “ Pat ’’ (she’s not my Pat yet, more’s the pity !) 
Well, “‘ Edward ”’ is my patronymic— 
pat,’’ as might be said. 

So beware, if my devotedness you’d mimic, 
For this maid and I, you see, are ‘‘ Pat an’ Ted”’! 
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I am even clothed in hygiene. Soon, 
unless the sense of humour comes to 
my aid, I shall wear a soft hat or no 
hat at all, run round the Parks in a 
hygienic sweater before even the grooms 
are up, swim races in the Round Pond 
and start a society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Cabbages. 

I shall go out to dinner, long-haired, 
strangely dressed, dogmatically garru- 
lous and, refusing all the good things 
which are agreeably indigestible, rant 
at my hosts and neighbours for their 
besotted ignorance of the way to live. 


The ‘‘ Luxury of 
Ill-Health”’ 


Yes, there are penalties and com- 
pensations everywhere. And there is, 
after all, some sense in talking of the 
“luxury of ill-health.’”’ Sound health 
means either a dull intelligence or a 
conversion to fads and fancies. In- 
firmity may mean trips to the Riviera, 
winterings in sunshine and avoidance 
of all worry and of much work. 

That is for the affluent. 

But for the penurious ? 
man’s gout ’’—a disgusting 


Well, well—— 


Only “ poor 
aradox. 


Guy C. PoLiock. 


PAT 


| old-fashioned, I admit it, so before 
I address the girl herself (though ’tis a bother) 
I’ve decided to explain how I adore 
In a letter to my fair Patricia’s father. 
I propose to ask his blessing on my suit 
For this lassie sweet as ere a lover died for, 
And (myself I think the notion rather cute) 
I shall head my missive boldly, ‘‘ Pat applied for.” 


HAYDEN CHURCH. 
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BRITTANY AND IRELAND—HOME RULE—DISCUSSIONS WHICH ARE MADE 
“ POLITICAL” —PROFESSIONAL SPECIAL PLEADING TAKES THE PLACE OF 
SINCERE ARGUMENT—THE UNDIGNIFIED GAME OF “ PRO” AND “ ANTI”— 
A PLEA FOR NON-PARTY CONSIDERATION—BRITTANY AND FRANCE: IRE- 
LAND AND ENGLAND—THE CELTIC ELEMENT IN BOTH—“ AGIN’ THE GOVERN- 
MENT”—HOW FRANCE TREATED THE BRETON PROBLEM—THE EXACT 
REVERSAL OF “ HOME RULE"—NO EXPLOITATION—THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH THE NERVWE OF THE PROBLEM. 


T the moment that I write subject of public debate. But before 
these lines I am just returned writing what I propose to write, I must 
from Brittany, and I am re-_ enter a warning (or make a complaint) 
turned to find that the news’ with which I think most of my readers 

of the moment is the debate and divi- willagree. And that warning is a warn- 
sion in the House of Lords upon the ing against the conventional way of 
last Home Rule Bill for Ireland. taking these discussions, or rather, a 
The connection between these two complaint against the way in which they 
things, a little journey in Brittany and are taken. 
the Lords debate and division on the 
Home Rule Bill, may not be very ap- A DISCUSSION which has been made 
parent in print: but a man with Ire- “political ’’ is—or has been until 
land in his mind and Brittany under quite lately—set aside into a sort of 
his eye would see the connection at once. _ little pen, and used for the purposes of a 
At any rate, though this will appear game; at least,in thiscountry. Worse 
before my readers a long time after I than that: all its aspects which should 
have written it, the thing with which I _ be seriously and practically dealt with, 
intend to deal is very much “‘ the news.”” every detail recognised and given its 
due weight (if we are to come to any 
T will not be a few weeks, but many conclusion useful to our country), are 
years, before the problem presented merged in some one proposal put for- 
by the administration of a people differ- ward by some one group of politicians, 
ing in character from one’s own will or are neglected if they do not come 
cease to be of proper interest and a_ within the four corners of that proposal. 
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Now I think most people are coming 

to the conclusion that this stale 
habit surviving in our public life is 
a very vicious one. It prevents the 
reasonable examination of matters all- 
important to the commonwealth. It 
makes the plain citizen who should 
determine them by his voice (and who 
will be the first to suffer from a bad 
determination) a puppet in the hands of 
wire-pullers ; and it turns what should 
be sincere argument into that profes- 
sional special pleading which should be 
particularly avoided in matters of great 
national moment. 


WHEN a man is thinking of how to 
invest his savings, or of how he 
should cure a dangerous illness, he does 
not make a game of the arguments he 
uses. He does not (let us say) create a 
Consol Party on the one side, and an 
anti-Consol Party on the other (if it is 
a question of investing a legacy) ; nor 
does he set up a Dr. Jones Party, and 
set it fighting with an anti-Jones Party 
if it is a question of getting rid of lung 
trouble. He looks at the thing all 
round, he takes every sort of advice and 
experience, and not until he has done 
this will he conclude. 
In national affairs, until lately at least, 
men /ave consented to behave in this 


very imprudent and_ unsatisfactory 
way. The word “ political’’ should 
mean “concerning the welfare of a 


nation.” It has come to mean “set 
apart for formal hired debate by oppos- 
ing groups.” And that, I say, is a thing 
of which most of us are getting quite 
legitimately weary. We are not only 
bored with it : we are beginning to find 
it dangerous. 


ET me take an example from what 

I was writing about last month. 
Ought we to have universal military 
service in this country or not ? So far 
the matter has been debated all round. 
Men treat it reasonably ; they think of 
it in that quiet, full and balanced way 
in which they think of all important 
matters of daily life. There are not 
two, but many views. A few decide for 


an universal military training, others for 
the militia ballot, others for a national 
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service, universal indeed, but with a 
very short period of training, like the 
Swiss. Others support the territorial 
scheme—a voluntary scheme, but one 
capable of very wide expansion. Others 
prefer a professional Army. There is a 
great multiplicity of judgment, and out 
of it, if it is left to wide and reasonable 
argument, we shall arrive at a national 
decision suitable to the temperament 
and needs of the nation. 


Bt imagine what would happen if 

this most important political ques- 
tion (in the true sense of the word 
“ political,”” that is, affecting us all 
closely as citizens) were to be made 
“political ’”’ in the bad sense and set 
apart for the purposes of “ pro”’ and 
“anti ’”’ with the salaries and jobs and 
titles that follow victory upon the one 
side or the other, and with the ridiculous 
division of plain people into two camps, 
supposedly bound to accept one solu- 
tion proposed by one set of politicians, 
or merely to attack that solution ! 

We all know what would happen— 
or at least what would have happened 
until quite recently, and what still hap- 
pens with politics inherited from the 
immediate past. One half of the 
politicians (it does not in the least mat- 
ter which) would take up one form of 
this policy—let us say the form of uni- 
versal service with very short train- 
ing. Upon this one set of newspaper 
men would be put to writing what they 
had never written before, arguments in 
favour of that particular scheme. An- 
other group of journalists would be set 
to writing every sort of abuse and de- 
crial of it. Sometimes the same man 
would be writing in both camps. 


PROFESSIONAL politicians would join 

one or other of the two camps, most 
of them with no regard to their private 
opinion upon the wisdom or folly of the 
particular policy involved, but accord- 
ing to their idea of its effect on their 
careers.” The nation, as a whole, 
would be expected to divide itself into 
two nearly equal bodies, and to indulge 
in a discreetly violent but perfectly 
futile and not very dignified game of 
“pros” and “antis.” Every varied 
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aspect of this vital national question 
would be forgotten in the attack upon 
and the defence of one isolated and 
perhaps quite ill-considered measure. 
Every other solution out of a hundred 
solutions would be forgotten. The most 
monstrous motives would be imputed to 
those who supported and to those who 
attacked the Bill; and in the upshot 
either—as is most probable—the pro- 
blem would not be solved at all, or it 
would receive an ill-motived and dan- 
gerously imperfect solution, the product 
of all those insincerities and intrigues 
which are particularly to be deplored 
in matters of general interest. 


CANNOT but believe that the same 

rules should attach to the discussion 
of administrating a great province as 
should attach to the discussion of mili- 
tary policy ; and, just as I should think 
it a disaster for the military policy of 
this country to fall under the rules of 
the politicians’ lucrative and insincere 
game, so I cannot but think it a disaster 
that the exceedingly complex Irish 
question should have been left to us 
from an immediate past that was wholly 
dominated by that game. 


Now what has all that to do with my 
little observation of Brittany ? 
Why, this. That Brittany in its rela- 
tion to the French Government presents 
at once a curious parallel to, and a 
curious contrast with, Ireland in its re- 
lation to the English Government. 

I am not going to propose any argu- 
ment for or against the results which 
have been obtained in this parallel case 
across the sea. What I propose to do 
for English readers is to present certain 
aspects of that parallel. I could not, 
even if I would, make of it an argument 
for or against any particular policy in 
the English case. I had read much 
about Brittany and its relations with 
France, but I had never been there to 
see it with my own eyes until the other 
day, and things of this sort one can 
judge best by a physical presence. 

I should have to go again and again 
and to meet many Bretons of many sorts 
before I could come to a conclusion for 
or against the French policy in Brittany, 
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and I am quite certain that whatever 
conclusion I came to would be not a 
simple one, black and white, but a mixed 
one in which it would seem to me that 
this had been done well, that badly, a 
third thing indifferently, a fourth with 
stupidity, a fifth with malicious cunning, 
a sixth with too much charity, and so 
forth. After a first and general impres- 
sion I have no right to come to any con- 
clusion ; but I may do well to impart 
to others who have not seen what I have 
seen, or read what I have read, the effect 
of that general impression. 


ig would be foolish to push the parallel 
between Brittany and Ireland too far. 
In three great points the parallel fails. 
First, Brittany is not an island widely 
separated from the rest of the national 
territory. It merges with France gradu- 
ally over an easily-accessible belt of 
country, which is fertile, well populated 
and rich. Secondly, there has been no 
strict and highly definite line of religious 
cleavage between the original Breton 
population and the population of those 
parts of France adjacent toit. Thirdly, 
there has been no “ planting ”’ of alien 
colonies in Brittany with the consequent 
division between such aliens and the 
original population. There has been, 
as I shall remark in a moment, some- 
thing a little corresponding to the results 
of this, but it has not been due to a 
deliberate policy. 


HERE are many other minor points in 
which the parallel fails. The Breton 
character, for instance, does not closely 
resemble the Irish; it much more re- 
sembles the Cornish or the Welsh, though 
it differs also strongly from these. And 
it is just as true, of course, that the 
character of the English State is some- 
thing very different from the character 
of the French State; so that Brittany 
and Ireland would, in any case, have 
had to deal with two very different types 
of rulers, even if the policy adopted in 
the administration of both of them had 
been nominally the same. 


SM, with ali this, the parallel is 
upon many sides very striking. In 
the first place you have a population in 
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the main “Celtic.” I have not the 
space to go into the meaning of that 
much-abused word. It must be enough 
to say that as far back as history goes 
something has been noted in the men 
indigenous to the great Atlantic pro- 
montories and the Atlantic islands of 
Europe, different from what has been 
noted in their neighbours immediately 
to the east of them. You find that 
“something ” in Ireland and Wales, in 
the Highlands and the West of Scot- 
land, in Cornwall and much of Devon, 
in the north-west of Spain and in Brit- 
tany, and it is a very powerful some- 
thing. It goes, amongst other things, 
with an intense appreciation of the 
world that is not this world. Now this 
“something,” the ‘ Celtic’’ race or 
“Celtic” spirit, differentiates the Breton 
from the Frenchman very sharply: 
quite as sharply as the Welshman of 
Merionethshire is differentiated from 
the Englishman of Shropshire. Then 
again, you have a corresponding though 
slighter differentiation in religion, or, to 
be more accurate, in religious feeling. I 
do not mean that the profound Catho- 
licism of France is more marked in 
Brittany than elsewhere, I mean that 
the emotions excited by religion are 
visibly difierent. 


AS; the Bretons have always shown 

themselves to be politically in re- 
action against the central government. 
Many people who thinkof Brittany asthe 
pious and conservative corner of France 
are astonished to learn that it was Brit- 
tany which gave the first impetus to the 
great Revolution. The Provincial Coun- 
cil of Brittany and its body of lawyers 
was the Radical centre from which the 
protests just before the Revolution 
principally proceeded ; just as, since 
the Revolution, Brittany has been the 
centre of resistance to the French 
Democratic experiment. 

Again, Brittany and its frontiers 
have been the theatre of terrible Civil 
Wars, perhaps more terrible in the 
number of victims and the cruelty 
of reprisals than the corresponding 
rebellion in Ireland. Brittany has 
also preserved its special Celtic 
idioms more successfully than Ireland, 
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though not perhaps as successfully as 
Wales. 

Again, Brittany produced a certain 
number of great noble families which 
weighed heavily in the later history of 
France, and which were particularly 
conspicuous as soldiers. ' 


WEL with all this it is interesting 

to see how the Breton problem 
has been dealt with. In one way there 
has been an exact reversal of the story 
of the relations between England and 
Ireland. Brittany used to be, until 
rather more than one hundred years 
ago, largely self-governing. It was 
still divided into its native and compli- 
cated regions built up by a long pro- 
cess of local arrangement and instincts. 
Its law was in the main local and tra- 
ditional law. Its Universities were 
Breton:; its priesthood was Breton, and 
in the main its Episcopacy was Breton. 


0-DAY it is officially a part of France, 
like any other. It is divided into 
“‘Departments,’’ and these Departments, 
though following old boundaries more or 
less, are merely administrative divisions. 
The Prefects at the head of the adminis- 
tration of each are simply functionaries 
nominated from Paris—men in no way 
Breton ; and the form of administration 
is exactly the same in Brittany as it is 
on the German frontier four hundred 
miles away, or on the Mediterranean. 

So the movement has been the exact 
reversal of what we should call a ‘‘ Home 
Rule”’” movement. Yet—and this is 
very well worthy of notice—Brittany is 
as Breton as ever. The school system 
is everywhere centralised under the 
Government at Paris, but though it 
makes the old Celtic part of Brittany 
bi-lingual, it does not cause the lan- 
guage-frontier to recede. The nomina- 
tion of priests and of bishops has been 
for more than a hundred years national 
and not Breton. None the less the 
religious type of Brittany has proved 
perfectly enduring. 

The State has planted in Brittany 
for more than two hundred years great 
alien economic centres of State patron- 
age and expenditure in the arsenals of 
Lorient and Brest ; modern commerce 
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has developed of itself another great 
economic centre, drawing its forces from 
all France, at St. Nazaire. But these 
centres, whether official or merely com- 
mercial, have no more affected the life 
of Brittany ordiverted it from its general 
character than Brighton has affected 
Sussex. They stand like islands in the 
midst of a Breton sea. 


Now Brittany is to-day at issue with 

the central government in Paris 
(as it has always been) upon many 
fundamental points. The chief quarrel 
of the central government of Paris for 
a generation past has been with the 
power of the Catholic Church—with 
what it would call the political power 
of the Catholic Church—and in this 
quarrel Brittany takes sides against the 
Government. Such Bretons as live 
inland are conscripted into the French 
Army, and have been drafted for one 
hundred years with peculiar care all 
over the territory of France, with the 
object of merging those conscripts into 
the rest of the Army and preventing a 
local spirit from arising in the western 
garrisons. Justice has been adminis- 
tered by magistrates not Breton, but 
appointed, as bishops and prefects have 
been, indifferently from any part of the 
nation. The police force, in everything 
except its smallest local aspect, hasagain 
become a national force, and not a local 
one. So you may say that there is no 
case in Europe of a secondary nation- 
ality or highly-differentiated province 
being so thoroughly steam-rollered by 
a form of government more or less alien 
to it as the province or subsidiary 
nationality of Brittany has been by the 
central government of France. 

And yet we may also say that there 
is no case of such a subsidiary nation- 
ality or highly-differentiated province 
fitting in with less friction or accepting 
the change more easily and with less 
loss of soul. 


AM not drawing any conclusion ; part 
__ of what I am saying will seem 
inimical to one view of the parallel case 
of Ireland, and part of it will seem 
imimical to the other view. I am not 
defending either view, but only point- 
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ing out what I have seen. If you were 
to make an independent nation to- 
morrow of the five Departments into 
which Brittany is now divided, it could 
take up the life of an independent nation 
perfectly well. I think even that it 
would be glad to take up, not indeed an 
independent national position, but, at 
any rate, a strong autonomous local 
life. Meanwhile, things are working 

exceedingly well. 5 


Now for another aspect of this half- 
paradoxical state of affairs. 

The first thing you notice in Brittany 
is that thenational government, whether 
we call it alien or not, has never at- 
tempted to exploit Brittany economic- 
ally. The same economic advantages 
which the Revolution brought to the 
peasantry in relieving them from an 
intolerable series of petty payments 
to local lords, collectors, bailiffs and 
lawyers throughout France, was applied 
to Brittany. 


BR tTaxy is covered with that splen- 

did network of great national 
roads in as good a proportion as any 
other province. Brittany has had 
driven through its whole axis at im- 
ménse expense, and in spite of a difficult 
topography, a great trunk canal. The 
Breton ports have been subsidised in 
their shipping impartially with all the 
other ports of France; and I was amused 
to note the trouble which the Govern- 
ment has taken since it bought the 
Western Railway of France, to improve 
the permanent-way throughout the pro- 
vince. This was not done with any idea 
of specially benefiting the Bretons. It 
has been done on a general theory that 
the new State railway ought to be 
better arranged than the old private 
company had been, and the Govern- 
ment had a special reason for this form 
of activity in the necessity it was 
under for getting the extreme western 
garrisons quickly up to the front in 
case of mobilisation. Nevertheless, it 
is remarkable to see the great new mass 
of granite ballast which is being laid 
down, the new station-buildings de- 
signed or already begun, and still more 
remarkable to consult in Paris the 
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plans for the acceleration of railway 
communication. 


another way one notices how the 

treating of Brittany not as a pro- 
vince either favoured or exploited, but 
simply as a part of the rest of the coun- 
try, has fitted in with local conditions. 
It has been the practice for over two 
hundred years in France to leave a sort 
of limited option to the maritime popu- 
lations, whether they would serve upon 
sea or upon land. In connection with 
this, and in order to form a field of re- 
cruitment for the Navy, the Govern- 
ment has, during at least the same period 
of time, specially fostered the fishing 
industry, and, since long service is 
especially valuable in a navy, it has put 
a premium upon re-enlistment and long 
service aboard. 

All these things have incidentally 
fitted in with the nature of Brittany, 
and economically benefited it. To a 
very large extent it has paid Brittany to 
be part of France. It is still a poor part 
of France compared, at any rate, with 
the rich agricultural districts of the 
Central Loire, the Garonne and the 
Seine basins. It is poorer than Picardy 
and much poorer than Normandy. But 
though the French are fond of deplor- 
ing its poverty, there is very little evi- 
dence of that poverty to the eye when 
one crosses Brittany on foot ; compared 
with the really poor parts of Western 
Europe it is flourishing indeed. 


ERE is another way of looking at 
the matter: the _ statistics of 
population. 

The population is stationary. The 
difference between the totals of the five 
Departments carried over the last five 
years of available statistics is imper- 
ceptible. Even did the Breton not 
move as he does into other parts of 
France, the population would grow but 
slowly. The excess of births over 
deaths is little more than twenty thou- 
sand a year, for the death-rate is high : 
it is an increase of less than I per cent. 
a year. It is worth noting that that 
excess corresponds, precisely as it does 
in our great cities, not to a supposed 
condition of religion, but to the compara- 
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tive wealth of the various districts, 
There is nothing upon which modern 
conjecture of motive has fallen into 
more ludicrous errors than upon this 
matter of the increase or decrease of a 
population. Brittany more or less 
faithfully represents the rest of France 
in its presentment of this factor. 


HEN you come to the distribution of 
wealth, which is the real nerve of 
all social problems on their economic 
side, you get something very interesting 
—and I would beg those of my readers 
who care for the realities of politics to 
contrast the figures I am about to give 
with those of Ireland. 


REMEMBER that I am dealing with 
a population that is not mainly 
industrial, but mainly agricultural or 
fishing ; averaging about 230 souls to 
the square mile (counting in, of course, 
its principal towns) ; admittedly a poor 
part of France as France goes ; and that 
the distribution of wealth is adversely 
affected by the presence of great modern 
economic centres like St. Nazaire, 
Nantes and Brest, and even Rennes. 
These are the figures. You have in 
Brittany about 600,000 hearths, ‘or 
family units. The number of those who 
leave property—that is, a share in the 
means of production, land or capital, or 
both—worth over £2,000 (and up to any- 
thing you like) is about a thirtieth of 
the total. Some twenty thousand heads 
of families in the course of a generation 
leave a farm and steading, goods or 
stock and shares, or both combined, 
or a business, above the limit of 
£2,000. 


HAT already is a better distribution 
by far than any you would find in 

our industrial society. But the striking 
element comes in where the small pro- 
perties are concerned. The French 
statistics, though more careful and more 
highly differentiated than most, unfor- 
tunately lump together all properties 
between {£400 and £2,000 ; that is, they 
do not differentiate between the man 
who owns in life and leaves at death a 
cottage and perhaps ten or twenty acres 
of land, and the substantial man who 
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owns a good shop in a town or farm- 
house inthe country. But, at any rate, 
the assessments between {400 and 
{2,000 represent a body of real, rooted 
and permanent proprietors in the com- 
munity. Even a family which only 
disposes of a cottage valued at perhaps 
{100, and ten acres of land (counting 
arable and pasture and waste) valued 
at £300, is an independent and solid unit. 
Now of these and more prosperous men 
you have no less than one-fifth of the 
population. One man in five when he 
dies leaves in Brittany a livelihood for 
his family upon this scale. 


wis I had the space to show how much 
more important that is in a peasant 
society than our English statistics and 
our English habits might lead us to sup- 
pose. With the smaller men, property— 
especially buildings and implements—is 
always under-assessed; not with any 
reference to original cost, but always 
with reference to present sale-value in 
the local market—and well below that. 
There are plenty of good little hold- 
ings in Brittany of which the household 
and the steading and land are put down 
in the assessment at four thousand 
francs—{160—or less, though the people 
therein are perfectly comfortable and 
would not dream of exchanging their 
lives for a wage-earning position in the 
towns: and that of course, is still 
truer of the fishermen. 


OW coming to the very small proper- 
ties we have an exceedingly diffi- 

cult piece of analysis to deal with. The 
French statistics lump together every- 
thing below £400. You get, therefore, 
in this category, a large number of cases 
that “overlap ”’ with the true family 
inheritance. A junior member of a 
fairly well-to-do family, having saved a 
few pounds in service or otherwise, 
comes under this category, and one is 
unable to differentiate, save by an ex- 
haustive examination of local records, 
the total assessed value left by the heads 
of the poorer families. But, on the 


analogy of analyses that have been 
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made in other parts of the country, one 
may fairly judge that the very large 
majority of small fortunes stand for a 
cottage and its garden at least, and 
usually for a little surrounding land as 
well. Inheritances of this kind account 
for one-half of the total remaining popu- 
lation after the middle inheritances and 
the larger inheritances over £2,000 have 
been allowed for. 


S™ it all up and you find that in this 

province very much more than a 
half of the population have their house- 
hold and some five to ten acres of 
worked land of their own: that not a 
third at the most are proletarian, and 
(though possessed probably for the most 
part of at least a roof over their heads 
which is their own against the world) 
must, in part, be exploited by the posses- 
sion of the means of production in the 
hands of others. 


AM drawing no conclusions, preach- 
ing no doctrine, or attempting any 
final judgment. But I will ask those 
who are sick and tired of the miserable 
Party wrangle in vital affairs never to 
consider the problem of Ireland with- 
out bearing in mind the curious and in- 
structive analogy of Brittany—in which 
so many things run parallel to the un- 
happy story of Ireland, so many others 
are in sharp contrast to it, but all are 
instructive to the duty which lies be- 
fore us in dealing with the now impera- 
tive settlement of that mishandled and 
perilous Irish problem. 


F°® the rest, any one with the English 
and the French statistics before 
him can go into much more detail than 
I have been able to go into, and can 
work out his own judgment ; and cer- 
tainly nothing is more valuable in public 
affairs than a reasonable study of such 
a sort, nor anything more hopelessly 
wasteful than the repetition of vulgar 
and meaningless catch-words passed on 
to us by politicians in pursuance of the 
game of party-politics. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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CANNON 


BY W. HAROLD THOMSON 


R. EDWARD FORSYTH had 
just dictated the last letter 
for the day, and was about to 
put a few papers, his pipe and 

tobacco-pouch, and a box of cigars, into 
the case which he was taking with him 
on his week-end visit, when the door of 
his private office was opened and his 
friend Paul Ritchie came in. 

‘“ Finished ? ”’ said Paul. 

Collecting some letters, and sorting 
them deftly, Edward nodded. “ Yes, 
just through. I won’t keep you five 
minutes if you want to get off. But 
there’s no hurry, is there? We don’t 
get a train out to your place for an 
hour.” 

Paul agreed to that, and let his rather 
ponderous body downinto an easy-chair. 
He was what might be called a com- 
fortable man; a well-fed, well-cared- 
for, successful soul, of an easy-going 
generosity in the big things, and perhaps 
a certain selfishness in the small. 

“Take your time,” he said. ‘‘On- 
ly- a 


ee?” 
‘Well, I’ve just remembered that 
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this is Bobby’s birthday—my youngster, 
you know. I must take some present 
back to him. I thought you might 
come along and help me to choose 
something.”’ 

Edward rose from his chair. “Of 
course,” he said. ‘‘ You mustn’t forget 
that. Kids are keen on birthdays, and 
they get fearfully disappointed if they 
don’t get things. Don’t you know 
what he wants ? ” 

Paul shook his head, or rather it 
rolled amiably from side to side—an 
action which demonstrated that, hidden 
by his succession of chins, a neck must 
lurk somewhere. ‘‘I did know,’’ he 
confessed, ‘‘ but I’ve forgotten. It was 
some tom-fool thing. Kate made me 
take a note of what it was, but I’ve lost 
the note. However, it doesn’t matter. 
We can get something else. I bet I'll 
know what to pick. There’s a lot of 
the boy in me still, Edward. In you, 
too, I should say.”’ 

The other smiled complacently, know- 
ing himself to be ten or eleven years 
Paul’s junior. ‘‘ Come along, then,” he 
said. ‘‘ We may as well make a start.” 
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So they went off together, and ten 
minutes later were in the hands of a 
skilful salesman in the toy department 
of a large store. 

They viewed toys, games and sport- 
ing appliances by the dozen; by the 
score; by thehundred. Thesalesman, 
who had started by being bland, be- 
came after a time almost plaintive, and 
at last, though Paul was still undecided, 
Edward, to appease their guide, sug- 
gested a cheap engine with three 
carriages attached, the whole put up in 
a gaudy card-board box. 

Paul, however, scoffed at this. ‘“‘A 
train would only tickle his wish for 
something else,” he said. ‘‘ Now that 
I’m here, I may as well have a good look 
round.” 

They followed him wearily, and 
finally, almost with a whoop of joy, 
Paul found an article that pleased him. 

It was a brass cannon—dquite an ex- 
pensive, ostentatious affair, for which, 
so thedamp-browed shopman told them, 
real gunpowder could be used. 

“ This is the thing ! ’’ Paul exclaimed 
delightedly. “‘ Bobby’ll go mad over 
it. Don’t you think so?” 

Edward was doubtful. ‘‘Seems a 
bit old for him, doesn’t it ? ’”’ he asked. 

“Nota bit,” answered Paul. ‘‘ When 
I was his age I’d have loved a cannon 
like this. Think of the fun he’ll have 
with it.” 

“It’s pretty dear,’’ Edward pointed 
out. 

But Paul pooh-poohed that too. 
“ After all, the little beggar only has a 
birthday once a year,” he said. “I 
want him to have something that’ll give 
him fun and that'll last. No use in 
giving a kid something he can’t enjoy 
himself.”’ ' 

Edward had no more arguments left, 
or, if he had, he did not voice them. 
“Right you are!’’ he grunted, and 
waited while the cannon was packed up 
carefully. 

With some twenty minutes still to 
spare, they left the store and turned 
into a gunsmith’s, where Paul purchased 
a supply of gunpowder. 

Then, feeling content and virtuous, 
they hurried to the station, boarded the 
train, and, after the lapse of some 
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three-quarters of an hour, reached the 
little river-side village of Rosvale, 
where, since his marriage, Paul had 
lived. 

In the hall of the house a welcome, 
pleasing, and—on the part of Bobby— 
rather riotous in its sincerity, was 
accorded to them. 

“ What’s for me ? ’’ Bobby screamed, 
dancing round Paul. ‘‘ What’s for 
me?” 

Paul, who was heartily sick of carry- 
ing the heavy cannon, thumped it down 


upon the table. ‘“‘ That’s for you, 
sonny,” he announced; “but you 
mustn’t touch it just now. Wait! 


, 


I'll open it for you.’ 

“ No—me!”’ said Bobby, making a 
grab at the big parcel. ‘“‘ I'll open it.” 

“Be quiet!” his father ordered. 
‘“‘ Don’t make that noise, and don’t pull 
like that. You don’t want Mr. Forsyth, 
here, to think that you’re a rude little 
boy, do you?’ 

The scowl which Bobby directed at 
Edward showed that he did not in the 
least care what the stranger thought of 
him. What he wanted was to get at 
the parcel. 

His mother put in a word for him 
there. ‘‘ Won’t you let him see it, 
Paul? He’s been waiting for the train 
all day.”’ 

Paul looked at Edward, and Edward 
looked at Paul. ‘‘I told you,’’ the for- 
mer said. ‘‘ It was a train he wanted, 
after all.”’ 

“T wish you had told me,’ said 
Edward. “A train was one of the 
things I suggested.” 

His wife and his son regarded Paul 
indignantly, and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders in a helpless sort of way. 

Then his eye fell upon the bulky 
parcel. ‘‘ I’m sorry I forgot the train, 
Bobby,” he remarked. ‘“‘ But I’ve got 
something much more exciting for you 
here. Something that you’ll like far 
better than a stupid train. This is 
something that you'll be able to amuse 
yourself with for years—and it’ll never 
break.” 

‘“‘ Open it ! ’’ commanded Bobby, for- 
getting his disappointment about the 
train in his excitement regarding the 
contents of the mysterious parcel. 
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Urged on by the voices of the others, 
Paul proceeded to undo the wrappings 
—the centre of an eager-eyed, expectant 
group. “ There!” he cried, when at 
last the cannon was revealed. ‘‘ What 
do you think of that ? ” 

“Yes,”’ put in Edward, who had 
begun to feel that a certain glory 
attached to himself in that he had been 
present at the buying of the cannon. 
“ That’s fine, isn’t it, Bobby ? ” 

A rush of high-pitched, approving 
words from Bobby drowned the mur- 
mured protests of his mother. “Can 
it fire ?’’ he asked. 

“ Fire ?’’ His father laughed as he 
fingered lovingly at the present which 
he had brought. ‘‘ Well, I should 
rather say that it can. We'll show you 
after dinner.” 

“Let me see,”’ urged Bobby, probing 
at the muzzle with a rather grimy fore- 
finger. 

Instantly his father: frowned. 

“Don’t touch!’’ he commanded, 
and pushed the offending finger away. 
“Haven't I told you that you’re not 
to fool about with this thing just now ? 
Go away and have your hands washed.”’ 

“But it’s my cannon,” the boy 
pointed out, with some natural pique. 

“Allright! Allright!” Paul was 
becoming testy. ‘“‘ Run off now. If 
you’re good, we'll take it out into the 
garden after dinner, and fire it. Run 
now !” 

Protesting vigorously, Bobby was led 
off by his mother, who did her best to 
cheer him up with golden promises of 
the treat waiting for him in the garden 
after dinner. 

Dinner itself was, from poor Bobby’s 
point of view, hardly a success. The 
fact that, in honour of his birthday, 
certain delicacies usually forbidden 
were placed before him was counter- 
acted by the fact that he was severely 
snubbed whenever he showed an in- 
clination to get up to examine his 
present. When he strove, too—as he 
did at least once in every five minutes-— 
to hurry the other diners to a finish, the 
most kindly return he met with was a 
soft injunction from his mother to be 
good. 

In a torture of impatience, he hung 
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on till he saw his father fold up his 
napkin. Then, regardless of any further 
admonitions, he wriggled from his chair 
and ran across to where the cannon 
rested on a couch. 

‘“ Put that down,” cried Paul fussily, 
“What d’you want to tamper with it 
for?” 

Kate looked across at him. Isn’t 
it rather hard on him ? ” she ventured, 
“* After all, it’s his cannon, Paul.” 

Paul raised a finger. ‘‘ Don’t en- 
courage him, Kate,” he returned. 
“That cannon cost me two pounds five 
—you don’t want to see it broken first 
thing, do you?” 

“Tt isn’t worth two pounds five if he 
could break it by just touching it,” she 
said. 

But Paul paid no attention to that. 
He pushed his chair back, and rose. 

“Come along, Edward,” he said. 
“We'll take the thing down to the 
garden, and wake up the folk on the 
river. Coming, Bobby ? ” 

Bobby glowered at him, said nothing 
—but followed, jealous of eye. 

They got the gunpowder, and, having 
charged the weapon—and having placed 
Bobby where he could be in no danger, 
and where he had no possibility of 
enjoying the thrill and pleasure which 
they were to know themselves—they 
fired it. 

The report that followed was de- 
lightfully loud. A boat-load of people 
on the river ducked their heads—and 
raised them again to look around wildly. 
A man rushed from one of the neigh- 
bouring houses, looked over the wall ; 
saw the cannon; swore, and returned 
to the house, aiming a passing kick at 
his dog, who was barking furiously. 

“Let’s have another go,” said Ed- 
ward ; and Paul said, ‘‘ You bet!” 

When the echoes of the second shot 
had faded, Bobby, very near to tears, 
edged close to the men. “ Let me!” 
he pleaded. ‘I want to fire it.” 

Paul glanced at him almost in wonder. 
“You!” he remarked. ‘“ Did you 
hear that, Edward? I should like to 
know what will be next. Go back at 
once, sir.” 

Bobby obeyed, giving tongue to his 
anger loudly. 
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But they paid no heed tohim. They 
reloaded the cannon. 

“ Stand back,” said Paul, and for the 
thirdand last time the cannon roared out. 

There was a cloud of bluey-grey 
smoke, a horrible rending sound, a 
hurtling of portions of brass through the 
air, and, after some moments, silence. 

The cannon, as a cannon, had dis- 
appeared. 


“Damn!” said? Paul. 
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Choosing his moment badly, Bobby 
ran forward again. “‘My cannon! ”’ 
he blubbered. ‘‘ My cannon!” 

“ Stop it, will you!’ snapped Paul, 
emphasising his order by sundry well- 
aimed smacks. ‘‘ What d’you want to 
make all that noise for? Here! Come 
with me! You're going off to bed now.” 

And, screaming out against the 
universe, Bobby was led away to end 
his happy birthday. 
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ONE SON OF THE PROPHET 


BY FRANCES 


COPPER sky was darkening for 
the sun’s short sleep, and high 
in it a vulture circled slowly, 
majestically, spying for his 

evening prey ; nearer to the hot earth, 
kites wheeled, food-seeking also, shrilly 
screaming the while. A dust-laden 
road lay between a long, tall avenue of 
mango trees, with their purple shadows 
broken here and there by the red fires of 
wayfarers preparing for the evening 
meal, and the smell of their baking 
drawing soul-searching eerie cries from 
the grey plain around—cries starting 
afar, then taken up by one throat after 
another till the whole air was rent and 
thrilling with the weirdness of them. 
Nature, human and otherwise, was 
breaking from the spell of quiet which 
a hot-weather dawn brings to India. 

In the far distance of the road a cloud 
of dust was hastening citywards; a 
low, deep boom cleared the way of foot- 
passengers hurrying to reach their be- 
loved bazar before dark ; and the cloud 
of dust with a heart throbbing at racing 
speed whirled by, just giving time 
enough for a glimpse of a scarlet pugri 
of the police force. 

In the back seat of the motor sat a 
white man, weary and travel-stained, 
yet anxious; alternately reading a 
letter and leaning forward to question 
the constable. Magistrate of the Bijna- 
pur district, Moore had been touring 
round on his duty, but this day had 
received a message from Head-quarters 
at Bijnapur—a message marked “ Ur- 
gent ” and brought to his hand by the 
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wearer of the red turban in question ; 
this letter was responsible for the look 
of anxiety on the tired face. 
It ran: 
BIJNAPUR, 
May 14. 
DEAR MoorE, 

For Heaven’s sake come in at once. 
Everything has gone wrong since you’ve been 
away—and the latest is that the king’s high- 
way is held up by an old badmash who has 
managed to bag a Government rifle and 
ammunition. Ahmed Ali, the old Pathan 
jailer who has been at Bij jail for years, was 
accused yesterday, by Hir Kishn, the Hindu 
under-jailer, of having smuggled tobacco in 
to the prisoners. Of course he swore on the 
beard of the Prophet (as usual!) that it was 
all a fabricated plot on Hir Kishn’s part, and 
that he had not smuggled tobacco or anything 
else for the sons of dogs that wore chains. 
Poor old fellow, his indignation was a sight 
for the blind! But the evidence against him 
is strong, so I told him that he would have 
to go to clink himself for a week, and then lose 
his responsible post. So this morning what 
does the old devil do but take a.rifle and 
cartridges, and lock himself into the gate- 
room of the jail, and through the window of 
it he pots at every one who tries to get near 
him or at anybody who walks down the jail 
road. His first victim was Hir Kishn, who 
got a bullet through his lung Poor fellow, 
I was too late to save him, as he pegged under 
so amazingly fast. I have now stopped ail 
traffic on the road outside the jail-gate, so 
there should not be any more accidents of 
that kind. When I went to try to get Ahmed 
Ali out of his stronghold, all the answer I got 
was the voice of the Martini. You are the 
only soul he would listen to, I bglieve—the 
Burra Sahib—so come. The prisoners are 
right enough, as we can get at them through 
the South Gate. 





Yours, 
J. C. HARPER. 


The sun set behind a grey-blue hori- 
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zon in a flare of gold, and lighted on the 
cupolas and minarets of the nearing 
city. The car sped onwards, till the 
twinkling lights of the outlying huts 
gave place to the hazy glare, the bustle 
and babel of the bazar—and till these 
again merged into the wide road and 
painfully utilitarian row of street lamps 
of the Civil Lines. A little farther and 
the high wall of the jail with a higher 
cupola-crowned gateway showed purple 
against the glory of the sunset sky. 

A chattering crowd of natives squat- 
ted by the roadside, and, discussing the 
‘late events with them, stood another 
red-turbaned constable, whose duty it 
was to keep them from approach- 
ing any nearer to the tall gateway. 
He turned and saluted when the car 
stopped, for did it not contain the 
Magistrate Sahib, whose great wisdom 
would put right all these strange hap- 
penings at the jail? A swift messenger 
was sent to fetch Captain Harper, the 
Civil Surgeon; and meanwhile Moore 
was told the whole story over again by 
the excited constable, of the Pathan 
jailer who had run amok—the same 
story with many additions and much 
gesticulating. 

The prison was like many others in 
India—a jagged ridge of broken glass 
on the high wall enclosing it; a large 
gateway with grim doors, barred; in 
the side of it a small room, with one 
narrow window looking out on the road, 
and one narrow door locked on the 
inside. This window, a mere aperture, 
gave out the feeble light of a smoking 
chiragh!; it was the centre for all the 
eager eyes of the natives, who pointed 
and chattered excitedly. The chatter- 
ing died away when Captain Harper, 
dapper little doctor of Bijnapur, hur- 
ried to the scene with a loaded rifle 
in his hands. 

The light in the window darkened. 
Ahmed Ali was peering out of his 
fortress, straining to see clearly into 
the dusk. 

“Ho! Ahmed Ali!” called Harper 
authoritatively. ‘‘ Why do you act so 
foolishly ? Come out of your strong- 
hold and do not displease the Sirkar ? 





1 Small native oil-lamp. 
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3 “ What manner of talk is this ? ”’ 
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by your disobedience.”” There was the 
snick of a rifle being loaded, and a flash 
of fire from the window, which made 
the squatting crowd cower down to the 
ground and groan that their last hour 
was come. But Moore took the rifle 
that Harper had brought with him and 
levelled it at the window. ‘‘ Kabadar.” 
he called, and fired, not meaning to 
wound, but terrorise. The Pathan, 
knowing the voice, doubled under the 
window and the bullet sang through the 
room harmlessly. There followed a 
throbbing minute: the crowd, vitally 
interested, was silent—the pulsating 
silence of expectant humanity. 

Suddenly Ahmed Ali stood up to 
make truce. ‘‘ Peace, Sahib!” he called 
in the Pathan’s deep voice. The grey- 
bearded jailer, hand held up, head 
thrown back and eyes ablaze, appeared 
as Pride incarnate. 

““ Peace, Sahib !—I have no wish to 
harm you or the Doctor Sahib, who has 
believed lies about me, and degraded 
me in the eyes of my companions. The 
Doctor Sahib believed that I, faithful 
follower of the Prophet, had smuggled 
tobacco into the prison for the Hindu 
dogs, in return for their unclean pice. 
To you, Protector of the Poor, I say 
again as I said to the Doctor Sahib, that 
I have never degraded myself by such 
an act—and I refuse to bear the punish- 
ment for it. If it is your Honour’s 
will to continue in this accusation 
against me, I will stay here and shoot 
again in vengeance and wrath.” 

The quiet of the crowd changed to an 
indignant murmur—‘ Yih kya _ bat 
hai ? ”’ *—convinced as all were that 
the heavy hand of Government would 
assuredly fall on a jailer so defiant. 

But Harper whispered, ‘‘ What pluck!” 
And Moore’s voice was vibrant with 
sympathy for the Pathan’s proud spirit 
as he answered: ‘‘Ahmed Ali, you 
and I, brother servants to the Sirkar, 


‘know well that we must serve or be 


punished. If you are innocent of smug- 
gling tobacco to the prisoners, you 
have been guilty of rebellion to-day, 
and of taking the life of your under- 
jailer Hir Kishn——’”’ 


2 British Government. 
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The excellence of the Pianola Piano 
extends to the smallest details 


The Pianola Piano has exclusive expression devices which lift it far above any other 
piano-playing instrument—that fact is one upon which the greatest musicians are agreed. 
But forget for a moment that these devices exist, and still the Pianola Piano ranks 
before all others. 

This is the reason—there is vastly more in the construction of a piano-playing instrument 
than the mere assembling of parts—the perfect piano-player can only result from 
knowledge gained in the manufacture of the complete instrument by one firm. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


owes its pre-eminence to perfect construction 


As manufacturers of the Pianola Piano we are 


the perfecting of delicate mechanism, the choice of 
pioneers of the industry—the instrument we manu- i 


material, necessary to obtain the perfect result. The 


facture to-day has necessarily reached a higher 
degree of constructional development than any other 
—experience has taught us the exact adjustments, 


pianos employed—the Steinway, Weber, and Steck 
—are each of them examples of the highest 
attainment of the piano-maker’s art. 





Do not think that every piano-playing instrument is a Pianola, or is constructed like a Pianola. 
The word is a trade mark, and applies only to one specific instrument. 


Call at Aeolian Hall and learn why The Pianola Piano is the most perfectly constructed 
piano-playing instrument, or write for Catalogue V. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 
Aeolian Hall, 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“ Son of a dog!”’ broke in the Pathan. 
“He was the cur that told the lies of 
me, I——” 

“Peace, Ahmed, and hear me. You 
killed him, and you know what is the 
Sirkar’s judgment for a murder. You 
will have to be tried for this great crime 
now—so the other trifling charge against 
you matters little.” 

“Huzur,” said the Pathan, head 
higher and shoulders set more square 
than before, “I and Mahomet (on 
whom be peace) know that I was 
wrong when I broke the Sirkar’s law 
with the slaying of my false accuser. 
For this I will bear the just punish- 
ment gladly, even with my life—and 
will now come out peaceably if | 
have your Honour’s word that the 
charge against me will be for the mur- 
der alone. But if, Huzur, you still 
charge me with smuggling the tobacco 
I will stay here, for Ahmed Ali shall 


A GENTLEMAN 
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never be convicted for a deed he has 
not done.” 

‘What a distorted sense of justice! ” 
murmured Harper again, “‘ and what a 
loss that man’s life will be to the 
world !”’ 

A half-smile, comprehending, pitying, 
softened the magistrate’s face. ‘ Ach- 


chha !—Jailer, I acquit you of the minor 
charge.” 
The Pathan’s eyes shone, satisfied, 


““Huzur is just,”’ he laughed proudly, 

The door of his fort unlocked, he 
came swiftly to Moore, handing him his 
rifle ; both magistrate and doctor were 
saluted by him, haughtily respectful ; 
wrist- and ankle-chains he quietly sub- 
mitted to, and on him they were an 
added dignity. With a deep salaam 
to the sahibs, he turned, and marched 
into the darkness between two con- 
stables, upright and proud ; altogether 
fearless of his coming doom. 

F. M. 


OF THE ROAD 


BY REGINALD ARKELL 


" E d d to you!” I said 
to him at last, and “ Be 
d——d to you!” he re- 


plied, with an enthusiasm 
that I could not but admire. 

I had been sitting on his gate-—his 
drive gate, it appeared—and one thing 
had brought up another until this 
wholly inexcusable climax had been 
reached. 

I admit I was no ornament, but, as 
I pointed out, where is a man to eat 
his bread-and-cheese on dn autumn 
day when the grass is wet? The an- 
swer to that convincing piece of logic 
had been one of the things that had 
brought up others. 

3ut, unlike the majority of his kind, 
he was not a bad fellow when you were 
once through the veneer that hid the 
man. For it seemed that he had 
made his own position and had won his 
social spurs in a singularly fair field 
of commercial endeavour. All of which 
I gathered later. 


After we had glared at each other for 
a minute or so we both fell to laughing 
at the utter absurdity of the situation. 
For there was he, first of what, for all 
my principles, I hope may prove a race 
of knights, worthy of the founder of the 
line. And there was I on tramp, eating 
bread-and-cheese upon his park gate. 

The breeze of laughter dissipated the 
lowering clouds of antagonism. He 
asked me if I would care to see more 
of the grounds. 

But I protested that having already 
enjoyed his hospitality, it would be 
more fitting that he should visit the 
domain of which I was lord and master. 

“And where,” said he, without so 
much as the flicker of an eyelid, “ may 
that be ? ”’ 

I pointed down the straight ribbon 
of road, the King’s Highway, upon 
which, thank God, even such as I may 
still go his way unmolested. The dear 
Sussex pines lent a fragrance to the 
air, and the bracken boasted all the 
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Designing POSTERS 


Covers, Advertisements, etc. 
is Lucrative and Interesting. 


If you have a taste for Drawing, and 
common sense, you can learn at home 
to do the work that’s wanted and 


well paid. 


No matter where you live you can have a London 
training at home—a course of personal lessons by 
post that will enable you to earn while you learn 
and to enjoy the profitableness and prestige of the 
profession. 

The course of Instruction will be individual and 
exclusive to you, it will begin just where any previous 
teaching left off, and continue—until proficient. 

You can learn in your spare time what usually 
takes years of drudgery to find out—just the essential 
and practical facts that no ordinary Art-School or 
handbooks ever tell you. 

The lessons are clear, interesting, and easy to follow ; they 
are superbly illustrated with hundreds of designs, many in 
colours. 

Among the subjects taught are Posters, Covers, Showcards, 
Ex Libris, Lettering, Line, Wash and Body-colour for 3-Colour, 
it id other methods of reproduction. Figure and Land- 
scape, Pretty Faces, Drapery, Flowers, ‘Time-saving Devices, 
etc., etc. 
is. E. Dawson, one of London's leading designers of 
ial publicity, spent ten years in preparing this unique 
| comprehensive course. All the knowledge gained during 
his long ascent from obscurity to fame is crystallized and so 
illuminated by the light of his inspiring personality that merely 
reading it helps the student to do more and better work. 


Chas. E. Dawson’s Criticism. 
_ Regular exercises are set, each expounding some method of 
design, which are sent by post to Mr. Dawson, who criticises 
them, The letters of help, advice, and encouragement he 
Writes to the student are alone worth the moderate fees for the 
course. His art criticism in the foremost magazines of Great 
in and America have won for him a reputation that is only 
led by the high regard shown on both sides of the Atlantic 
tor his notable posters. 

His brush has lent refinement and distinction to the announce- 
ments of the leading advertisers, and his knowledge, experience, 
id contagious enthusiasm are now at the disposal of those 
readers of ‘he Pall Mall” whom he considers coe sufficient 
ti ent to make it worth their while training for this lucrative 
profession. 













Chas. E. Dawson has, by post, helped more people in all 
parts of the world to earn money by Art than any other man. 
He may be able to help you to do so; anyway, he will tell you 
frankly what he thinks about your work and anything else 
you care to know about the Art that’s wanted. 

R.. costs nothing and you risk nothing in sending a sad 
> h in pen, pencil, or colour; it will be returned to you 
within a few posts with Mr. Dawson’s letter, and a booklet 
Mustrating some of his most characteristic posters, etc. 


Write THE SECRETARY, 


PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
91, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
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“Popular! it speaks 


for itself, sir,— 


Everybody is having 


Hall's Distemper walls 
now.— We used to use it most 
among the artistic folk and 
people with fancy ideas, but 
now it is Hall’s Distemper 
everywhere.” 


And nowonder! The English 


public, proverbially proud of 
their homes, have learned that 
behind the artistic idea 


HALLS DISTEMPER 
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gives solid practical 
advantages, such as 
are offered in no 
other wall covering. 


It gives an even velvety 
wallsurface. It sets hard as 
cement, and 
doesnot crack 
blister, nor 
peel off. Un- 
like wallpaper 
it never fades 
nor changes 
colour. 


It is instant death to all 
insect and germ life and 
gives clean healthy walls 
which may be washed by 
lightly sponging with 

warm water. 
*HOW TO DECORATE 
YOUR HoME.’ — a 
booklet that helps, by 
giving beautiful exam- 
ples in colours and use- 
ful hints, free by poxt 
on application to the 
Sole Manufacturers :— 

SISSONS BROTHERS 

& CO., Ltd.—HULL. 

London Offiee: 
199, Borough High Street, S.E+ 


Liverpool : 65, Mount Picasant. 
Glasgow: 113, Bath Street. 
Reading: 6, Gun Street. 
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tints of autumn gold. The recent 
shower had given to the ageing land- 
scape a fresh lease of life, and I was 
proud of this heritage which was mine. 

But he protested that he would be 
a curmudgeon indeed did he allow me 
to approach no nearer than the gate 
of his park, and as neither of us would 
give way we tossed a coin to decide the 
question. 

“Shall I spin it ?”’ he asked. 

“It would be as well,” I replied, 
“for it seems I have mislaid my purse 
in the hurry of my departure.” 

The half-crown came down heads. 
I had called aright, so we moved to- 
gether down the road. 

There is no place in the world like 
the borders of Sussex and Surrey and 
Hampshire during the month of No- 
vember. The mellowing influence of 
autumn is necessary to bring out the 
full glory of the bracken, which reaches 
to the height of a tall man; the floor 
beneath the pine tree is softer to the 
tread than all the carpets in all the 
houses of the rich. The regular aisles 
of tall straight pines find no counter- 
part in the cathedrals of the world. 
Here in the open, where the birds sing 
more sweetly than any human choir, it 
seems fitting to pray. 

We kept religiously to the road, 
and my companion, I could see, was 
impressed with the beauties of my 
estate. What could his acres of glass- 
houses show to compare with this 
wonderland of mine? How could he 
bring himself to see beauty in his 
historic chrysanthemums of which I 
had read, curled and almost wholly 
artificial as they were ? 

The first mile or two passed in 
silence. He seemed to see with eyes 
that saw for the first time, and I 
understood, for I was not always a 
tramp. 

Myself, I said nothing, for it would 
have been unmannerly in me to have 
emphasised the beauties of my great 
possessions, or the apparent glories of 
that state of life into which it has pleased 
whatever gods there be to call me. 


” 
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When he spoke it was to break the 
silence with a quotation from some 
book or another which I give as nearly 
as memory will permit : 


‘““ We squander health in search of wealth, 
We scheme and toil and save ; 

Then squander wealth in search of health, 

And only find a grave. 

We live and boast of what we own, 

We die—and only get a stone.” 


“That,” said I, “is very sound 
philosophy. It is a pity that more 
of your class do not take it to heart.” 

“And what would become of the 
world, robbed of personal endeavour ? ” 
he cried, ‘‘ for from that alone is pro- 
gress born.” 

“It depends,’ I answered, ‘on 
what you call progress, and how far 
it is justified by results. Whither did 
your own personal endeavour tend ?” 

“T built a bridge and carried a road 
through trackless country when all the 
others had failed. Is that so small a 
thing ? ”’ 

“Would the world be so _ poor 
without your bridge and your road?” 
I queried. 

“ It is not so 
means,” he replied. 
lowed the road.” 

“And war came on the heels of 
civilisation,’ I added, for I remembered 
the daring pioneer work to which he 
referred. ‘‘ Was that so great a gain?” 

‘Tt is a difficult question,” he said, 
and so became silent again. 

By this time we had walked close 
on four miles, and were far from any 
village. I thought of my bread-and- 
cheese, in the eating of which I had 
been so rudely interrupted, and offered 
him half with no apologies for so 
meagre a meal. After all, a man need 
not be ashamed of an equal division 
of all that the gods allow. 

He took it gratefully, but remarked 
that he could not very well eat standing. 


much an end as a 
‘Civilisation fol- 


‘There is a gate yonder,” I said, 
“ but I doubt if the owner...” 

‘“‘Be d——d to the owner!’ he 
cried. 


R. A. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
COMMENCE TAKING 


PUNCH 


OR a short time zew subscriptions will be 
accepted on the extremely advantageous 
terms of SIXTY-FIVE issues of ‘*‘ PUNCH” 
and the * Punch Almanack” (which ordi- 
narily cost 19s. 64d. postpaid) tor 13s. 6d. 





OR this small payment you will receive for fifteen months 

all that is best in humorous journalism—the best jokes, the 
best cartoons, the best black-and-white illustrations, and the 
most polished and humorous literary work. 

The special offer is for a first order only, and is made to 
induce you to place a commencing order for the regular 
delivery of the paper. 


By taking advantage of the present occasion you will 
save nearly 50 per cent. on your outlay. 








USE THIS ORDER — 
FORM TO-DAY 


ORDER FORM 


The Secretary “PUNCH ” Office 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
EAR SIR,—I accept your Special 
Offer to New Subscribers, and enclose 
remittance for 13s. 6d. I am not at present 
a Subscriber to ‘‘ PUNCH,” and have not 
been purchasing it regularly from any 
Newsagent. 
Please send the 6S issues of ‘‘ PUNCH” 
and the ‘‘PUNCH” ALMANACK for 
1914 to my address as under. 





Name 
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Address .. 
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If specially desired, arrangements can be 
made to make the delivery by hand within the 
ordinary delivery limits of any Bookstall or 
Bookshop. 181 
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April 1913 


UITE a large part of my working day is taken up by writing letters 
to and holding frenzied conversations with irate authors on the 
subject of “‘ treatment.’’ I have become sick of the sound of my 
own voice continually reiterating the same phrases. If it goes on 

I shall either buy a gramophone or have stereotyped formule prepared, 
and so save myself the wear and tear of trying to explain, in the manner 
pedagogic, our actual requirements. I am addressing this complaint to my 
readers because I feel that as it is on their behalf all this trouble is taken, it 
is but reasonable that they should know the facts. The difficulty is an 
interesting one, chiefly because it is the product of new ideals. In the old 
days when an editor wanted an article written to order, he sent for his man 
and said, ‘‘ Now then, Mr. Hackfast, I want an interesting article on Winter 
Sports,’ or Holiday Rambles in Strange Lands, or Every Woman a Venus, 
or any of the dear old evergreens, and Mr. Hackfast immediately proceeded 
to tell us all about it. Having suddenly discovered that magazine readers 
are not necessarily congenital idiots, we are to-day trading in a different 
brand of ideas, and unfortunately the old school of magazine writers are 
quite unable to adapt themselves to the new conditions. This is not their 
fault, but their misfortune. The day of the man who boasted that he could 
write an enthralling article on fireirons is over. None of us are interested in 
fireirons, unless we are ironmongers or wifebeaters, but we are all mightily 
interested in the life we are compelled to lead—and the magazine, in a fuller 
sense even than the newspaper, should be an epitome of life. 


THE MAGAZINE AS AN EPITOME OF LIFE 


O you see that one of the first essentials of a magazine like the PALL MALL is 
an efficient body of writers able to cope with the new conditions. In 
England we have no specially trained magazine writers, and therefore we are com- 
pelled to utilise the services of the best men outside the magazine, and, generally 
speaking, that type of writer is more accustomed to the requirements of the news- 
paper and the high-class review. This means that our special contributions, 
instead of being written by hacks, are the work of distinguished authorities, but it 
also means something else—and it is this something else that is the burden of my 
plaint. A man who has been brought up on newspaper methods is accustomed to 
presenting a question in a more or less summarised form. He is an impressionist, 
a lightning cartoonist, and he is generally more concerned with the form than the 
substance. 


On the other hand, a writer whose work has been done chiefly for the review, 
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Mary had a little mo-car, 

Its tricks were not polite, 

It would not go very far 
Without using * Fluxite.” 


EVERYONE is using 





The Paste that | 


| 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


It is found wherever metal articles are used, made, 
or repaired. 


Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6d., 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


is a useful outfit for the motor-car or home. It contains a special 
“small-space” Soldering Iron, a pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and a Pamphlet on ‘* Soldering Work.” 


Price 4/6; post-paid United Kingdom. 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 252 Vienna Rd., Bermondsey, Eng. 




















Clothe Your Thoughts 


in the best words. Appreciation of your 
abilities, reward for your talents, and pre- 
valence over competitors are impeded by 
faulty composition. Learn to speak 
entertainingly and to write informatively. 


WE TEACH ENGLISH BY POST 


Send stamp to-day for explanatory 
Booklet 165 and terms of tuition. 


BROADBENT’S COLLEGE, Burnley 
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FOR SKIN 
AND HAIR 


It is so because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. A liberal sample of 
each, with 32-p. booklet on the skin post-free from 
nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., sole 
props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U.S.A.; New- 
bery & Sons, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay 
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while a master of his subject and able to make out a brilliant case, is often over- 
weighted by the traditions and customs of the intellectual monthly and quarterly, 
and his work is designed for the scholar and the expert rather than the general 
magazine reader. Iam told that young doctors bring to bear on their first patients 
a whole battery of scientific knowledge, but as they grow older they forget most of 
their schooling, and success begins when they regard their patients as human 
beings and not merely as “ cases.’”” Our new school of magazine writers are like 
the young medico. I do not mean to suggest for a moment that it is necessary to 
write down to the magazine level, but it will be clear to every one reading these 
notes that a special mode of treatment is necessary. It must be remembered we 
are dealing with subjects hitherto ignored by the magazines, and the treatment 
must not only be lucid and comprehensive, it must possess that special quality 
which will make the subject attractive without any lowering of tone—in a word, 
it must have “ the magazine touch.” 


“* THE MAGAZINE TOUCH ” 


WILL not attempt to define the meaning conveyed in that phrase, because it 

would be attempting to define something, at least from my own point of view, 
scarcely definable—something easier to realise than express. But this is the crux 
of the difficulty, and my own private opinion is that it would be non-existent if 
men and women who write for the magazines—and for that matter, who write 
at all—would write as men and women, and not as professional writers. We want 
more humanity in our journalism. Writing for a magazine is akin to addressing 
an audience, and the writer must avail himself of any legitimate aid that will 
bring his subject within the mental focus of his readers, so that they can visualise 
his arguments. I suppose the reason why the spoken word is generally more 
impressive than the written is that it has behind it the force and personality of 


the speaker. That is what the magazine article wants—individuality, individual 
treatment allied to special knowledge, sound technique and inspiration. 


A GREAT LOCKE SERIAL NEXT MONTH 


HE May issue of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, published April 18, will contain 

the opening chapters of a new serial story, entitled ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth,” 

by W. J. Locke. It may surprise you that we intend to publish two serials to- 

gether, but in time you will get used to our unconventional habits, and no eccen- 
tricity on our part will give you cause for alarm. 

When we decided to run the Locke story while ‘‘ The Secret ”’ still held the 
floor, we had an interesting argument on the advisability of such a course. Those 
against argued that the promiscuous reader did not want serials, and therefore 
that we should lose a large number of sales. My reply to that was that the tastes 
of the promiscuous reader must be subordinated to those of the regular reader, 
and that as a member of the public myself and a regular magazine reader, I pre- 
ferred the serial story to any other Also that “‘ The Fortunate Youth” was @ 
story of such infinite charm that the fate of any casual reader who even glanced at 
it was sealed. He would henceforward renounce the error of his ways and read 
the Patt MALt for life. This is my honest conviction, and is not written simply 
to impress you. Take my own case. I am reading stories all the time, and the 
majority of them leave me exhausted. Mr. Locke’s new story chained me dow 
from the first to the last word, and I found it brilliant and exhilarating. It % 
Locke at his best, graceful, whimsical, dramatic—but I cannot hope to do justice tq 
its merits. Only the man who writes publishers’ advertisements could do that 

Good wine needs no bush, and I will only add that you should secure youl 
May copy in good time lest you be disappointed. 

THE EDITOR. 
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